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A  specimen  from  an  original  roll  of  79/0-5  cents! 
See  our  offering  in  this  issue. 


Lots  of  silver  dollars  in  this  issue! 


We  were  astounded  at  the  unprecedented  response  to 
our  last  Rare  Coin  Review  issue!  We  received  more  orders 
than  from  any  two  of  our  previous  issues  from  No.  1  through 
No.  49.  To  each  of  you  who  ordered,  we  say  "thank  you." 
We  are  deeply  appreciative  of  your  business. 

The  reasons  for  this  success  are  several.  First,  carefully- 
graded  coins  at  truly  reasonable  prices  don't  remain  unsold 
for  long!  As  more  and  more  numismatists  learn  about 
Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries'  quality,  value,  and  service, 
the  more  orders  we  receive.  Second,  Tom  Becker's  personal 
service  to  our  clients  is  a  refreshing  change  from  the  com¬ 
puterization  often  encountered  elsewhere.  Third,  the 
American  economy  is  good,  the  coin  market  is  strong,  and 
there  is  an  "era  of  good  feeling." 

We  struck  a  bonanza!  Recently  we  spent  several  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  dollars— cash  on  the  barrelhead— to  take  first 
pick  of  an  old-time  dealer's  stock.  We  purchased  hundreds 
of  superb  coins  that  had  remained  in  bank  vaults  ever  since 
the  1 930s  and  1 940s.  The  quality  of  the  pieces  is,  in  a  word, 
wonderful.  Our  only  regret  is  that  the  old-time  dealer  didn't 
have  even  more  coins  than  we  bought! 

When  the  group  arrived  here  the  first  thing  we  did  was 
to  sort  out  the  Mercury  dimes,  Liberty  walking  half  dollars, 
and  silver  dollars.  Then  we  classified  individual  scarcities 
and  rarities  in  other  series.  Now,  as  we  go  to  press  with  this 
Rare  Coin  Review  issue,  all  pieces  have  been  graded  and 
arlded  to  our  inventory.  To  these  have  been  added  other 
outstanding  acquisitions.  Although  the  SOLD  OUT  situa¬ 
tion  which  characterized  so  many  coins  in  our  last  Rare  Coin 
Review  indicates  that  we  could  raise  prices  substantially  in 
many  areas,  we  have  trier!  to  hold  the  line.  To  be  sure,  there 
are  some  scattered  price  increases  (for  we  do  not  wish  to 
offer  pieces  below  wholesale),  but  by  and  large  we  have 
passed  our  good  fortune  along  to  you  in  the  form  of 
reasonable  prices. 


While  each  and  every  coin  is  in  our  stock  as  this  Rare 
Coin  Review  is  being  prepared,  some  items,  even  inexpen¬ 
sive  ones,  are  one-of-a-kind  in  our  inventory,  and  for  near¬ 
ly  all  others  we  have  only  a  few  pieces.  This  caused  a  "prob¬ 
lem"  with  a  client  who  ordered  the  1882  Choice  EF-45 
shield  nickel  advertised  for  $35  in  our  last  Review  issue.  It 
was  sold  by  the  time  his  order  was  received  here,  and,  un¬ 
fortunately  we  had  no  substitute  piece  of  the  same  type  to 
offer  him.  The  result  was  an  angry  letter  stating,  in  effect, 
if  we  could  not  supply  the  pieces  we  advertise,  he  did  not 
want  to  do  business  with  us! 

Obviously,  there  is  no  advantage  to  you  or  to  us  either 
if  you  receive  a  "sold  out"  letter.  How  do  you  avoid  this? 
Here  are  some  suggestions:  Second  choices  are  always  a 
good  idea.  If  you  are  working  on  a  type  set  and  the  specific 
date  is  not  important,  simply  put  "same  type"  as  your  sec¬ 
ond  choice,  and  if  the  first  item  requested  has  been  sold 
we  will  substitute  a  piece  of  the  same  design  and  of  equal 
or  higher  grade  and  value.  If  we  don't  have  one  of  the  same 
type,  then  it  would  be  useful  to  us  if  you  could  suggest  a 
few  entirely  different  pieces— perhaps  items  in  other 
series— as  alternate  choices.  The  more  alternate  choices  you 
can  list,  the  better  are  our  chances  of  completely  filling  your 
order!  Our  business  is  an  unusual  one:  Our  main  problem 
is  buying  coins,  not  selling  them!  We  cannot  telephone  a 
wholesale  warehouse  and  say  "ship  me  a  couple  dozen 
1882  shield  nickels." 

Another  helpful  suggestion  is  for  you  to  telephone  our 
Order  Department  if  you  see  something  interesting.  The 
telephone  number  is  (603)  569-5095,  and  Tom  Becker,  Mary 
McIntosh,  and  others  in  our  Order  Department  are  just  a 
minute  or  two  away  from  you!  In  that  way  we  can  verify 
the  availability  of  any  item  and  hold  it  for  you,  pending 


Bowers  and  Merena  Subscription  Rates 

If  you  are  receiving  this  issue  of  the  Rare  Coin  Review  as  a 
sample  copy,  then  we  invite  you  to  subscribe  in  order  to  receive 
future  issues  the  moment  they  are  released!  The  following 
PREFERRED  subscription  rates  are  for  ACTIVE  NUMISMATISTS 
only  and  are  intended  for  those  who  are  purchasers  or  auction 
bidders.  Subscriptions  are  not  solicited  from  others,  except  at 
double  the  following  rates,  for  it  costs  over  twice  what  we  charge 
in  order  to  produce,  print,  and  deliver  these  catalogues  to  you! 
Just  indicate  the  subscription  type  that  you  desire:  A,  B,  or  C— 
on  the  order  blank  with  this  issue,  and  return  it  to  us  with  your 
remittance. 

Subscription  A.  Next  six  Rare  Coin  Review  issues  mailed  to 

United  States  addresses.  Preferred  Rate . $10.00 

Subscription  B.  Next  six  auction  catalogues  produced  by  Auc¬ 
tions  by  Bowers  and  Merena,  Inc.,  prices  realized  list  to  be 
sent  after  each  sale,  a  subscription  to  our  Rare  Coin  Review. 
Preferred  Rate  $35.00 

Subscription  C.  First  Class,  all  publications  (to  United  States  ad¬ 
dresses)  Preferred  Rate . $65.00 

Canada  &  Mexico— all  publications 

By  regular  mail  65.00 

First  Class  115  00 

Other  Foreign  addresses — all  publications 

By  regular  mail  100.00 

Air  Mail  130.00 

We  have  revised  our  subscription  rates  A,  B,  and  C  downward 
Anyone  who  subscribed  at  the  previous  rate s  will  have  hi s 
subscription  automatically  extended 
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Tom  Becker,  senior  numismatist  here  at  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries,  is  ready  to  fill  your  order  from  this  issue.  See  something 
interesting?  Give  him  a  call  at  (603)  569-5095  to  reserve  it!  Or,  hurry  to  your  nearest  mailbox  and  send  your  order  by  mail. 


receipt  of  your  remittance.  Or,  you  can  charge  it  to  your 
Master  Card  Visa  or  American  Express  account  for  instant 
shipment  If  an  item  is  sold,  then  Tom  Becker,  our  senior 
numismatist  can  probably  suggest  an  alternative.  Tom  is 
right  at  Action  Central"  in  our  organization  and  has  first 
pick  as  collections,  estates,  and  other  properties  are  ac¬ 
quired.  By  the  way,  you  don't  have  to  buy  anything  in  order 
to  talk  to  Tom.  Have  a  question  about  a  given  item?  Do 
you  want  to  discuss  collecting  or  investing  philosophy? 
Whatever  your  interest  may  be,  we  are  here  to  help  you. 

If  this  is  your  first  issue  of  the  Rare  Coin  Review ,  then 
we  invite  you  to  subscribe!  join  the  Bowers  and  Merena 
Galleries  "family"  of  satisfied  clients.  We  offer  you  two  main 
subscription  possibilities:  All  Rare  Coin  Review  issues  mailed 
to  United  States  addresses  for  $15  per  year,  or  the  "full  pro¬ 
gram"  of  all  of  our  periodicals,  including  our  Rare  Coin 
Review  issues,  "grand  format"  auction  catalogues,  prices 
realized  lists,  special  newsletters,  and  everything  else,  for 
just  $50  per  year.  If  you  spend  now  or  have  spent  $1 00  or 
more  with  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  since  January  1, 
1 983— over  a  year  ago—  then  take  a  $5  discount  on  a  Rare 
Coin  Review  subscription  (which  nets  you  just  $10  per  year!) 
ora  $15  discount  on  our  "full  program"  subscription  (which 
then  would  net  you  just  $35  per  year).  Of  course,  there  is 
no  point  in  our  having  you  subscribe  to  our  publications 
unless  you  read  them  and  use  them.  For  this  reason,  if  you 
are  not  completely  satisfied,  contact  us  at  any  time  and  we 
will  cancel  your  subscription,  refunding  the  unused  balance. 
By  the  way,  subscriptions  are  not  solicited  from  the  general 
public,  libraries,  and  so  on,  for  these  publications  cost  far 
more  to  produce,  print,  and  deliver  to  you  than  the  nominal 
subscription  rates  we  charge! 

As  a  further  note  to  new  clients,  we  recommend  that 
you  take  the  famous  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  Com¬ 
parison  Test.  This  Comparison  Test  has  never  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  challenged,  but  we  invite  you  to  try!  After  receiv¬ 
ing  an  order  from  this  issue  of  the  Review  we  invite  you 
to  compare  the  coins  received,  item  by  item,  with  those 
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ordered  from  any  other  source.  You  have  to  make  an  in- 
person  comparison  of  the  coins  we  deliver,  for  comparing 
them  to  prices  advertised  by  others  (but  not  delivered  to 
you  or  actually  seen  by  you)  without  examining  the  quality 
is  completely  meaningless.  You  have  30  full  days  to  do  this! 
If  you  do  not  agree  that  the  value  delivered  by  Bowers  and 
Merena  Galleries  is  the  very  best  you  can  find,  just  return 
the  coin  and  we  will  give  you  an  instant  refund.  You  might 
think  we  are  taking  a  big  chance  by  making  such  a 
challenge,  but  if  history  repeats  itself  not  one  single  coin 
will  be  returned  as  a  result  of  an  unfavorable  comparison. 
Don't  take  our  word  for  it!  Go  ahead  and  try  it! 

Buy  the  book  before  the  coin,  is  a  wise  saying.  Years 
ago,  the  late  Aaron  Feldman,  the  New  York  dealer  in 
numismatic  literature,  had  this  as  a  slogan,  but  we  are  not 
sure  he  was  the  first  to  use  it.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  state¬ 
ment  has  meaning.  From  the  vantage  point  of  31  years  in 
the  rare  coin  business  we  have  met  a  lot  of  numismatists. 
The  greatest  success  stories,  financial  and  enjoyment-wise, 
have  been  told  by  numismatists  who  have  become  involved 
with  the  hobby.  And,  probably  the  best  single  way  to  get 
involved  is  to  gain  knowledge  by  reading.  Right  now  in  1984 
there  are  more  really  excellent  numismatic  books  in  print 
than  ever  before!  While  we  realize  that  you  can  lead  a  col¬ 
lector  to  a  book  but  cannot  force  him  to  buy  it  or  for  that 
matter,  to  read  it  once  he  buys  it,  still  it  makes  good  sense 
to  acquire  as  much  information  as  you  can  find  on  subjects 
that  are  of  interest  to  you.  Dave  Bowers  and  Ray  Merena 
have  announced  a  program,  "1984  —  Year  of  Education." 
The  initial  response  to  our  expanded  list  of  numismatic 
books  as  part  of  this  program,  presented  in  our  last  Review 
issue,  was  nothing  short  of  amazing.  Sandi  Scott,  manager 
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of  our  Book  Department,  had  to  reorder  numerous  titles 
multiple  times!  Part  of  this  success  is  due,  we  are  sure,  with 
the  special  discount  offer:  "With  any  book  order  of  $100 
or  more  take  a  10%  discount,  or  take  a  20%  discount  on 
orders  of  $200  or  more!"  Although  it  was  our  intention  to 
have  the  offer  expire  on  March  31,  1984,  just  like  the 
manager  of  a  successful  Broadway  show  might  do,  we  are 
"holding  over"  our  offer  for  another  month  or  two!  So,  if 
you  didn't  order  books  from  us  before,  "get  with  it,"  jump 
on  the  bandwagon,  and  order  some  now!  See  our  detailed 
book  listing  in  this  issue.  For  instant  shipment,  you  can  call 
Sandi  Scott  at  (603)  569-5095  and  charge  your  order  to 
Master  Card,  Visa,  or  American  Express.  And,  as  is  the  case 
with  everything  we  sell,  each  book  is  subject  to  your  com¬ 
plete  satisfaction. 

At  your  fingertips  is  our  Rare  Coin  Review.  For  your  selec¬ 
tion  on  the  pages  to  follow  are  many  wonderful  buys  in  the 
field  of  correctly  graded  coins,  paper  money,  and  related 
items.  Our  motto  is  that  we  are  "Your  Friends  in  the  Rare 
Coin  Business"— a  slogan  we  have  used  for  many  years. 
Here  at  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  we  endeavor  to  treat 
you  as  we  ourselves  would  like  to  be  treated.  We  think  you 
will  enjoy  doing  business  with  us! 

From  deep  in  the  heart  of  New  England  we  are  eagerly 
awaiting  your  telephone  call  or  mail  order.  We  have  the 
right  coins  at  the  right  prices  for  you,  pieces  graded  carefully 
and  conservatively,  pieces  guaranteed  to  please. 


Terms  of  Sale 
&  Grading 


1.  An  order  blank  has  been  provided  for  your 
convenience.  Enclose  your  remittance  or  use 
Master  Card  or  VISA  (send  all  of  the  information 
in  raised  print  on  your  card  and  be  sure  to  sign 
your  order).  Please  list  alternate  choices  if  possi¬ 
ble.  These  will  only  be  used  if  your  first  choice 
has  been  sold  earlier.  If  you  are  ordering  for  a  type 
set,  just  put  “same  type"  as  your  second  choice. 
We  will  send  a  coin  of  the  same  design  type  and 
of  equal  or  higher  grade  and  value  if  your  first 
choice  has  been  sold. 

2.  Please  add  $3  postage  and  handling  for  all 
orders.  Orders  will  be  sent  insured,  either  through 
our  private  carrier  or  the  U.S.  Post  Office. 


3.  Any  item  can  be  reserved  by  telephone  Mon¬ 
day  through  Friday  9  a.m.  to  noon  and  1  to  5  p.m.. 
Call  our  Order  Department  at  (603)  569-5095. 

4.  GUARANTEE:  Any  item  not  satisfactory  for 
any  reason,  including  grading,  may  be  returned 
within  30  days  of  receipt.  Exception:  All  items  are 
guaranteed  authentic  forever.  Grading  is  a  sub¬ 
jective  description  that  represents  the  opinion  of 
the  cataloguer  as  to  the  state  of  preservation  of 
a  particular  item.  All  such  terms,  including  adjec¬ 
tival  and  numerical  descriptions  of  coins,  are  the 
opinion  of  the  cataloguer  and  are  not  an  attribu¬ 
tion.  No  warranty,  whether  expressed  or  implied, 
is  made  with  respect  to  such  adjectival  or 
numerical  descriptions  which  can  and  do  vary 
among  experts.  However,  it  has  been  our  ex¬ 
perience  (dating  back  31  years  to  1953)  that  our 
conservative  grading  and  reasonable  prices  have 
pleased  countless  thousands  of  discriminating 
numismatists.  In  the  process  we  have  built  what 
is  probably  the  most  successful  rare  coin  dealer¬ 
ship  in  the  world  today. 

5.  As  the  future  is  unknown,  no  guarantee,  im¬ 
plicit  or  expressed,  is  made  concerning  the  invest¬ 
ment  performance  of  any  coin  or  its  price  in  the 
future. 

6.  All  transactions  are  deemed  to  take  place  in 
New  Hampshire  as  the  place  of  venue,  under  Car- 
roll  County  and  New  Hampshire  state  laws. 

7.  All  coins  are  kept  in  bank  vaults.  We  main¬ 
tain  no  over-the-counter  facilities.  We  do  attend 
certain  national  and  regional  conventions  and  are 
pleased  to  meet  our  clients  in  person  there.  We 
are  just  as  close  as  your  telephone  or  mail  box 
and  invite  your  inquiries  on  any  numismatic  sub¬ 
ject  of  interest  to  you. 

8.  This  price  list  cancels  all  previous  lists  and 
quotations.  While  we  have  made  an  effort  to  avoid 
typographical  errors,  we  cannot  be  responsible 
for  any  such  errors  which  may  occur. 

Here  at  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  we 
employ  the  Photograde  and  ANA  grading  system. 
The  following  numbers  equal  the  following 
grades:  About  Good-3,  Good-4,  Very  Good-8, 
Fine-12,  Very  Fine-20,  Choice  Very  Fine-30,  Ex¬ 
tremely  Fine-40,  Choice  Extremely  Fine-45,  About 
Uncirculated-50,  Choice  Uncirculated-55, 
Uncirculated-60,  Select  Uncirculated-63,  Choice 
Uncirculated-65,  Gem  Uncirculated-67,  Perfect 
Uncirculated-70.  The  Uncirculated  grades  are 
sometimes  abbreviated  as  MS-60,  MS-63,  MS-65, 
MS-67,  and  MS-70.  MS-65,  for  example,  is  precise¬ 
ly  the  same  as  Choice  Uncirculated-65. 

Proofs  are  graded  as  Proof-60,  Select  Proof-63, 
Choice  Proof-65,  Select  Proof-67,  and  Gem 
Proof-70. 

Here  at  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  we  are 
conservative  when  it  comes  to  grading,  and  we 
have  found  that  many  of  the  pieces  we  call  MS-65, 
for  example,  are  just  as  nice  as  those  called  MS-67 
by  much  of  the  competition.  For  this  reason  we 
seldom  use  the  MS-67  or  Proof-67  classifications. 


Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries,  Inc. 
Box  1224 


Wolfeboro,  NH  03894 
(603)  569-5095 


OFFICE  HOURS:  MONDAY  -  FRIDAY  9:00  to  12:00  and  1:00  to  5:00 
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Early  American  Coins 

We  have  added  some  nice  early  American  coins 
to  our  stock  since  our  last  Rare  Coin  Review  issue. 
Notable  among  these  is  the  outstanding  1 785  Ver¬ 
mont  /Immune  Columbia  copper  which  we  had 
the  honor  of  cataloguing  a  few  years  ago  as  part 
of  the  Garrett  Collection. 

Today,  the  field  of  colonial  coins  is  largely 
asleep  This  is  not  as  it  should  be,  for  colonials 
are  the  basic  foundation  of  traditional  numismatics 
in  our  country.  Turn  the  pages  of  the  calendar 
back  a  century,  and  you  will  find  that  in  old  auc¬ 
tion  catalogues,  price  lists,  and  periodicals  the  em¬ 
phasis  was  on  such  pieces,  almost  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  regular  (post-1792  federal  issues).  Indeed, 
collecting  by  mintmark  varieties  had  not  yet  been 
"invented." 

"The  wheele  goes  then  round"  proclaims  the 
inscription  on  a  unique  variety  of  1 737  Higley  cop¬ 
per.  Each  American  numismatic  series  has  its  turn, 
its  day  in  the  sun,  its  focus  of  attention.  Right  now, 
while  attention  is  not  focused  on  the  colonial 
series,  it  is  an  ideal  time  for  you  to  buy.  Then  you 
will  have  what  others  are  seeking  when  "The 
wheele  goes  round"  and  colonials  once  again  are 
the  center  of  activity. 

We  highly  recommend  the  purchase  for  $45  of 
the  Quarterman  Publications  reprint  of  the  classic 
Early  Coins  of  America,  by  Sylvester  S.  Crosby.  This 
large  and  handsome  volume  details  the  history 
and  background  of  colonial,  state,  and  early 
American  coins  and  is  a  must  for  any  serious 
numismatic  library  (even  if  the  owner  of  the  library 
does  not  yet  collect  colonial  coins!).  The  presently- 
offered  reprint  contains  additional  comments  by 
Eric  P.  Newman,  one  of  the  foremost  scholars  in 
the  field.  Order  stock  No.  8C-1  for  $45  postpaid. 

Now,  on  to  our  offering  of  a  diverse  panorama 
of  issues,  including  colonial  pieces,  copper  coins 
issued  by  several  different  states,  pieces  honor¬ 
ing  President  Washington  and  Anglo-American 
issues! 

Spanish  milled  dollar.  You  can  read  about  this 
coin  on  page  2  of  A  Guide  Book  of  United 
States  Coins,  where  it  is  designated  as  "the  coin 
of  our  nation's  founders."  Tom  Becker  bought 
several  of  these  Spanish  8-real  pieces  in  Ex¬ 
tremely  Fine  or  better  grade  and  offers  you 
one,  date  of  his  choice  and  with  satisfaction 
guaranteed,  for . 325.00 

1652  Massachusetts  Pine  Tree  sixpence.  Scarce 
denomination;  much  scarcer  than  the  Pine 
Tree  shilling.  Very  Good  obverse.  Fine  reverse. 
Pleasing  light  gray  toning  . 459.00 


to  the  indigenous  Massachusetts  coinage*  which  commenced 
with  the  crude  "NE"  pieces  in  1652,  and  to  stay  further  com¬ 
plaints,  the  t  olonists  simply  continued  the*  1  ESS 2  date  on  later 
piec  es!  Pine  Tree  coins,  particularly  of  the  shilling  denomina¬ 
tion.  are  c  losely  associated  with  American  folklore*.  An  in¬ 
teresting  cover  story  concerning  this  appeared  in  The* 
Numismatist .  official  journal  of  the  American  Numismatic 
Association  in  1981 


(Circa  1681-1682)  Mark  Newby  or  Saint  Patrick's 
farthing.  Very  rare  silver  pattern  issue.  Scott  's 
Encyclopedia  of  the  United  States  Coins  notes 
that  fewer  than  a  dozen  examples  are  known 
to  exist,  three  of  which  are  in  museums.  The 
coin  offered  here  is  an  attractive  Fine  piece 
with  pleasing  surfaces.  A  few  marks  are  evi¬ 
dent,  and  there  is  an  area  of  light  striking  in 
the  lower  right.  Other  areas  of  the  coin  fully 
merit  the  classification  of  Very  Fine.  A  major 
opportunity  for  the  colonial  collector  to  ac¬ 
quire  a  classic  rarity  for  just . 1,575.00 

1723  Wood's  Hibernia  farthing.  Fine  .  .55.00 

1773  Virginia  halfpenny.  Variety  without  period. 
Fine . 67.00 

(1664)  London  Elephant  token.  Thick  planchet. 
GOD  PRESERVE  LONDON . 95.00 

1760  Voce  Populi  halfpenny.  Very  Fine.  Struck 
on  a  large  and  heavy  planchet,  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  piece! . 395.00 


1766  Pitt  halfpenny.  EF-AU.  A  simply  gorgeous, 
splendid  specimen  of  this  scarce  issue.  Sharply 
struck  with  glossy  light  brown  surfaces.  One 
of  the  nicest  specimens  to  come  on  the  market 
in  recent  times  . 1,895.00 

Portrayed  is  William  Pitt,  a  favorite  of  the  American  col¬ 
onists.  Fort  Pitt  and  later,  Pittsburgh  (Pennsylvania)  were 
named  after  him.  The  reverse  of  the  piece  pictures  a  sailing 
ship  and  has  a  legend  referring  to  Pitt's  endeavors  to  repeal 
the  hated  Stamp  Act. 


1652  Massachusetts  Pine  Tree  shilling.  Small  plan¬ 
chet  variety  Extremely  Fine.  A  superb  piece 
with  light  gray  lettering  and  devices  highlighted 
by  a  deeper  gray  background.  Remarkably 
well  centered,  and  with  legends  among  the 
sharpest  we  have  seen  on  this  issue.  A  superb 
piece  for  the  connoisseur.  Only  rarely  does  a 
Pine  Tree  shilling  of  this  quality  become 
available  for  sale . 2,950.00 

AMboogh  rbe  Pin*  Tr*p  mue%  atp  H^teH  1652,  fhe  c  oins 
wprm  prorfiK  c \ir  a  1667  1682  The  British cfown  objected 


1773  Virginia  halfpenny.  Variety  with  period  after 
GEORGIVS.  Choice  Brilliant  Uncirculated  a 
few  scattered  spots,  but  far  fewer  than  normal¬ 
ly  seen.  $895;  Choice  Brilliant  Uncirculated, 
prooflike.  The  obverse  with  a  light  toning  area, 
a  mixture  of  red  and  brown.  The  reverse  is 
nearly  fully  blazing  mint  red!  Lacking  the  spot¬ 
ting  usually  seen  on  these  pieces,  the  present 
coin  is  one  of  the  most  exceptional  Virginia 
halfpennies  we  have  offered  in  a  long  time. 
A  telephone  call  to  Tom  Becker  or  Mary  Mcln 


tosh  to  reserve  it  in  your  name  is  rec¬ 
ommended!  . . . 995.00 

This  piece  is  undoubtedly  from  th«*  hoard  owned  in 
Baltimore  during  the  nineteenth  century  by  Col  Menriev  I 
Cohen.  These  pieces,  although  ordered  from  England  at  an 
earlier  date  did  not  circulate  in  Virginia  until  1775,  by  which 
time  the  ferver  which  led  to  the  Revolutionary  War  had 
begun.  Citizens  were  not  disposed  to  apprer  iate  these  <  oins 
which  bore  the  portrait  of  King  G<*orge  til  It  is  believed  that 
the  Cohen  hoard  pieces  were  from  a  bank  or  treasury  group 
that  never  reached  circulation.  A  commentary  concerning 
these  appeared  in  our  Question  and  Answer  Forum  in  Rare 
Coin  Review  No.  50. 


The  James  F.  Ruddy  Reference  Collection 
of 

Virginia  Halfpennies 

With  pleasure  we  offer  intact  the  reference  col¬ 
lection  of  Virginia  halfpennies  by  die  varieties 
as  collected  many  years  ago  by  lames  F.  Rud¬ 
dy,  noted  numismatist.  The  grouping  is  at¬ 
tributed  to  Eric  P.  Newman's  Coinage  for  Co¬ 
lonial  Virginia  book,  a  copy  of  which  goes  with 
the  collection.  Housed  in  an  album  are  the 
following  die  varieties:  4-G,  4-0,  5-B,  5-C,  6-X, 
7-D,  8-H,  9-B,  20- N,  20-X,  21-N,  22-S  (red  and 
brown  Uncirculated),  23-Q,  23-R,  24-K,  25-M, 
26-Y,  27-),  and  an  unlisted  issue. 

A  note  with  the  collection  describes  the 
unlisted  feature  as  follows:  The  diagnostic 
feature  of  the  obverse  is  the  position  of  the 
nose  in  relation  to  the  R  of  REX.  The  R  is  lower 
than  on  any  other  variety  seen.  The  diagnostic 
feature  of  the  reverse  is  the  position  of  the  left 
front  leg  of  the  lion  in  relation  to  the  lowest 
dot  on  the  left  side  of  the  shield.  The  leg  poi nts 
directly  to  this  dot. 

Further  included  in  the  collection  are  du¬ 
plicates  of  the  following  die  varieties:  4-G,  4-0, 
5-Z,  6-X,  9-B,  and  23-R,  26-Y  (which  lames  F. 
Ruddy  found  curious  and  may  be  unlisted), 
and  27  ).  Further,  there  are  four  other  pieces, 
one  of  which  has  puzzling  characteristics. 

The  group  comprises  19  pieces  in  the  main 
collection,  one  of  which  is  Uncirculated  and 
another  one  of  which  is  unlisted.  The  average 
grade  of  the  remaining  pieces  is  Fine  to  Very 
Fine.  There  are  11  further  pieces  classified 
either  as  duplicates  or  unattributed  coins. 
James  F.  Ruddy's  file  of  clear  photographs  of 
the  different  varieties,  black  and  white,  is  in¬ 
cluded.  Here  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  offerings  of  the  present  issue  of  the 
Rare  Coin  Review.  You  can  acquire  it  simply 
by  writing  a  check,  and  that  for  a  low  amount, 
what  took  James  F.  Ruddy  many  years  to  col¬ 
lect  and  study.  And,  you  get  a  lot  of  coins  for 
your  money!  A  telephone  call  is  definitely  sug¬ 
gested  to  reserve  this! . 4,995.00 

1783  Chalmers  silver  shilling.  Variety  with  long 
worm.  VG  to  F.  Attractive  light  gray  surfaces. 
A  prize  scarcity,  and  long  a  favorite  of  colonial 
specialists.  Telephone  Tom  Becker,  and  it  can 
be  yours  for  just . 675.00 

1767  French  colonies  sou.  Counterstamped  "RF" 
(for  Republique  Francaise).  A  very  attractive 
Fine  specimen  . 85.00 

1785  Nova  Constellatio  copper.  Variety  with 
pointed  rays.  Sharp  EF-AU.  Pleasing  medium 
brown  surfaces.  Well  defined  in  all  areas.  One 
of  the  nicest  specimens  we've  seen  in  recent 
times . 49S  (X) 
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Superb  1787  Immunis  Columbia 


1787  Immunis  Columbia  copper  cent.  Obverse 
with  seated  goddess  holding  the  scales  of 
justice.  IMMUNIS  COLUMBIA  surrounding. 
Reverse  with  heraldic  eagle.  The  dies  are 
believed  to  be  by  James  Atlee.  This  piece  is 
described  on  page  33  of  the  1984  edition  of 
the  Guide  Book  of  United  States  Coins. 

Choice  Uncirculated  with  red  and  brown 
surfaces.  Struck  with  needle-sharp  detail  on 
every  portion  of  the  coin.  Ample  traces  of 
original  mint  red.  This  is  far  and  away  the  finest 
specimen  we  have  ever  seen  of  this  issue.  It 
traces  its  pedigree  to  the  Allison  W.  Jackman 
Collection.  The  Garrett  Collection  coin  sold 
by  us  as  Lot  605  in  November  1979,  a  piece 
which  was  overstruck  on  a  1786  New  Jersey 
copper,  was  described  as  Unc.,  MS-60  and 
brought  $21 ,000.  The  price  for  which  we  are 
offering  this  piece  represents  one  of  the  best 
values  in  our  inventory,  in  the  cataloguer's  o- 
pinion.  A  beautiful  design  with  a  classic  reputa¬ 
tion,  in  combination  with  superb  condition, 
makes  this  coin  a  winner . 9,750.00 

The  Immunis  Columbia  piece  is  related  to  the  Immune  Co¬ 
lumbia  coins  of  the  same  era.  Very  little  is  known  concern¬ 
ing  them.  It  is  believed  that  the  Immune  Columbia  pieces 
were  engraved  in  England  by  George  Wyon,  and  the  dies 
were  brought  to  America  for  coinage.  The  Immunis  Colum¬ 
bia  pieces  are  believed  to  represent  the  work  of  lames  Atlee, 
who  also  produced  dies  for  numerous  varieties  of  state  cop¬ 
per  coins  of  the  1 785-1 788  era.  The  legend  is  a  reference  to 
Columbia  (America)  being  immune  to  the  problems  of  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Also  see  the  related  1785  Vermont/Immune 
Colurhbia  copper  offered  later  in  the  present  catalogue. 


1788  Massachusetts  half  cent.  Ryder-1 -B.  Very 
Good  $89;  Choice  Uncirculated,  lustrous 
brown  surfaces.  Trace  of  light  striking  near  the 
center  of  the  figure,  as  made.  One  of  the  finest 
known  examples  of  this  issue.  Only  when 
great  collections  come  on  the  market  are 
pieces  of  this  quality  seen.  Whether  you  are 
forming  a  type  set  of  Massachusetts  pieces  or 
a  collection  by  variety,  this  is  deserving  of  your 
close  attention . 2,450.00 

1788  Massachusetts  cent.  Period  after  MASSA¬ 
CHUSETTS.  Ryder-10-L.  About  Uncirculated, 
sharp  and  lustrous.  Gorgeous  light  brown 
surfaces  . 1,295.00 


1786  Connecticut.  Miller-5. 3-N.  Hercules  Head. 
A  scarce  (R-3)  variety.  Spectacularly  double 


struck.  A  marvelous  piece  for  the  specialist. 
Fine  to  Very  Fine . 595.00 


1787  Connecticut.  Horned  Bust  variety.  Miller-4-L. 
Spectacularly  double  struck,  with  prominently 
doubled  features  in  just  about  every  area.  A 
wonderful  item  for  the  Connecticut  specialist 
or  for  the  numismatist  who  desires  something 
unusual  and  fascinating.  Uncirculated,  with 
lustrous  brown  surface.  Even  without  the  dou¬ 
ble  struck  feature,  the  piece  would  be  a  land¬ 
mark  among  Connecticut  coppers.  Another 
classic  item  .  3,995.00 


1787  Connecticut.  Mailed  Bust  left  style. 
Miller-1 2-Q.  A  spectacularly  double  struck 
piece  with  two  dates,  two  appearances  of 
AUCTORI,  and  doubled  other  features.  Struck 
on  a  split  planchet.  Here  is  one  which  prob¬ 
ably  was  in  the  "discard  pile"  but  which, 
somehow,  made  it  into  circulation!  Certainly 
a  spectacular  piece.  Very  Fine . 495.00 

1787  Connecticut.  Draped  Bust  left  variety.  Miller 
32.7-X.1 .  VF-EF . 195.00 


1787  Connecticut.  Draped  Bust  left  variety. 
Miller-33. 38-Z. 23.  A  very  rare  (R-7)  die  varie¬ 
ty.  Very  Fine  to  EF . 79.5.00 

1787  Connecticut.  Miller-43. 1-Y.  CONNFC 

misspelling.  Sharp  AU  grade.  Extremely  well 
struck  with  wonderful  detail.  Another 
marvelous  Connecticut  copper!  .  995.00 

1788  Connecticut.  Mailed  Bust  right.  Miller  2-D. 

VF  . 225.00 


1788  Connecticut.  Miller-4. 1-K.  Spectacularly 
double  struck,  with  the  obverse  impression 


consisting  also  of  the  top  part  of  the  reverse! 
The  striking  caused  a  distending  of  the  plan¬ 
chet,  with  the  result  that  it  is  of  an  oblong 
shape.  This  coin  is  probably  the  most  spec 
tacular  error  that  we  have  ever  seen  of  a  Con¬ 
necticut  issue.  Twice  our  price  would  not 
locate  another.  This  is  certainly  a  conversation 
piece  which  will  attract  attention  and  be  ad¬ 
mired  wherever  collectors  of  state  copper 
coins  gather!  Very  sharp  . 3,450.00 

1788  Connecticut.  Draped  Bust  left  variety. 
Miller-1 5.1  -L.  1 .  Very  rare  (R-6)  variety.  A  pleas¬ 
ing  Very  Fine  specimen  with  a  wealth  of  sharp 
design  detail . 695. (X) 


1771  Machin's  Mills  imitation  halfpenny. 
Vlack-2-71  A.  Spectacularly  double  struck,  with 
two  dates  and  two  each  of  certain  other  design 
features.  A  sharp  Fine  impression  495.00 


1778  Machin's  Mills  imitation  British  halfpenny. 
Vlack-1 1-78A.  Spectacularly,  wonderfully  dou¬ 
ble  struck  with  two  dates,  portions  of  two 
heads,  and  so  on.  The  second  impression  is 
50%  off-register  from  the  first.  VF  .  .695.00 


1787  Nova  Eborac  (New  York)  coinage  Refer  to 
page  43  of  A  Guide  Book  of  United  States 
Coins.  Type  with  figure  on  reverse  facing  right. 
Extremely  Fine.  Very  sharp.  A  remarkable  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  poor  planchets  and  low  grades 
usually  seen.  First  check  or  telephone  reser¬ 
vation  gets  it  for .  1,295.00 

1787  Nova  Eborac.  Reverse  with  seated  figure  fac¬ 
ing  left.  VF-EF  $495;  Extremely  Fine,  a  few 
marks . 685.00 


1787  Nova  Eborac.  Large  Head  variety.  Ex 

ceedingly  rare.  Probably  no  more  than  two  or 
three  dozen  exist  in  all  grades  The  present 
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Reverse  of  1785  Vermont  Immune/Columbia 


copper 


piece  has  an  About  Fine  obverse  and  a  Fine 
reverse.  Seldom  offered  for  sale  or,  for  that 
matter,  seldom  seen,  even  in  the  largest 
collections . 1,495.00 

1787  New  Jersey.  Maris-28-L.  Outline  to  shield. 
Sharp  VF-EF.  Smooth,  pleasing  light  brown 
planchet  . 495.00 

1787  New  Jersey.  Maris-31-L.  Outline  to  shield. 
Very  Fine.  Medium  brown  planchet  with 
traces  of  a  lighter  coloration.  Some  very  minor 
porosity  scarcely  worthy  of  notice.  A  very 
pleasing  New  Jersey  copper . 365.00 

1787  New  Jersey.  Maris-34-J.  Large  planchet.  Plain 
shield.  Fine . 95.00 

1787  New  Jersey.  Maris-39-a.  Outline  to  shield. 
Very  Fine  $365;  VF-EF . 429.00 

1787  New  Jersey.  Maris-52-i.  Large  planchet.  Plain 
shield.  F-VF . 155.00 


1785  Vermont  Immune/Columbia  Copper 


1785  Vermont.  Immune  Columbia  reverse. 

Ryder-1.  This  is  the  Garrett  Collection 
specimen  sold  by  us  on  November  29,  1979, 
Lot  551,  for  $3,400.  The  purchaser  was  John 
Roper.  In  the  subsequent  sale  of  the  Roper 
Collection  (Stack's  1983)  the  coin  brought 
about  half  the  earlier  valuation  and  was  sold 
to  a  dealer  who  then  offered  it  for  resale. 
Subsequently,  it  passed  into  our  hands,  and 
we  offer  it  for  sale  herewith. 

The  piece  was  produced  at  Machin's  Mills 
circa  1787-1788.  The  obverse  bears  the  por¬ 
trait  of  King  George  III  with  the  crude  inscrip¬ 
tion  VERMON  AUCTORI.  Like  many  other 
Machin's  Mills  products  the  die  was  original¬ 
ly  made  in  shallow  relief  with  an  absence  of 
detail,  so  that  pieces  freshly  struck  from  the 
dies  would  appear  to  be  worn  and  would  give 
the  evidence  of  having  passed  the  test  of 
authenticity  from  having  been  in  circulation. 
The  reverse  is  from  an  earlier  die,  dated  1 785, 
bearing  the  seated  figure  of  Columbia  on  a 
bale  of  merchandise,  holding  in  one  hand  a 
staff  and  liberty  cap,  and  in  the  other  the  scales 
of  justice.  The  legend  IMMUNE  COLUMBIA 
surrounds,  a  reference  to  Columbia  (the 
United  States)  being  immune  or  isolated  from 
the  problems  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

This  die  combination  was  probably  muled 
inadvertently  (as  was,  for  example,  Ryder-13). 
About  two  dozen  or  so  specimens  are  known 
today,  all  of  which  are  on  small  planchets  and 
show  incomplete  borders.  The  Richardson 
plate  coin  is  impaired  by  a  massive  planchet 
defect.  Most  others  are  impaired  in  one  way 
or  another.  The  present  coin  is  one  of  the  finest 
we  have  seen.  The  casual  observer  might  assign 
a  grade  of,  say,  Very  Good  based  upon  its  ap¬ 
pearance,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  actual 
wear  it  is  Fine  or  even  Very  Fine.  One  specialist 
has  assigned  the  grade  of  Extremely  Fine  to  it! 
The  various  Machin's  Mills  coins  are  difficult 
to  grade  using  normal  standards,  for  it  is  vir¬ 
tually  impossible  in  many  instances  to  separate 


actual  wear  from  weak  striking  and/or  dies 
made  with  indistinct  features.  The  Vermont 
specialist  will  recognize  this  as  one  of  the  finest 
known  examples  of  what  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  desired  Vermont  varieties.  Undoubted¬ 
ly,  it  was  the  finest  specimen  encountered  by 
T.  Harrison  Garrett,  one  of  the  premier 
numismatists  of  the  19-century  .  .  .2,975.00 


1786  Vermont.  Ryder-6.  Sun  peeping  over 
forested  ridge  design.  VERMONTENSIUM  RES 
PUBLICA  legend.  One  of  the  earliest  Vermont 
coppers,  this  was  struck  at  Rupert,  Vermont. 
We  offer  two  splendid  specimens  of  this  issue: 
Very  Fine  $795;  VF-EF . 995.00 


1786  Vermont.  Ryder-8.  VERMONTENSIUM.  Sun 
and  forested  ridge  design  as  preceding. 
Reverse  with  rays.  Sharp  and  pleasing  VF-EF. 
Mint-caused  planchet  clip  at  left  edge,  a  very 
unusual  situation  for  an  early  Vermont  piece 
of  this  type.  The  planchet  of  this  specimen  is 
unusually  smooth  and  defect-free  (compare, 
for  example,  the  Richardson  plate  coin  which 
has  obverse  fissures).  Scarcest  of  the  three 
1786  varieties  of  this  type  (R-6,  7,  and  8).  A 
find  for  the  specialist . 975.00 


1786  Baby  Head  variety.  Ryder-9.  The  obverse  of 
this  issue  portrays  the  head  of  an  infant, 
although  probably  the  engraver  did  not  intend 
it  this  way.  R-9  is  known  for  its  generally  low 
state  of  preservation,  and  most  pieces  have 
severe  problems.  The  Richardson  plate  coin 
certainly  is  one  of  the  finest  known  examples, 
but  it  has  a  major  planchet  clip,  most  of  the 
reverse  legend  cannot  be  read,  and  there  are 
some  dents  or  grooves  in  the  upper  left 
quadrant  of  the  reverse.  The  finest  known 
specimen  is  that  pictured  in  the  Guide  Book 
(extreme  upper  left  of  page  46),  the  piece 
formerly  in  the  Bennington  Museum.  This  was 
stolen  a  number  of  years  ago  and  has  not  been 
located.  It  may  be  gone  forever,  for  one  writer 
stated  that  it  is  believed  that  this  and  other 
pieces  were  thrown  in  the  Charles  River  (near 
Boston)  when  the  thieves  feared  capture.  In 
any  event,  the  Bennington  coin  notwithstand¬ 
ing,  most  known  specimens  are  in  very  low 
preservation.  It  is  doubtful  that  more  than  20 
to  30  exist  in  all. 


Normally  we  would  consider  ourselves  for¬ 
tunate  to  have  a  single  example  of  Ryder-9. 
An  occupation  of  circumstances  has  made 
possible  an  extraordinary  offering,  three 
distinct  specimens,  possibly  representing  10% 
of  the  known  population  for  this  variety!  They 
are  available  as  follows:  Fine,  with  unusually 
smooth  surfaces,  tiny  planchet  chip,  as  made, 
at  lower  left  of  the  obverse.  Excellent  details. 
$995;  Fine,  slightly  sharper  than  the  preceding, 
several  planchet  fissures  (due  to  poor  rolling 
of  the  copper  strip)  $1 ,275;  VF-EF.  A  full  strike 
with  all  inscriptions  and  the  date  bold.  A  plan¬ 
chet  flaw  on  the  top  of  the  reverse  and  a  minor 
fissure  or  two  on  the  obverse  are  mentioned 
for  accuracy.  One  of  the  finest  known  ex¬ 
amples  of  this  issue,  certainly  among  the  top 
three  to  five  pieces!  A  rare  prize  for  the 
specialist  and  connoisseur! . 2,995.00 


1786  Vermont.  Ryder-10.  Mailed  Bust  left.  Fine 
to  Very  Fine.  Some  usual  planchet  roughness, 
but  overall  far  nicer  than  usually  seen.  Scarcer 
of  the  two  1 786  varieties  of  this  type.  Virtual¬ 
ly  without  exception  the  R-10  and  R-1 1  issues 
are  struck  on  planchets  made  from  rough, 
poor  copper  with  fissures  and/or  porosity,  an 
evidence  of  the  extreme  difficulties  in  obtain¬ 
ing  copper  supplies.  The  Richardson  plate 
coins  for  R-10  and  R-1 1  both  show  problems. 
The  present  coin  is  very  pleasing  and  is  one 
of  the  nicest  to  come  on  the  market  in  recent 
times . 895.00 


1786  Vermont.  Mailed  Bust  left.  Second  variety 

of  this  year.  Ryder-1 1 .  Portrait  of  King  George 
II  as  preceding.  Fine  to  Very  Fine.  With  plan¬ 
chet  flaw  on  the  obverse  portrait.  Peripheral 
inscription  is  exceedingly  bold,  not  exceed¬ 
ed  in  sharpness  by  any  other  specimen  of  R-1 1 
seen!  $495;  Fine  to  Very  Fine.  A  few  planchet 
flaws  as  normal.  About  on  par  with  the 
Richardson  plate  coin  $575;  VF,  nicer  than  the 
preceding.  Planchet  flaws  minimal.  Some 
green  verdigris  at  the  center  of  the  reverse. 
One  of  the  very  finest  known  specimens  of  this 
issue.  A  prize  for  the  specialist . 995.00 

1787  Vermont.  Ryder-13.  The  famous  BRITAN¬ 

NIA  variety.  A  curious  variety  made  by  com¬ 
bining  a  Vermont  obverse  die  with  the  delib¬ 
erately-worn  (appearing)  reverse  of  an  imita¬ 
tion  British  halfpenny.  Probably  made  by 
mistake  at  Machin's  Mills.  Not  a  rare  issue, 
which  is  fortunate  as  this  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  fascinating  of  all  state  copper  coins! 
Fine  to  Very  Fine  (grading  by  obverse  only) 
$225;  Extremely  Fine . 395.00 

1788  Vermont.  Mailed  Bust  right  Ryder- 16.  This 
variety  is  the  most  plentiful  of  all  Vermont 
issues  1785-1788.  The  present  writer  estimates 
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that  200-400  are  known  totally.  Very  Fine 
obverse.  Fine  reverse  $395;  Very  Fine,  dou¬ 
ble  struck  with  portions  of  the  reverse  legend 
appearing  in  relief  on  the  shield  of  the  seated 
figure.  Quite  unusual . 595.00 


1788  Vermont.  Mailed  Bust  right.  Ryder-27.  Very 
Fine  $495;  Very  Fine  to  Extremely  Fine,  in¬ 
teresting  double  strike,  with  the  double  struck 
lettering  especially  prominent  at  the  left  border 


of  both  the  obverse  and  reverse.  A  very 
unusual  item! . 695.00 

1781  North  American  token.  G-VG . 30.00 

(Circa  1792)  Kentucky  token.  Plain  edge.  Extreme¬ 
ly  Fine . 275.00 


(1792)  Kentucky  token.  Rare  variety  with  edge 
lettered:  PAYABLE  IN  LANCASTER  LONDON 
OR  BRISTON.  Superb  glossy  brown  Uncir¬ 
culated,  a  spectacular  example!  .  .1,295.00 

1794  Franklin  Press  token.  EF . 295.00 


1794  Talbot-Allum  &  Lee  cent.  Choice  Uncir¬ 

culated.  Red  and  brown  surfaces.  Variety  with 
NEW  YORK.  In  this  condition,  the  1794  issue 
is  at  least  five  to  ten  times  rarer  than  the  issue 
dated  1 795,  although  catalogue  values  do  not 
reflect  this! .  1,495.00 

1795  Talbot,  Allum  &  Lee  cent.  Extremely  Fine 

$245;  Choice  Uncirculated.  Lustrous  glossy 
brown  surfaces  with  tinges  of  original  mint  red. 
A  superb  specimen  of  one  of  the  most  popular 
tokens  from  this  era . 1,295.00 


1796  Myddleton  Silver  Token 


1796  Myddleton  token  in  silver.  Choice  Proof. 

Attractively  toned  over  a  long  period  of  years, 
this  specimen  is  of  a  design  which  is  desig¬ 
nated  by  both  Crosby  and  the  Cuide  Book  as 
being  "unsurpassed  in  beauty  and  design  by 
any  piece  of  this  period."  It  is  the  work  is  of 
engraver  Conrad  Kuchler.  On  the  obverse  is 
an  allegorical  scene  of  a  mother  and  two 
children,  from  England,  with  an  anchor  in  the 
background  (evidence  of  their  travel  by  sea), 
the  pair  being  received  by  the  goddess 
America,  behind  whom  is  a  cornucopia 
representing  the  land  of  plenty.  On  the  reverse 
the  traditional  figure  of  England,  Britannia 
seated,  is  shown  with  her  head  downcast  in 
sorrow  from  having  lost  her  citizens.  An  attrac¬ 
tive  and  wonderful  specimen  of  this  elegant 
issue . 6,995.00 

The  inscriptions  relate  to  the  British  settlement  in  Kentucky 
conceived  by  Philip  Parry  Price  Myddelton,  a  British  en¬ 
trepreneur,  who  sought  to  induce  citizens  of  that  isle  to 
emigrate  to  America.  The  present  writer  does  not  know 
precisely  what  area  of  Kentucky  was  set  aside  under  this  pro¬ 
posal,  or  whether  a  beginning  settlement  was  made.  Perhaps 
a  reader  can  provide  further  information.  The  token,  known 
in  both  silver  and  copper,  was  the  work  of  Conrad  Kuchler, 
who  was  also  remembered  for  his  brilliant  Washington 
Seasons  medals,  among  other  productions.  Coining  was  ef¬ 
fected  at  the  Soho  Mint  in  England  operated  by  Boulton  & 
Watt  This  coining  establishment  had  the  most  modern 
technology  of  any  mint  in  the  world.  For  a  period  of  years 
the  firm  shipped  prepared  planchets  to  the  Philadelphia  Mint, 
which  used  them  to  strike  half  cents  and  cents. 

1787  Fugio  copper.  The  Club  Rays  variety. 
Newman-3-D.  Scarce  and  popular  issue.  Nice 
Very  Fine  . 565.00 


1787  Fugio.  STATES  UNITED  at  sides  of  circle. 
Newman-1 3-X.  Glossy  brown  Uncirculated. 
Sharply  struck  on  a  very  excellent  quality  plan- 
chet.  An  especially  nice  piece!  .  .  .1,495.00 

1787  Fugio.  STATES  UNITED.  8-pointed  star  on 

label.  VF . 295.00 

1796  Castorland  medal.  Modern  (circa  1960)  Paris 
Mint  bronze  restrike  with  "antiqued"  surface 
as  made  . 10.00 

(1783)  Undated  Washington  Double  Head  cent. 
Very  good . 55.00 


1791  Washington  small  eagle  cent.  An  attractive 
Uncirculated,  prooflike  issue.  A  superb 
specimen  of  this  popular  issue.  Considered  by 
some  to  have  been  a  proposal  for  national 
contract  coinage . 1,250.00 


(1795)  Washington  Liberty  and  Security  penny. 
Uncirculated,  red  and  brown.  Sharply  struck 
and  very  beautiful.  This  specimen  is  from  the 
Matthew  A.  Stickney  Collection  and  is  il¬ 
lustrated  in  the  Chapman  catalogue  of  that 
event.  A  superb  specimen  of  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  impressive  of  all  Washington  pieces 
of  this  era  . 2,495.00 

1795  Washington  Liberty  and  Security  halfpen¬ 
ny.  LONDON  edge.  F  to  VF . 95.00 

1795  Washington  Grate  Cent  or  token.  Uncir¬ 
culated,  prooflike.  Rich  brown  surfaces.  Varie¬ 
ty  with  large  buttons  on  toga . 695.00 

Washington  SUCCESS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 
token.  Baker-265.  Large  size.  Plain  edge.  A 
nice  EF-AU  specimen . 895.00 


Washington  SUCCESS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 
token.  Small  size.  Reeded  edge.  Baker-267 
Lustrous  AU.  Very  scarce . 995.00 

1820  North  West  Company  token.  Very  Good, 
holed  (as  usual;  Indians  fastened  them  on 
string)  $795;  line,  holed . 995,00 
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By  Codman  Hislop 
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Reuben  Harmon,  Jr.,  of  Rupert,  Vermont,  mint 
master  to  the  Republic  of  Vermont,  certainly  did 
not  think  of  himself  as  a  “Colonial"  when,  in 
1785,  he  petitioned  the  Vermont  House,  then  sit¬ 
ting  in  Norwich,  “for  leave  to  coin  a  quantity  of 
copper." 

Nor  did  his  fellow  Vermonters  who  for  good 
reason  by  1785  were  ardent  supporters  of  the 
recently  won  American  Revolution.  One 
remembers  the  anguished  years  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Grants  when  the  Green  Mountain 
Boys  organized  to  battle  the  sheriffs'  posses  riding 
in  from  New  York  to  claim  Green  Mountain  lands 
under  King  George  the  Third's  grant  to  the  Duke 
of  York.  “Colonials?"  In  the  language  of  our  time: 
No  way! 

By  1785  the  expedient  Republic  of  Vermont 
knew  its  future  lay  with  the  then  painfully  emerg¬ 
ing  United  States  of  America.  It  was  to  take  six 
more  years  of  grinding  political  wheels  before 


statehood  was  realized,  and  in  the  meantime  the 
Republic  of  Vermont  and  its  neighboring  states 
of  the  American  Confederacy  had  overwhelming 
problems:  a  soaring  inflation,  mounting  debt, 
British  markets  closed  to  American  traders,  and 
a  currency  of  rag  tag  copper  and  silver  coins, 
British  and  Spanish,  a  host  of  private  tokens, 
counterfeits,  and  a  paper  money  not  worth  put¬ 
ting  in  your  pocket. 

By  1785,  when  Reuben  Harmon  built  his  Mint 
House  just  east  of  the  Mettowee,  in  Rupert,  prices 
had  advanced  twenty  times  over  what  they  had 
been  ten  years  earlier.  In  1 772  unskilled  labor  was 
paid  22  cents  a  day;  by  1 780  a  farm  hand  was 
receiving  79  cents,  and  struggling  on  that  to  make 
ends  meet.  General  Washington  was  bemoaning 
the  blatant  extravagance  of  those  with  money  and 
their  unrestrained  importation  of  luxury  goods, 
payment  for  which  had  to  be  made  in  a  rapidly 
depleting  hard  currency  the  American  states  could 
ill  afford  to  lose.  The  General,  however,  could 
cheer  himself  up  by  noting  that  his  land  company 
in  western  New  York  was  booming,  selling  off 
farms  at  one  dollar  an  acre. 


So  Reuben  Harmon,  Jr.,  of  Rupert  [then  spelled 
“Reupert"],  in  this  time  of  economic  crisis,  elected 
himself  and  two  Dorset  neighbors,  Abraham 
Underhill,  and  Benjamin  Baldwin,  to  produce  a 
copper  coinage  with  which  Vermonters  could 
carry  on  the  small  trade  of  households,  of  the 
baker,  the  candlestick  maker,  and  the  blacksmith. 
The  Republic's  legislature  had  been  quite  specific 
about  the  nature  of  the  coins  which  would  be 
struck  at  the  mint  on  the  Mettowee:  "...all  cop¬ 
pers  coined  by  him  shall  be  in  pieces  of  'A  of  an 
ounce,  Troy  weight  each,  with  such  devices  and 
mottos  as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Commit¬ 
tee  appointed  for  the  purpose  by  this  assembly." 
One  can  be  sure  Harmon's  Dorset  neighbors, 
Abraham  Underhill  and  Benjamin  Baldwin,  would 
watch  the  business  with  a  sharp  eye,  for  they  were 
his  sureties  in  the  amount  of  $5,000. 

Harmon  seemed  to  be  a  solid  citizen.  With  his 
father  he  came  into  Vermont  from  Suffield,  Con¬ 
necticut  about  1768,  part  of  that  wave  of  Connec¬ 
ticut  families  whose  numbers  almost  resulted  in 
the  name  "New  Connecticut"  taking  the  place 
of  "Vermont." 


Reuben  Harmon,  Jr.,  was  a  member  of  that 
famous  meeting  in  Dorset,  in  1776,  which  initiated 
the  moves  which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
the  Republic  of  Vermont,  that  "Vermon  Res 


The  following  article,  by  Codman  Hislop,  treats 
one  of  the  most  fascinating  areas  of  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  American  coinage— the  copper  issues  of  Ver¬ 
mont.  The  author  has  lived  for  about  40  years  in 
Dorset,  Vermont,  about  an  hour's  walking  distance 
from  a  structure  considered  by  some  to  be  the 
original  mint  house.  ", So  far  as  the  natives  are  con¬ 
cerned  40  years  isn't  enough,  I'm  still  a  'summer 
visitor,'  "  Mr.  Hislop  relates.  He  is  a  retired  pro¬ 
fessor  of  American  Civilization  (Union  College, 
Schenectady,  New  York),  the  author  of  numerous 
books  and  articles,  and  is  currently  at  work  on  new 
material  pertaining  to  General  Benedict  Arnold's 
treason  at  West  Point. 


For  further  reading  on  the  subject  of  Vermont 
coppers,  Rare  Coin  Review  readers  may  enjoy 
Studies  on  Money  in  Early  America,  published  by 
the  American  Numismatic  Society,  197 6,  which 
contains  an  article,  "Vermont  Copper  Coinage," 
by  Kenneth  E.  Bressett;  Centennial  Publication  of 
the  American  Numismatic  Society,  1958,  which 
contains  an  interesting  article  by  Eric  P.  Newman 
pertaining  to  Mach  in's  Mills;  and  the  classic  Early 
Coins  of  America,  by  Sylvester  S.  Crosby,  1875, 
available  in  reprint  form. 

Q.  David  Bowers  and  the  Research  Department 
of  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  is  planning  to 
publish  an  illustrated  book  on  the  subject  of  Ver¬ 
mont  coinage  later  in  1 984  or  in  1 985.  Work  is  now 
in  progress. 


The  Coinage  of  Vermont 

1785-1788 
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Vermont  copper  of  1786 


Publica"  which  the  Vermont  house  told  Harmon 
was  to  be  the  motto  on  those  first  coppers  struck 
in  1785. 

Reuben  Harmon's  labors  as  a  mintmaster  were 
innocent  enough  for  the  first  two  years.  We  have 
a  picture  of  the  strenuous  business  of  sinking  the 
quickly  worn  out  dies  and  striking  the  copper  pen¬ 
nies  from  a  letter  written  in  1855  by  Reuben's 
grandson,  Julian: 

"...my  father  gives  me  answers  to  your 
questions  as  follows...  thinks  Wm.  Buel,  of 
New  Haven,  cut  the  dies.  The  Mint  House 
stood  on  Pi  I  let  [Pawlett]  River,  three  rods 
from  his  father's  house— storey  and  a  half 
house,  not  painted— a  furnace  on  one  end 
for  melting  copper  &  rolling  the  bars,  etc.; 
in  the  other  (west)  end,  machinery  for 
stamping,— in  the  center  that  for  cutting, 
etc.  The  stamping  was  done  by  means  of 
an  iron  screw  attached  to  heavy  timbers 
above  and  moved  by  hand  with  aid  of 
ropes.  60  per  minute  could  be  stamped, 
although  30  per  minute  was  the  usual 
number.  Wm.  Buel  assisted  in  striking  the 
coins.  3  persons  were  required  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  one  to  place  the  copper,  and  two  to 
swing  the  stamp.  At  first  the  coins  passed 
2  for  a  penny,  then  4,  then  8,  when  it 
ceased  to  pay  expenses...  My  father,  Dr. 
John  Harmon,  also  thinks  there  was  a 
plough  on  one  side  of  the  coins..." 

Copper  pennies  poured  out  of  Rupert  Harmon's 
Mint  House,  enough  of  them  he  hoped  to  drive 
out  of  the  Vermont  market  the  coppers  struck  by 
English  speculators  and  confusion  of  debased 
coinage  which  was  an  affront  to  orderly  business. 

Those  first  pennies,  struck  in  1 785  and  the  first 
half  of  1786,  proclaimed  "Vermont"  loud  and 
clear.  The  device  on  the  obverse,  in  the  language 
of  the  numismatist,  showed  "the  sun  rising  from 
behind  a  range  of  wooded  mountains,  a  plough 
in  the  field  beneath;  the  legend:  'Vermons  Res 
Publica  1785." 

On  the  reverse,  "an  eye  within  a  small  circle, 
from  which  issue  26  rays,  thirteen  long,  their 
points  intersecting  a  circle  of  13  stars,  and  thir¬ 
teen  short  [rays],  between  the  stars  and  the 
center."  One  suspects  that  "eye  within  a  small 
circle"  may  well  have  had  Masonic  antecedents. 
But  those  1 3  rays  and  1 3  stars,  in  1 785  show  clear¬ 
ly  enough  the  Republic  of  Vermont's  interest  in 
the  surrounding  13  United  States.  The  legend  on 
this  reverse  clinched  the  matter:  "Stella  Quarta 
Decima"...  the  Fourteenth  Star. 

In  October,  1786,  Reuben  again  petitioned  the 
Legislature;  this  time  he  urged  it  to  extend  his  coin 
making  monopoly  "...for  a  further  term  of  10 
years..."  arguing  that  "...the  present  scarcity  of 
a  circulating  medium  the  coining  of  coppers 
within  the  state  may  be  very  advantageous  to  the 
public."  For  reasons  which  will  soon  become 
clear,  Reuben  Harmon's  Dorset  bondsmen, 
Abraham  Underhill  and  Benjamin  Baldwin,  now 
disappear  from  the  record. 

The  Legislature  thought  eight  years  would  be 
enough,  a  suitable  reward  for  "his  great  expense 
in  erecting  works  and  procuring  a  quantity  of  cop¬ 
per."  The  Committee  on  Coinage  also  seems  to 
have  been  persuaded,  perhaps  by  Reuben  himself 
whose  sights  had  recently  been  raised  to  visions 
of  profit  well  beyond  the  borders  of  Vermont,  that 
it  should  replace  its  "sun-rising-over-mountains, 
plough-in-the-field"  coin  with  something  more 
familiar,  more  like  the  English  halfpennies  which 
were  not  bound  by  state  boundaries.  So  Reuben 
Harmon  got  his  new  coin,  "...on  the  one  side  of 
which  a  head,  with  the  motto  'auctoritate  Ver- 
montensium,  abridged...'  on  the  reverse,  a 


woman,  with  the  letters,  Inde:  Ft:  Lib:  ...for  In¬ 
dependence  and  Liberty." 

For  smart  operators  these  years  of  inflation  and 
depression  were  also  a  time  for  great  profit.  Just 
when  Captain  Thomas  Machin  of  Machin's  Mills, 
near  Newburgh,  N.Y.  and  Reuben  Harmon,  of  the 
Mint  House  on  the  Mettowee,  joined  forces  is  not 
certain;  probably  Machin's  intriguing  schemes  in¬ 
fluenced  Reuben's  second  petition  to  the  Vermont 
Legislature  fora  coin  design  which  would  forward 
those  schemes. 

Captain  Machin,  ex-British  Army  officer,  ex- 
American  Army  engineer,  is  remembered  best  by 
historians  as  the  ingenious  ironmonger  who 
stretched  a  huge  chain  across  the  Hudson  River 
at  West  Point,  a  successful  barrier  to  the  British 
fleet.  To  Reuben  Harmon,  however,  he  was  the 
proprietor  of  what,  for  devious  reasons,  was 
known  as  a  "hardware  manufactory"  at  Machin's 
Mills.  What,  in  fact,  went  on  at  Machin's  Mills  was 
what  Harmon  seems  to  have  decided  to  carry  on 
in  Rupert;  a  mint  house  whose  coppers  would  find 
markets  well  beyond  the  limits  imposed  by  his 
grants  from  the  Vermont  Legislature. 

Captain  Machin  and  Reuben  Harmon  were  now 
set  up  for  the  long  gamble.  Machin's  "Hardware 
Manufactory"  had  been  supplying  copper 
halfpennies  bearing  the  devices  of  Connecticut, 
if  not  quite  unlawfully,  certainly  they  were 
unauthorized.  But  what  he  really  hoped  for  were 
two  potentially  vastly  profitable  developments: 
first,  contracts  with  state  governments  to  issue 
their  official  coins,  if  and  when  they  could  be  per¬ 
suaded  to  authorize  them.  Second,  and  this  would 
have  been  a  memorable  coup,  to  capture,  "a 
grant  for  coinage  of  money  from  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled." 

By  April  1787,  this  ambitious  scheme  was  first 
formalized  in  a  painfully  detailed  contract  be¬ 
tween  Captain  Machin  and  five  partners.  By  June 
of  that  year  the  euphoria  of  this  golden,  or  cop¬ 
per,  opportunity  had  embraced  our  Reuben  Har¬ 
mon,  Jr.,  and  three  additional  partners  in  an  even 
more  formidable  contract. 

Both  men  had  their  working  stamping  presses. 
Harmon  had  the  services  of  diemaker  William 
Buel,  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  and  Captain 
Machin  employed  a  James  F.  Atlee,  an  equally 
capable  diemaker,  and  a  metallurgist  who  could 
extract  copper  from  the  old  brass  cannon  and  the 
mortors  of  the  Revolution  which  Machin  melted 
down  in  his  furnaces  at  Newburgh.  When 
diemakers  VanVoorhis  and  Coley  of  New  York 
City  joined  this  "hardware"  combine  that  year  the 
members  were  ready  to  become,  not  regional 
mint  masters,  but  the  coin  makers  of  the  new  na¬ 
tion.  The  Machin-Harmon  "hardware  manufac¬ 
tory"  might,  just  might,  emerge  as  the  national 
mint. 

Between  the  dream  and  the  reality,  however, 
were  unexpected  miscalculations,  economic  and 
political,  inevitable  in  a  decade  which  saw  the  end 
of  the  American  Revolution  and  the  signing  of  the 
new  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

From  the  numismatic  evidence  it  seems  likely 
that  part  of  the  partnerships  "hardware-cum- 
coinage"  operations  was  made  of  "...light  weight 
imitations  of  the  British  halfpenny,  with  a  bust 
obverse  and  Britannia  seated  reverse."  And  there 
is  little  doubt  that  most  of  these  coins  were  minted 
within  the  sound  of  the  Mettowee,  for,  according 
to  Simms,  in  his  History  of  Schoharie  County ,  N.Y., 
"...at  Mr.  Machin's  Mills  perhaps  a  thousand 
pounds  of  copper  was  manufactured...  in  the  year 
1 789;  previous  to  which  little  seems  to  have  been 
done." 

All  was  activity,  however,  at  Reuben  Harmon's 
mint  house,  until  coinage  ceased  there  when  the 
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partnership's  operations  shifted  to  Newburgh.  I'm 
not  going  to  describe  the  minute  variants  found 
among  the  identified  "strikes"  of  Vermont  pen¬ 
nies  Reuben  faithfully  continued  to  issue  in  1 785 
and  later;  they  offer  a  happy  hunting  ground  for 
the  coin  specialists,  and  proof  of  the  primitive 
technology  of  metallurgy,  for  the  dies  quickly 
wore  out,  or  cracked,  and  had  to  be  replaced, 
each  of  them  an  "original,"  for  the  die  cutter 
could  never  exactly  duplicate  the  die  he  was 
replacing. 

It  was  the  wider  market,  however,  which  called 
for  the  labors  of  the  four  die  sinkers  employed  by 
the  Machin-Harmon  "hardware  manufactory." 
Their  "Britannia"  halfpenny  imitation  had  an 
inter-state  currency;  in  appearance  it  was  close 
enough  to  the  Vermont  penny  which  replaced  the 
first  "sunrise-and-plough"  coin  of  1785.  There 
were  coppers  turned  out  with  a  Connecticut 
legend,  and  probably  coins  for  New  Jersey,  none 
of  them  official. 

One  suspects  Capt.  Machin  and  Reuben  Har¬ 
mon  were  men  in  a  hurry.  Strange  things  took 
place  in  the  mint  house.  Too  many  dies  for  too 
many  different  strikes,  some  dies  childishly  crude, 
and  sometimes  an  inadvertent  mixing  of  dies 
which  produced  those  errors  so  dear  to  the  col¬ 
lectors  of  a  later  generation. 

The  Vermont  Legislature  for  instance,  never 
authorized  a  coin  bearing  the  bust  of  George  III, 
Rex.,  dated  1 788,  with  a  reverse  of  a  seated 
female,  bearing  the  legend,  ironically  enough,  "In¬ 
de:  Et:  Lib."  We  see  Vermont  coins  with 
overstrikes  on  Connecticut  pieces,  on  Nova  Con- 
stellatio  tokens,  on  English  and  Irish  counterfeit 
halfpennies,  all  of  these  now  commanding  prices 
that  run  into  the  thousands  of  dollars  as 
numismatic  rarities. 

The  Machin-Harmon  "hardware  manufactory" 
failed,  probably,  for  two  major  reasons;  the  first, 
their  reckless  flooding  of  their  markets  with 
carelessly  produced,  counterfeit  and  underweight 
British  halfpennies.  The  great  dream  of  minting 
the  coins  of  the  new  United  States  government 
died  as  the  plans  for  a  national  mint  matured  in 
Congress  in  1 792.  With  the  opening  of  the  United 
States  Mint  at  Philadelphia  in  that  year,  all  such 
private  mints  as  Captain  Machin's  and  Reuben 
Harmon's  were  outlawed,  though  their  rough 
coppers  continued  to  circulate  for  decades 
afterward. 

Our  Reuben  Harmon,  Jr.,  must  have  seen  the 
handwriting  on  the  wall  well  before  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  National  Mint  for  he  left  Vermont  in 
1790;  the  year  after  Capt.  Machin  had  used  up 
his  thousand  pounds  of  copper.  The  partnership 
was  dissolved.  It's  easy  to  believe  that  Harmon 
found  his  new  home  in  Ohio  and  his  new  business 
of  making  salt  more  rewarding  then  making 
money  in  Vermont. 

Two  brief  footnotes:  The  original  mint  house 
which  stood  near  the  Mettowee,  on  the  north  side 
of  what  is  now  called  Hagar's  Brook,  was  moved 
several  times.  The  first  time,  apparently,  "...to  a 
spot  north  of  the  house  of  John  Harwood,  Esq., 
in  the  town  of  Rupert."  The  same  source,  a  let¬ 
ter  written  in  1856,  goes  on  to  say  "...it  was  again 
removed  from  its  third  location  to  a  site  nearly 
opposite,  where  it  remained  until  its  final  jour¬ 
ney...  This  placed  it  on  the  farm  of  William  Phelps, 
about  a  mile  north  of  John  Harwood's  residence... 
Here  it  stood  until  last  winter  when  it  was  blown 
down."  It  could  have  been  that  the  old  building 
was  resurrected,  for  a  structure  now  standing,  a 
neat,  red  farm  building  among  others,  near  the 
house  of  Bob  Graf,  on  the  west  side  of  Route  30 
in  Rupert,  has  an  attractive  sign  in  front  of  it  label¬ 
ing  it  as  "The  Harmon  Mint  House." 


Half  Cents 


The  following  offering  of  half  cents  includes  a 
number  of  nice''  pieces— no  great  rarities  or  ex¬ 
pensive  issues  but,  rather,  a  wide  selection  of 
type''  coins  in  popular  price  ranges. 


1795  Lettered  edge.  Punctuated  date.  Very  Good, 
porous . 275.00 

1795  Plain  edge,  no  pole  to  cap.  VG-8  obverse, 
Fine-1 2  reverse.  Lightly  struck  in  the  date  area 
and  on  the  corresponding  part  of  the  reverse, 
as  often  seen,  sometimes  causing  this  variety 
to  be  mistaken  for  the  1 796-no  pole.  Pleasing 


light  brown  surfaces . 375.00 

1803  Fine-15 . 59.00 

1804  Crosslet  4  in  date.  Stems  to  wreath.  Very 

Fine- 30  .  95.00 

1804  Spiked  Chin  variety.  VF-30  $95;  Choice 

EF-45,  an  exceptionally  nice  coin  .  .  .375.00 

1805  Large  5.  Stems  to  wreath.  VF-20  .  .  .90.00 

1806  Large  6.  Stems.  AU-50  . 445.00 


1806  Small  6.  Stemless  wreath.  VF-20  $89;  EF-40 

$195;  EF-45  $235;  AU-50  $445;  Select  Uncir¬ 
culated,  MS-63.  Glossy  lustrous  brown  sur¬ 
faces.  Exceptionally  well  struck.  A  truly 
marvelous  half  cent  that  will  look  nice  in  a 
specialized  collection  of  this  denomination  or 
to  illustrate  the  Draped  Bust  style  in  a  top- 
quality  type  set . 1,495.00 

1807  VG-8  $37;  VF  $95;  EF-45  with  some  claims 

to  AU-50.  Glossy  light  brown  surfaces.  Very 
scarce  in  this  lofty  grade.  First  telephone  call 
to  reserve  it  can  buy  it  for  just . 275.00 

1808  F-15  $47;  VF-30  .  135.00 

1809/6  VF-30  $45;  EF-40 . 75.00 

1809  Fine-12  $45;  EF-40  $75;  EF-45  . 95.00 

1810  Scarce  date.  VG-8  . 45.00 

1811  Rare  date.  Very  Good  to  Fine . 85.00 

1825  VF-30  $49;  EF-40  $75;  Uncirculated,  MS-60. 

Light  brown  with  frosty,  glossy  surfaces.  No 
1825  half  cent  any  condition  was  offered  in 
our  last  Rare  Coin  Review  issue!  Now  is  a  good 
time  to  "rediscover  the  classics,"  and  pieces 
such  as  this  nifty  half  cent  will  probably  never 
be  cheaper!  . 395.00 

1826  EF-40  $75;  EF-45  . 95.00 

1828  13  stars.  VF-30  $49;  EF-45  $95;  AU-50  $  1 49; 
MS-60  $335;  Select  Uncirculated,  MS-63. 
Iridescent  light  brown  surfaces.  A  marvelous 
example  . 625.00 


1828  12  Stars.  Scarce.  Extremely  Fine-45149.00 


1829  EF-40  $75;  EF-45 . 95.00 

1832  EF-45  . 95.00 

1833  VF-30  $49;  EF-45  . 95.00 

1834  VF-20  $45;  VF-30  $49;  EF-45  . 95.00 

1835  VF-30  $49;  EF-45  . 95.00 

1837  Half  cent  token.  VF-30 . 165.00 


1849  Large  date.  EF-45  $95;  Select  Uncirculated, 
MS-63.  Glossy’ brown  surfaces.  The  1849  half 
cent  is  very  rarely  seen  in  MS-63  grade  and, 
m  this  condition,  is  at  least  a  couple  dozen 
times  rarer  than  a  comparably  graded  coin 
from  the  mid  1850s.  A  prize  item  for  the 


connoisseur! . 795.00 

1851  EF-45  . 90.00 


1853  VF-30  $55;  Extremely  Fine-45  $90;  Choice 

Uncirculated,  MS-65.  Rich,  glossy  brown  sur¬ 
faces  with  ample  tinges  of  original  mint  red, 
particularly  on  the  reverse.  As  the  specialist 
knows  well,  1 853  half  cents  with  any  mint  col¬ 
or  are  few  and  far  between  (and  we  have 
never  seen  a  full  mint  color  issue  of  this  date, 
nor  has  Walter  Breen,  one  of  the  noted  ex¬ 
perts  in  the  denomination) .  1,295.00 

1854  VF-30  $55;  EF-45  $90;  Select  Uncirculated, 

MS-63.  We  had  one  of  these  in  our  Rare  Coin 
Review  No.  50  and  sold  it  instantly.  So,  this 
one  should  go  just  as  quickly! . 675.00 

1857  Last  date  of  issue.  VF-30  . 75.00 

Large  Cents 

We  offer  a  number  of  interesting  large  cents  in 
various  categories— "type"  coins  as  well  as  some 
scarce  dates.  Look  over  our  selection  carefully! 

1793  Chain  reverse.  The  first  American  large  cent. 
Fair  with  faint  outline  of  obverse  design  and 
with  no  date.  Reverse  has  a  bold  chain  and 
barely  visible  legends.  Identifiable  easily  as  to 
design  type . 595.00 


1793  Wreath.  Second  major  design  type  of  the 

year.  We  offer  specimens  in  several  grades: 
Good-4  $950;  Very  Good-8  obverse,  Good  to 
VG  reverse.  Smooth  brown  planchet.  Bold 
date  and  other  features.  A  really  superb  buy 
for  just  $1 ,295;  Very  Fine-20.  Light  brown  sur¬ 
faces.  Some  marks  on  the  obverse,  including 
a  line  under  the  chin  and  some  ancient  digs. 
Overall  a  very  sharp-appearing  coin.  Were  this 
piece  without  any  negatives  on  the  obverse 
it  would  be  worth  $3,000.  We  pass  it  along 
to  you  at  what  we  consider  to  be  a  extraor¬ 
dinary  value . 1,895.00 

1794  Fair,  with  bold  outline  of  head  and  liberty 

cap  and  with  a  few  scattered  traces  of  legends, 
sufficient  to  identify  the  type,  date  not  visible. 
Reverse  is  smooth.  A  filler  for  $45;  Fallen  4 
variety,  Good . 135.00 


1803  Small  date.  Small  fraction.  About 
Uncirculated-50.  Medium  brown  surfaces.  A 
prize  item  $995;  Choice  AU-55.  Glossy  light 


brown.  A  really  superb  specimen  for  the 
specialist  or  type  collector . 1,495.00 


1804  Original.  The  prime  rarity  among  19th- 
century  large  cents.  We  offer  a  really  beautiful 
Very  Fine-20  example  with  smooth,  even 
fields,  medium  brown  coloration,  and  attrac¬ 
tive  features  in  every  area.  A  minute  planchet 
defect  is  in  the  lower  area  of  the  hair  and  is 
scarcely  noticeable.  Late  state  of  the  dies,  with 
rim  breaks  on  the  obverse  and  reverse.  If  you 
are  a  large  cent  specialist  or  are  forming  a  date 
set  of  these  cents,  this  piece  will  be  a  "best 
buy"  for  you.  Most  often  1 804  large  cents  are 
very  dark  and  quite  porous.  This  piece  is  a  very 
pleasing  exception  and  is  bound  to  delight 
you! . 1,895.00 


Superb  Uncirculated  1810/09  Large  Cent 


1810/09  Choice  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-65.  A 

breathtakingly  beautiful,  simply  spectacular 
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The  spectacular  1810/09  cent  offered  in  this  issue 


specimen  of  this  issue.  The  piece  possesses 
fiery  mint  red,  just  beginning  to  tone  to  light 
brown.  It  is  what  another  large  cent  expert  has 
called  MS-70."  If  a  finer  piece  exists,  we  have 
never  seen  it. 

This  coin  has  been  off  the  market  for  several 
decades.  It  was  sold  years  ago— in  the  1950s 
or  early  1960s— by  a  Connecticut  dealer.  The 
coin  was  all  but  forgotten.  Then,  as  part  of  an 
estate,  it  was  auctioned  by  a  furniture  and  an¬ 
tiques  dealer,  at  which  sale  event  it  was  ac¬ 
quired  by  an  alert  numismatist.  Changing 
hands  twice,  the  piece  was  acquired  by  Q. 
David  Bowers  of  our  staff,  who  considers  it  to 
be  one  of  the  most  important  large  cents  our 
firm  has  handled  in  recent  times. 

The  piece  is  literally  priceless.  Double  or  tri¬ 
ple  our  asking  price  would  not  secure  a 
duplicate!  Here  is  a  prize  piece  for  the 
connoisseur . 9,750.00 


1820  Select  Uncirculated,  MS-63.  A  beautiful 
specimen  with  light  brown  and  iridescent 
obverse  mated  with  a  golden  brown  reverse. 
Like  most  1820  Uncirculated  cents,  this  exam¬ 
ple  probably  traces  its  ancestry  to  the  famous 
Randall  Hoard.  A  nice  type-set  item!  $895; 
Choice  Uncirculated,  MS-65.  A  gorgeous 
specimen  with  deep,  rich,  lustrous  brown  sur¬ 
faces.  A  truly  exceptional  piece  without  any 
spotting  or  "problems." . 1,900.00 

1841  Select  Uncirculated,  MS-63.  Brown  surfaces 

with  tinges  of  mint  fed.  A  few  minute  cheek 
marks.  Satisfaction  guaranteed,  as  is  the  case 
with  any  item  you  order  from  this  issue  of  the 
Rare  Coin  Review . 450.00 

1842  Large  Date.  "Choice  Brilliant  Uncirculated, 

MS-65"— or  at  least  that  is  what  it  was  earlier 
represented  to  be!  Actually,  the  piece  is  prop¬ 
erly  described  (and  here  offered)  as  AU-55, 
whizzed.  This  is  one  of  the  "processed"  coins 
that  were  so  often  seen  a  decade  ago  (until 
Virgil  Hancock,  president  of  the  American 
Numismatic  Association,  led  the  fight  against 
them— with  the  result  that  several  arrests  were 
made,  and  at  least  one  "coin  factory"  was 
closed  down).  If  the  piece  were  indeed  MS-65 
with  brilliant  surfaces  it  would  be  worth  about 
$10,000!  As  it  is,  AU-55  whizzed,  you  can  own 
it  for  just . 95.00 


1845  Choice  Uncirculated,  MS-65.  A  needle- 
sharp  strike.  Rich  glossy  brown  surfaces.  An 
outstanding  specimen  of  a  difficult  date  to  find 
in  this  preservation . 1,495.00 


1847  Choice  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-65.  Near¬ 
ly  full  fiery  mint  red!  A  pristine  piece  which 
is  just  beginning  to  tone  on  the  cheek  of  Miss 
Liberty  and  a  few  other  places.  Undoubted¬ 
ly,  this  coin  is  among  the  dozen  finest  known 
examples  of  this  date.  For  comparison  pur¬ 
poses,  an  MS-65  1847  cent  with  nearly  full 
original  brilliance  is  at  least  100  times  rarer 
than  an  1855  or  1856  cent  in  the  same  grade!!! 
An  item  that  the  advanced  collector  will  ap¬ 
preciate  and  may  well  find  to  be  underpriced 
for  just . 3,950.00 


1848  Select  Uncirculated,  MS-63.  Red  and  brown 
surfaces.  With  ample  tinges  of  original  mint 
red,  particularly  on  the  obverse.  Not  easy  to 


find  in  this  condition . 895.00 

1849  Choice  AU-55  .  169.00 


1850  Choice  Uncirculated,  MS-65.  An  extraor¬ 
dinarily  sharp  strike  with  evenly-patinated  light 
brown  surfaces,  admitting  now  and  then  of  a 
tinge  of  mint  red.  Here  is  a  coin  you  can  gaze 
upon  for  five  minutes  and  discover  something 
new  during  each  minute  of  looking— the  more 
you  contemplate  it,  the  nicer  it  seems  to  be! 
Another  item  for  the  connoisseur.  .  895.00 

1852  AU-50  $1 39;  Choice  Uncirculated,  MS-65. 

Glossy  brown  surfaces.  Exceptionally  sharply 
struck  . 895.00 

1853  Uncirculated,  MS-60,  glossy  brown  $295; 

Choice  Uncirculated,  MS-65.  Rich  glossy 
brown  surfaces . 895.00 

1854  AU-55  $159;  MS-60  $295;  beautiful  glossy 

brown  MS-63  . 595.00 

1856  Slanting  5  in  date.  MS-60  $295;  MS-63,  glossy 
brown . 595.00 

1856  Upright  5  in  date.  Choice  Uncirculated, 

MS-65.  Glossy  brown  surfaces . 895.00 

1857  Last  year  of  the  large  cent.  Large  date  varie¬ 

ty.  EF-45.  Very  scarce  (and  generally  unap¬ 
preciated)  . 95.00 

Small  Cents 

The  following  offering  of  small  cents  contains 

many  numismatic  delicacies.  For  starters,  there 

is  one  of  the  nicest  1856  flying  eagle  cents  we've 


seen  in  recent  times,  followed  in  quick  succes¬ 
sion  by  superb  examples  of  1857  and  1858. 
Among  Indian  cents  numerous  top-quality  pieces 
are  to  be  found,  pieces  not  often  seen  today.  The 
1909-S  Indian  cent,  an  exceptional  specimen  of 
one  of  the  lowest-mintage  issues,  is  bound  to  at¬ 
tract  attention  as  well. 

In  the  Lincoln  cent  offering  is  a  marvelous 
grouping  of  1910-S  pieces,  taken  from  an  original 
roll.  We  have  never  seen  such  a  group  as  this, 
and  once  they  are  sold,  we  doubt  if  another  of¬ 
fering  like  this  will  ever  come  our  way.  The  1955 
Doubled  Die  cents,  modern-day  rarities,  will 
likewise  be  of  interest,  not  to  overlook  numerous 
other  issues. 

Flying  Eagle  Cents 


1856  Flying  Eagle  cent.  Select  Proof-63.  A  splen¬ 
did,  beautiful,  outstanding  specimen  of  one 
of  America's  most  famous  rarities.  The  present 
coin  is  toned  a  light  golden  hue  (with  a  tiny 
darker  area  on  the  rim),  is  sharply  struck,  and 
is  one  of  the  nicest  pieces  we  have  seen  in  a 
long  time.  While  at  our  price  the  coin  will 
probably  sell  right  away  from  this  Rare  Coin 
Review  issue,  still  we  consider  it  desirable  to 
give  a  bit  about  its  history: 

By  1856  the  old-style  large  cent  was  viewed 
as  clumsy,  and  Mint  authorities  were  desirous 
of  changing  the  format.  Beginning  several 
years  earlier,  patterns  of  various  smaller  sizes 
had  been  tried.  Finally,  in  1856  the  copper- 
nickel  alloy  small-diameter  style  was  decided 
upon.  The  obverse  design  was  borrowed  from 
Christian  Gobrecht's  illustrious  silver  dollar 
design  (first  used  in  1836),  and  the  reverse  was 
an  adaptation  of  the  "agricultural"  wreath 
used  on  the  1854  $3  and  the  1854  Type  II  gold 
dollar. 

It  is  believed  that  about  600  examples  were 
struck  of  the  1856  flying  eagle  cent,  all  or  near¬ 
ly  all  in  business  strike  ("Uncirculated")  finish. 
These  were  intended  for  distribution  to  con¬ 
gressmen,  newspaper  editors,  and  others  of 
influence,  in  order  to  acquaint  them  with  the 
new  design,  alloy,  and  size.  Almost  immediate¬ 
ly,  the  1856  flying  eagle  cent  attracted  the  in¬ 
terest  of  collectors.  Within  a  couple  of  years 
pieces  were  trading  for  $1  to  $2  each.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  the  Philadelphia  Mint  produced  addi¬ 
tional  pieces,  mostly  of  Proof  finish,  probably 
to  the  extent  of  about  1,000  to  1,200  coins. 
These  were  sold  privately  or  were  exchanged 
with  collectors  who  had  close  ties  to  the  Mint. 

In  ensuing  years  the  1856  flying  eagle  cent 
became  famous  as  a  rarity.  No  collector  of 
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small  cents  wanted  to  be  without  one,  and  as 
the  desire  for  such  pieces  spread,  and  as  the 
prices  rose,  the  appearance  of  an  1 856  flying 
eagle  cent  invariably  caused  attention.  Indeed, 
veteran  dealer  Abe  Kosoff  once  stated  that  his 
favorite  thing  to  do  was  to  begin  an  auction 
sale  with  an  example  of  this  coin! 

Today,  most  1856  flying  eagle  cents  in  ex¬ 
istence  have  been  mishandled  to  one  degree 
or  another.  The  coin  offered  here  is  a  pleas¬ 
ing  exception  and  should  be  a  source  of  pride 
and  enjoyment  to  the  next  owner.  The  price 
is  just . 3,995.00 


1857  Flying  eagle.  MS-63/65.  A  splendid 
specimen  which  is  very,  very  close  to  full 
MS-65.  Probably  a  bargain  at  $995;  Choice 
Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-65,  with  features 
of  Gem  Uncirculated,  MS-67.  Exceedingly 
sharply  struck  and  very  frosty.  One  of  the  very 
finest  specimens  we  have  ever  seen.  Here  at 
“Action  Central"  in  the  the  rare  coin  business, 
Tom  Becker  buys  and  sells  as  many  scarce  and 
rare  coins  as  anyone  in  the  numismatic  field. 
Flying  eagle  cents  come  and  go,  as  do  ex¬ 
amples  of  virtually  everything  else  listed  in  the 
Guide  Book.  The  result  of  this  activity  is  that 
when  something  special  comes  along,  Tom 
Becker,  Dave  Bowers,  Ray  Merena,  Jim  Down¬ 
ing,  and  the  others  on  our  staff  can  appreciate 
it!  This  1857  flying  eagle  cent  is  really  worth 
getting  excited  about!  If  you  want  the  finest, 
your  search  stops  right  here! . 2,950.00 


1858  Large  letters.  Choice  Brilliant  Uncirculated, 
MS-65.  A  few  normal  flecks  are  in  the  field, 
nearly  always  seen  on  pieces  which  have  not 
been  cleaned,  dipped,  or  “fussed  with."  A 
simply  extraordinary  flying  eagle  cent  which 
is  a  close  match  for  the  preceding  coin  and 
which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  located  in  the 
same  collection  with  it  for  many  years!  Here 
is  another  “coin  for  the  ages"— a  very  special 
flying  eagle  cent  which  will  please  the  most 
demanding  connoisseur.  If  you  want  quality, 
this  is  it  . 2,950.00 


Indian  Cents 


1859  This  is  the  only  year  with  the  laurel  wreath 
reverse  and,  as  such,  is  needed  for  all  com¬ 
plete  type  sets.  We  offer  two  outstanding 
pieces:  Select  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-63, 
a  beauty  which,  frankly,  is  underpriced  at 
$595;  Choice  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-65, 
another  piece  which  is  underpriced.  We  are 
continuing  our  $2,595  price  for  this  coin,  as 


asked  for  a  piece  in  our  last  Rare  Coin  Review 
issue,  but  as  such  coins  are  becoming  increas¬ 
ingly  difficult  to  obtain  once  the  presently- 
offered  example  is  sold,  we  would  not  be  at 
all  surprised  if  the  next  time  around  our  price 
was  a  few  hundred  dollars  higher!  In  the 
meantime,  get  on  the  telephone,  dial 
(603)  569-5095,  and  have  Tom  Becker  reserve 


this  for  you  for  only . 2,595.00 

1862  MS-63  . 315.00 


1863  MS-63/65,  just  a  wink  away  from  full  MS-65 
$395,  Choice  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-65. 

“As  you  like  it" . 1,195.00 


1864  Copper-nickel.  Choice  Brilliant  Uncir¬ 
culated,  MS-65.  Specialists  in  the  Indian  series 
know  that  of  the  various  copper-nickel  issues 
from  1859  through  1864,  there  is  one  issue 
which  nearly  always  comes  very  weakly 
struck— the  1864.  The  present  coin  is  an  ex¬ 
ception  and  is  sharply  struck.  As  such,  it  is  at 
least  five  times  rarer  than  a  “ordinary"  MS-65 
example  of  this  date.  We  were  tempted  to  put 
a  substantially  higher  price  on  it  but  decided 
instead  to  offer  it  for  just  $100  more  than  a 
“type"  issue  of  this  general  style.  Give  Tom 
Becker  a  telephone  call  and  he  will  hold  it  for 
you  for  just . 1 ,295.00 

1864  Bronze.  Select  Uncirculated,  MS-63.  Red¬ 
dish  brown  surfaces.  A  pleasing  specimen  of 
the  first  year  of  the  bronze  format  .  .  139.00 

1864-L  Scarce  issue.  AU-50  $1 75;  Attractive  About 
Uncirculated-55  . 225.00 

1865  AU-55  $40;  MS-60  . 65.00 

1868  Choice  Uncirculated,  MS-65.  Mint  red  just 
beginning  to  natuarally  tone.  A  really  outstand¬ 
ing  specimen.  Quality  such  as  this  is  seldom 
seen  today! . 795.00 

1870  Choice  Uncirculated,  MS-65.  Virtually  a 
twin  to  the  preceding  and,  if  anything,  even 
scarcer.  First  order  owns  it  for . 895.00 

1873  Open  3.  MS-60 . 95.00 


1874  EF-45  $55;  Choice  Uncirculated,  MS-65. 

Original  mint  color  just  beginning  to  natural¬ 
ly  tone . 695.00 

1875  MS-63  . 215.00 

1880  Choice  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-65495.00 

1883  MS-63  $85;  Choice  BU,  MS-65  $495; 

Proof-65  . 1,295.00 

1884  AU-55  . 27.00 


1885  Choice  Proof-65  with  attractive  light  toning 
Rich  reddish-brown  surfaces.  A  wonderful 
specimen  of  the  scarcest  issue  date  among 
Philadelphia  coins  after  1878 . 1,395.00 


1886  Type  II.  Choice  Proof-65.  A  splendid  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  second  hub  variety  (with  feather 
pointing  between  C  and  A  of  AMERICA).  Not 
easy  to  find  in  this  grade .  1,295.00 

1889  Choice  BU,  MS-65  . 455.00 

1890  AU-55  $23;  Choice  BU,  MS-65  .  .  .445.00 

1896  MS-63  $89;  Choice  BU,  MS-65  .  .  .445.00 
*  *  * 

TYPE  SET  SPECIAL:  Indian  cents,  dates  of  our 
choice  (circa  1879-1909),  for  type  sets  are  of¬ 
fered  as  follows.  When  ordering  put  "Type  In¬ 
dian"  and  the  grade  and  price  desired.  AU-55 
$18;  MS-63  $85;  Choice  BU,  MS-65  $435; 


Choice  Brilliant  Proof-65  . 1,250.00 

*  *  * 

1897  Select  Uncirculated,  MS-63  . 89.00 

1898  MS-60  $35;  Select  Uncirculated  MS-63  $89; 

Choice  BU,  MS-65  . 445.00 

1899  Choice  BU,  MS-65  $445;  Proof-651,295.00 

1901  MS-60  $35;  MS-65  . 445.00 

1902  AU-55  $20;  MS-65  . 445.00 

*  *  * 


“Your  friends  in  the  Rare  Coin  Business"  has 
been  our  motto  for  many  years.  And,  as  your 
friends,  we  do  a  lot  of  "work"  for  you.  Did  you 
know,  for  example,  that  for  each  coin  we  pur¬ 
chase  and  add  to  our  inventory  we  might  review, 
contemplate,  and  inspect  five  to  ten  pieces?  Tom 
Becker  truly  does  a  lot  of  work  in  order  to  find 
pieces  that  have  the  ideal  combination  of  attrac¬ 
tive  appearance,  proper  grade,  and  reasonable 
price.  Likewise,  Ray  Merena,  Dave  Bowers,  and 
the  other  professional  numismatists  on  our  staff 
expend  a  lot  of  time  and  energy  in  this  direction. 
Recently,  Dave  Bowers  looked  through  a  group 
of  nearly  200  coins  and  purchased  just  one— that's 
right,  just  one— that  met  our  requirements!  We 
are  "fussy"  here  at  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries, 
and  we  think  that  this  makes  an  important  dif¬ 
ference  with  the  quality  and  value  we  offer.  "We 
must  be  doing  something  right,"  for  last  year  was 
the  very  best  in  our  31 -year  history.  We  will  keep 
at  it  and  we  will  do  our  best  to  make  1984  even 
better  for  us— and,  importantly,  for  you  too! 

♦  *  * 

1903  AU-55  $20;  MS-63  but  with  prominent 

scrape  mark  on  cheek . 15.00 

1904  AU-55  $20;  MS-63  $89;  Choice  Brilliant  Un¬ 
circulated,  MS-65  . 445.00 

1905  AU-55  $20;  MS-63  $89;  Proof-63  395.00 

1906  AU-55  $20;  MS-60  . 35.00 

1907  AU-55  . 20.00 

1908  AU-55  $24;  Choice  BU,  MS-65  .  455.00 

1909  Indian.  One  of  the  scarcer  Philadelphia  Mint 

dates  of  the  era.  Choice  Brilliant  Uncirculated 
MS-65  . 495.00 
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1909-S  Indian.  MS-60/63  $395;  Choice  Brilliant 
Uncirculated,  MS-65.  A  beautiful  specimen  of 
one  of  the  lowest  mintage  issues  in  the  entire 
Indian  cent  series;  a  classic.  An  example  of¬ 
fered  in  our  last  issue  sold  instantly.  Consider¬ 
ing  the  scarcity  of  the  1909-S  Indian  cent  in 
this  grade,  the  coin  is  probably  worth  more 
than  our  price  of  just . 1,495.00 

LINCOLN  CENTS 

1909  V.D.B.  Select  BU,  MS-63  . 27.00 

1909-S  Lincoln.  MS-63/65  $275;  Choice  Brilliant 
Uncirculated,  MS-65.  Quite  scarce  in  this 
condition . 595.00 


191 0- S  Choice  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-65.  This 

is  one  of  the  most  important  offerings  in  the 
present  issue  of  the  Rare  Coin  Review.  We 
recently  acquired  a  roll  of  50  Choice  Brilliant 
Uncirculated  (MS-65)  pieces.  Believe  it  or  not, 
in  31  years  in  the  rare  coin  business,  we  have 
never  had  a  roll  before!  This  roll  is  not  cleaned, 
not  spotted,  has  no  problems.  Each  coin  is 
with  full  original  brilliance  just  beginning  to 
naturally  tone.  Each  piece  is  superb!  We  of¬ 
fer  single  coins  on  a  first-come,  first-served 

basis  for,  each  . 425.00 

1911- D  MS-63/65 . 195.00 

191 1-S  EF-45  $40;  MS-63/65  . 325.00 

1912  MS-65  .  135.00 

1912  D  MS-65  . 595.00 

1912  S  MS-63/65  .  195.00 

191 3-S  MS-60  $95;  MS-65.  A  beautiful  Choice  BU 
example,  just  beginning  to  naturally  tone,  this 
early  hnr  oln  rent  issue  See  our  footnote  for 
a  "essay"  on  the  subject . 995.00 


Note:  With  the  exception  of  the  1909-S  V.D  B  cent,  which 
wax  saved  because  of  the  novelty  of  the  new  design,  branch 
mint  Lincoln  cents  during  the  first  decade  of  the  type  are  very 
difficult  to  find  in  MS-63  to  MS-65  condition.  There  was  little 
collector  or  dealer  interest  in  them  at  the  time,  so  few  were 
set  aside  during  the  years  of  issue.  Of  those  few  that  were 
set  aside,  many  have  been  cleaned  or  treated  in  the  mean¬ 
time.  The  result  is  that  today,  1984,  top-grade  pieces  are,  in 
our  opinion,  sharply  undervalued. 


1915- D  MS-63/65 . 115.00 

1916  MS-63  . 25.00 

191 6- D  MS-63/65  .  135.00 

1917  MS-65  . 99.00 

1 9 1 7  D  MS-63  . 95.00 

1918  MS-63  . 29.00 

1 91 8- D  MS-65  . 395.00 

1919- D  MS-65  . 215.00 

1921 -S  One  of  the  scarcer  mintmark  varieties  of 
the  era.  MS-63/65,  very  close  to  full  MS-65.  A 
beauty!  . 495.00 


1922-D  MS-65.  A  sharp  and  brilliant  piece  just 
beginning  to  acquire  light  natural  toning.  In 
all  of  the  fuss  about  the  1922  "plain"  cents, 
the  1922-D  has  been  overlooked.  MS-65  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  1922-D  cent  are  few  and  far  be¬ 
tween.  On  today's  market  we  consider  them 
to  be  distinctly  undervalued!  Buy  one  now  for 


only . 549.00 

1923  MS-67.  Not  rare  as  a  date,  but  certainly 
unusual  in  this  grade!  . 95.00 

1925- D  MS-65.  Elusive  in  this  grade  .  .  .550.00 

1926- D  MS-63/65  . 165.00 

1927- D  MS-63/65  .  135.00 

1928- D  MS-63/65  . 95.00 

1929  MS-65  . 55.00 

1929- S  MS-65  . 125.00 

1930  MS-63  $15;  MS-65  . 45.00 

1930- D  MS-65  . 125.00 

1930- S  MS-65  . 80.00 

193 1- S  MS-65  . 265.00 

1932  MS-65  . 89.00 

1933- D  MS-65  . 95.00 

1934- 1)  MS-65  . 55.00 

1936  Proof-65.  A  beautiful  coin . 475.00 

1937  Proof-63  $125;  Proof-65 . 195.00 

1939  Proof-63 . 80.00 

1940  Proof-63  $70;  Proof-65 . 1 10.00 

1941  Proof-65 . 105.00 

1942  Proof-65 . 105.00 

1950  Proof-65 . 125.00 

1 952  Proof-65 . 45.00 

1953  Proof-65 . 25.00 


1955  Doubled  Die.  Uncirculated,  MS-60. 

Lustrous,  frosty  brown  surfaces.  A  "best  buy" 
in  the  present  catalogue— a  beautiful  example 
of  one  of  the  great  classics  of  our  own  time. 
As  we  go  to  press,  we  have  four  specimens 
in  stock,  but  these  won't  last  long.  Give  Tom 
Becker  a  call  at  (603)  569-5095  and  have  him 
save  one  for  you.  $695;  MS-63  1,595.00 

Two- Cent  Pieces 

1864  Small  motto.  Very  scarce  variety.  Extreme¬ 
ly  Fine-45  . 275.00 

1864  Large  motto.  MS-63  $475;  MS-65  obverse 
(actually,  one  of  the  nicest  we  have  seen— 
with  nearly  full  fiery  mint  color),  MS-63  reverse 
with  mottled  brown  toning . 595. 00 
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1865  AU-55  $99;  MS-63  $475;  Choice  BU,  MS-65. 

A  superb  piece— and  an  excellent  candidate 
for  a  type  set  $1,595;  Gem  Brilliant  Uncir¬ 
culated,  MS-67.  Virtually  as  nice  as  the  mo¬ 
ment  it  dropped  from  the  dies.  Dave  Bowers 
recently  acquired  this  piece  and  proclaimed 
it  to  be  the  nicest  business  strike  he  has  ever 
seen  of  this  date!  This  coin  is  hardly  inexpen¬ 
sive,  but  where  can  you  find  another  for  any 
price? . 2,495.00 

1866  Proof-63.  A  very  attractive  specimen  with 

golden-orange  surfaces . 795.00 

1867  MS-60  $189;  MS-63  $475;  Choice  Uncir¬ 

culated,  MS-65.  Original  mint  red  fading  to 
brown . 1,195.00 

1868  MS-63  . 475.00 

1870  MS-63  . 495.00 


1871  MS-60/63  $335;  Choice  Uncirculated, 
MS-65.  Original  mint  red  just  beginning  to 
tone.  Very,  very,  very  hard  to  find  in  this  lofty 
grade! . 1,795.00 


1872  Select  Uncirculated,  MS-63.  Lustrous  brown 
with  ample  tinges  of  original  mint  red.  This 
issue,  with  a  business  strike  mintage  of  just 
65,000  pieces,  was  produced  near  the  very 
end  of  the  two-cent  denomination.  The  mint¬ 
age  is  less  than  one-tenth  that  of  1870  or  1871, 
both  of  which  are  themselves  low -mintage 


issues!  Only  rarely  does  a  business  strike  1 872 
come  on  the  market.  A  prize  item  for  the 
numismatist  who  appreciates  coins  that  are  at 


once  beautiful  and  rare . 1,195.00 

Nickel  Three-Cent  Pieces 

1865  Select  BU,  MS-63  . 350.00 

1868  EF-45  . 29.00 

1873  MS-63  . 395.00 

1881  MS-63  . 350.00 


1882  Scarce  date.  The  piece  appears  to  be  AU-55, 
prooflike,  but  we  suspect  that  it  was  struck  as 
a  Proof  and  spent  a  month  or  so  in  circula¬ 
tion  during  the  last  century.  A  pleasing  piece 
that  is  sure  to  satisfy  . 185.00 


1885  Choice  Brilliant  Proof-65.  A  glittering 
specimen  of  a  low-mintage  issue.  This  coin  il¬ 
lustrates  the  1865-1889  design  nicely  and,  at 
the  same  time,  has  the  added  appeal  of  being 
a  rare  date . 1,350.00 

Silver  Three-Cent  Pieces 


1851  First  year  of  issue  of  this  denomination.  In 
general,  silver  three-cent  pieces  have  been 
overlooked  by  numismatists.  The  result,  in  a 
way,  is  beneficial— in  that  scarce  pieces  and 
coins  in  higher  grades  can  be  obtained  for 
much  less  than  pieces  of  comparable  rarity  in 
other  series  cost.  AU-55  $145;  MS-60  $265; 
Select  Uncirculated,  MS-63  $695;  Choice  Un¬ 
circulated,  MS-65.  A  splendid  specimen  with 
a  trace  of  natural  light  toning  .  .  .  .2,795.00 

1851-0  The  only  New  Orleans  silver  three-cent 
piece.  AU-50  . 195.00 


1862  AU-50  $1  35;  AU-55  $145;  Choice  Proof-65. 
With  gorgeous  iridescent  toning.  A  prize  item 
from  an  old-time  collection.  Quality  such  as 
this  is  seldom  seen  today!  . 2,650.00 

1866  Choice  Proof-65.  A  superb  coin  with  attrac¬ 
tive  toning.  Very  rare  date . 2,800.00 

1867  Choice  Proof-65.  A  superb  coin  with  irides¬ 
cent  toning.  Rare  . 2,800.00 

1868  Choice  Proof-65.  A  spectacular  specimen 

with  iridescent  toning . 2,800.00 


Nickel  Five-Cent  Pieces 


Shield  Nickels 

1866  Rays.  AU-50  . 165.00 

1867  Without  rays.  Uncirculated,  MS-60.  Planchet 

flaw  on  reverse  (but  satisfaction  guaranteed, 
as  always) . 75.00 

1868  EF-45  . 32.00 

1869  EF-40  .  30.00 


1875  $1,695;  Choice  Proof-65.  A  brilliant,  glitter¬ 
ing  specimen  of  one  of  the  scarcer  dates  of 
the  shield  nickel  series.  This  is  from  the  old- 
time  dealer's  stock  mentioned  in  the  introduc¬ 
tion  to  this  issue  and  is  of  a  quality  seldom  seen 
today.  The  coin  was  purchased  nearly  50  years 
ago  and  hasn't  seen  the  light  of  day  since! 
Needless  to  say,  we  have  just  one  in  stock.  The 
first  order  gets  it  for . 1,595.00 

1879  One  of  the  scarcest  dates  in  the  shield  nickel 
series.  EF-45.  Examples  of  1879,  when  seen, 
are  apt  to  be  Proofs.  Business  strikes  are 
seldom  offered . 495.00 


1852  VF-30  $39;  EF-40  $55;  AU-55  $145;  MS-60 

$265;  MS-63  $695;  Choice  Uncirculated, 
MS-65.  Mottled  light  gray  and  iridescent  ton¬ 
ing.  A  beautiful  coin! . 2,785.00 

1853  EF-45  $70;  AU-55  $145;  MS-63  .  .  .695.00 

1855  AU-55  . 295.00 

1856  EF-40  $89;  AU-50  . 220.00 

Note:  A  few  months  ago  our  Research  Department  studied 
the  availability  of  silver  three-cent  pieces  in  Uncirculated 
grade  and  concluded  that  a  great  sleeper  is  the  1856.  Fewer 
of  these  have  passed  through  our  hands  than  have  any  others 
of  the  1854-1858  design,  although  current  catalogue  values 
do  not  at  all  reflect  this  scarcity.  While  we  wish  we  could 
say  we  have  an  Uncirculated  1856  to  offer  you  now,  we 
don't— so  this  included  simply  as  general  information 


1858  AU-55  . 250.00 

1860  AU-50  .  135.00 

1861  EF-45  $65;  AU-55  .  145.00 

1862/1  AU-50 . 165.00 


1882  Choice  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-65.  A 

sparkling  specimen . 1,475.00 

1883  Shield.  Choice  Brilliant  Uncirculated, 

MS-65.  A  splendid  example  of  this  coin.  Priced 
below  market  for  this  type— because  we  have 
three  on  hand.  The  offering  in  our  Rare  Coin 
Review  No.  50  created  wide  attention,  and  lit¬ 
tle  did  we  dream  that  we  would  be  able  to  of¬ 
fer  several  pieces  again  so  soon— but,  here  we 
are!  Limit:  one  per  person.  Order  a  sparkling 
coin  for  just . 1 ,450.00 

WHO  QUIZZES  THE  QUIZZER? 

In  the  Guide  Book  Coin  Quiz  which  appeared 
on  page  63  of  our  last  issue,  we  gave  the  answer 
to  question  No.  5  as  "A."  Actually,  there  was  no 
"right"  answer.  What  appeared  as  the  answer 
under  "A"  was  1957-D,  when  the  listing  should 
have  been  1957-S  (it  was  our  intention  to  list  a 
non-existent  coin).  Our  face  is  red! 


Liberty  Head  Nickels 


1883  Liberty.  No  CENTS.  Choice  Brilliant  Uncir¬ 
culated,  MS-65.  A  really  superb  specimen  of 
this  popular  and  desirable  "type"  coin.  From 
an  old-time  group,  this  coin  is  of  a  quality  not 
often  seen  today  $475;  Choice  Brilliant 
Proof-65.  Popular  as  a  one-year-of-type  issue. 
It  has  been  quite  some  time  since  we  have  had 
a  Proof  of  any  quality  in  stock,  never  mind  a 
glittering  Proof-65!  As  they  say,  a  word  to  the 
wise  is  sufficient.  Telephone  Tom  Becker  at 
(603)  569-5095  to  reserve  it!  . 2,200.00 


1884  Choice  Proof-65.  A  beautiful  lightly-toned 
coin  from  the  old-time  dealer's  group  put  away 
nearly  a  half  century  ago!  . 1 ,250.00 

1888  Choice  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-65  $950: 
Choice  Brilliant  Proof-65.  Another  piece  from 
the  old-time  dealer's  stock.  It  is  our  prediction 
that  most  of  the  items  in  this  Rare  Coin  Review 
issue  will  be  sold  out  soon  after  it  "hits  the 
streets."  So,  if  you  want  to  buy  this  1888 
nickel— or  any  other  item  in  this  issue— hurry 
to  yor  mailbox  today  with  your  order,  or  call 
(603)  569-5095  and  have  Tom  Becker  per¬ 


sonally  reserve  it  for  you .  1,250.00 

1889  MS-65  . 950.00 


1892  Choice  Brilliant  Proof-65.  Another  beauty 

from  the  old-time  holding.  Perhaps  the  scar¬ 
city  of  the  truly  Proof-65  Liberty  nickels  is  best 
demonstrated  by  pointing  out  that  in  our  last 
Rare  Coin  Review  issue  we  did  not  have  a 
single  example  of  any  date!  And,  our  firm 
handles  as  many  nice  coins  as  anyone,  if  not 
more  (R.S.,  a  New  England  reader,  told  us  in 
(anuary  that  he  had  surveyed  dealers'  stocks 
and  had  concluded  that  Bowers  and  Merena 
had  the  finest).  Anyway,  the  point  is  that  quali¬ 
ty  such  as  is  offered  in  the  current  Rare  Coin 
Review  is  something  that  you  should  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of! . 1,250.00 

1893  MS-63.  Very,  very  close  to  MS-65,  but  far, 

far  less  in  price .  325.00 

1894  Scarcer  date.  MS-65.  A  beautiful  piece  with 
attractive  light  toning  $1 ,095:  Choice  Proof-65. 
A  glittering  beauty  from  the  old-time  holding 
we've  discussed  at  length  throughout  the  pres¬ 


ent  offering  .  1,350.00 

1895  Choice  Proof-65  1.250.00 

1896  Choice  Proof-65.  Scarce  date  1.350  00 

1897  MS- 63  .  325.00 
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Sandi  Scott,  manager  of  our  Book 
Department,  is  ready  to  ship  to  you 
anything  you  want  from  the  many  in¬ 
teresting  books  listed  here.  For  instant 
shipment,  call  her  at  (603)  569-5095  and 
charge  an  order  to  MasterCard,  Visa,  or 
American  Express. 


—  The  Tempo  Increases! 


The  response  to  our  book  listing  in 
our  last  Rare  Coin  Review  issue  was 
nothing  short  of  amazing.  Sandi  Scott, 
manager  of  our  Book  Department,  was 
busier  than  ever!  Now,  our  depleted 
stock  has  been  replenished,  and  we 
have  on  hand  many  really  fine  books  for 
your  consideration.  And,  to  add  frosting 
to  an  already  good  thing,  we  continue 
our  Special  Discount  Offer:  With  any 
book  order  of  $100  or  more  from  this 
Rare  Coin  Review  issue  take  a  10%  dis¬ 
count,  or  take  a  20%  discount  on  orders 
of  $200  or  more!  This  offer  expires  on 
June  30,  1984. 

Our  Book  Department  has  an  inven¬ 
tory  of  titles  with  quantities  based  on 
what  we  anticipate  to  be  the  sale  rate. 
For  some  books  we  have  a  hundred  or 
so  in  stock,  others  a  few  dozen,  and  for 
others  just  three  or  four.  If  we  have 
guessed  wrong,  this  might  mean  a  slight 
delay  in  shipping  your  order  while  our 
stock  is  replenished.  But,  Sandi  Scott 
believes  that  for  90%  of  the  orders 
received,  all  books  will  be  sent  out  im¬ 
mediately.  All  books  are  offered 
postpaid  (an  important  consideration!) 
and  with  a  30-day  money  back 
guarantee  of  satisfaction.  To  simplify 
matters,  order  by  Stock  Number  and 
use  your  order  blank.  Or,  just  give  San¬ 
di  Scott  a  call  at  (603)  569-5095  and 
charge  any  purchase  to  Master  Card, 
Visa,  or  American  Express.  Books  are 
sent  "Special  Book  Rate"  through  the 
United  States  Post  Office  and  will  be 
shipped  separately  from  any 
numismatic  items  (coins,  paper  money, 
etc.)  that  you  order. 


U.S.  Numismatic  Literature,  Vol.  I,  19th  Cen¬ 
tury  Auction  Catalogs,  by  )ohn  W.  Adams.  A 
survey  of  nineteenth-century  rare  coin  dealers 
(with  biographical  sketches  and  portraits)  and  the 
auctions  they  conducted.  Cogan,  the  Chapmans, 
Woodward,  Mason,  Scott,  Frossard,  and  others 
are  featured  and  rated  by  one  of  America's 
foremost  numismatic  scholars.  A  must  item  for  the 
reader  interested  in  numismatic  history  and 
literature!  Expensive,  but  worth  it!  Limited 
numbered  edition  of  500  copies.  271  pp.  Il¬ 
lustrated,  hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BA-1)  $85.00 

Gold  Coin  Library,  by  David  W.  Akers.  A  com¬ 
plete  set  of  six  volumes  covering  gold  $1,  $ 2 V2 , 
$3,  $5,  $10,  and  $20.  Each  date  and  mintmark 
variety  is  illustrated  and  given  a  full  page!  Frequen¬ 
cy  of  auction  appearances  in  various  grades  over 
the  years,  striking,  appearance,  rarity,  etc.  are 
detailed.  Another  absolutely  essential  group  of 
books  for  the  serious  num  ismatist!  Read  these  and 
you  will  be  an  expert!  We  offer  individual  books 
as  indicated.  We  have  been  advised  that  the  $3-$4 
volume  (Stock  No.  BA-2C)  is  out  of  print,  so 
although  we  list  these  singly,  we  only  offer  them 
as  part  of  our  “Gold  Coin  Library"  complete  set 
of  six.  If  this  particular  volume  (Stock  No.  BA-2C) 
is  not  available  when  your  order  is  received,  then 
we  will  reduce  the  price  of  the  “Gold  Coin 
Library"  by  $1 1,  and  send  you  the  remaining  five 
volumes  for  $129.  We  know  the  explanation  is 
a  bit  complicated,  but  we  hope  you  have  been 
following  it! 

The  following  individual  items  are  offered,  plus 
the  set  as  noted: 

U.S.  Gold  Coins,  Gold  Dollars  1849-1889,  by 

David  W.  Akers.  Illustrated.  Hardbound.  (Stock 
No.  BA-2A)  $7.95 

U.S.  Gold  Coins,  Quarter  Eagles  1796-1929, 

by  David  W.  Akers.  Illustrated.  Hardbound.  (Stock 
No.  BA-2B)  $19.95 

U.S.  Gold  Coins,  $3  and  $4  Gold  Pieces,  by 
David  W.  Akers.  Hardbound.  (Stock  No. 
BA-2C) — Do  not  order  individually,  but  listed 
here  “for  the  record"  only.  Available  only  as  part 
of  a  set  of  six.  $12.50 

U.S.  Gold  Coins,  Half  Eagles,  1795-1929,  by 
David  W.  Akers.  Hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BA-2D) 
$35.00 

U.S.  Gold  Coins,  Eagles,  1795-1933,  by  David 
W.  Akers.  Hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BA-2E)  $35.00 

U.S.  Gold  Coins,  Double  Eagles,  1849-1833, 

by  David  Akers.  Hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BA-2F) 
$35.00 

Gold  Coin  Library  Offer.  One  each  of  the 
preceding  six  volumes,  total  list  price  $155.40,  of¬ 
fered  as  a  set.  (Stock  No.  BA-2)  $140.00 

Note:  As  noted  several  paragraphs  earlier,  if 
the  $3-$4  volume  is  not  available  when  you 
order,  we  will  ship  you  the  remaining  five 
volumes  for  $1 29.00  and  will  send  you  a  refund 
or  credit  you  (for  credit  card  purchases)  for  the 
difference.  We  have  been  advised  by  the 


publisher  that  as  various  volumes  are 
reprinted — whenever  that  occurs — the  prices  are 
anticipated  to  be  higher — so  whatever  you  need, 
order  it  now! 

A  Bibliography  of  American  Numismatic  Auc¬ 
tion  Catalogues,  1828-1875,  by  E.j.  Attinelli. 
Reprint  of  the  nineteenth  century  classic  detail¬ 
ing  early  auction  catalogues  and  numismatic  ac¬ 
tivity  in  the  cradle  days  of  coin  collecting  in 
America.  160  pp.,  hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BA-3) 
$25.00 

Monographs  on  Varieties  of  U.S.  Large  Cents 
1793-1794,  an  anthology  edited  by  )ohn  W. 
Adams.  A  treasure  trove  of  information  concern¬ 
ing  large  cents  of  these  two  dates,  their  romance, 
history,  rarity,  and  just  about  everything  else  you 
ever  wanted  to  know  but  didn't  know  where  to 
look!  244  pp.,  illustrated,  hardbound.  (Stock  No. 
BA-4)  $35.00 

Edgar  H.  Adams'  Plates  of  Lyman  H.  Low's 
Hard  Times  Tokens,  reprint  of  Edgar  H.  Adams' 
photographic  illustrations  of  the  Hard  Times  token 
series.  38  pp.,  15  plates,  softbound.  (Stock  No. 
BA-5)  $25.00 

High  Profits  From  Rare  Coin  Investment,  by 

Q.  David  Bowers.  The  vastly  expanded  9th  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  best  selling  book  ever  written  on  the 
subject  of  coin  investment.  An  absolute  must  for 
your  library,  and  interesting  reading  as  well!  The 
author  draws  on  over  30  years  of  experience  as 
one  of  America's  leading  rare  coin  dealers  and 
shares  his  insider's  insights  with  you.  How  to  buy 
and  sell  coins,  building  a  coin  portfolio,  gold,  silver 
dollars,  commemoratives,  market  cycles— these 
and  many  other  subjects  are  discussed.  304  pp., 
illustrated,  softbound.  (Stock  No.  BB-1)  $14.95 

Adventures  with  Rare  Coins,  by  Q.  David 
Bowers.  A  "fun"  book  about  history,  art,  ro¬ 
mance,  and  investment.  The  Gold  Rush,  the  Great 
Treasury  Release  of  Morgan  Silver  dollars  in  1962, 
the  coin  market  over  the  years,  nostalgia,  old-time 
pictures,  and  other  subjects  are  presented  in  an 
interesting  manner.  Winner  of  several  book 
awards!  305  pp.,  illustrated,  hardbound.  (Stock 
No.  BB-2)  $14.95 

The  History  of  U.S.  Coinage,  by  Q.  David 
Bowers.  Illustrated  by  the  Garrett  Collection  coins, 
this  immense  volume  is  virtually  a  university 
course  in  American  numismatics  and  covers  in 
depth  all  series  from  colonial  to  regular  copper, 
nickel,  silver,  and  gold  issues,  to  territorials  and 
patterns.  Used  as  a  textbook  for  the  employees 
of  several  large  rare  coin  firms.  Published  for  The 
Johns  Hopkins  University.  The  only  book  ever  to 
win  the  two  highest  numismatic  awards  in  the 
same  year:  The  Robert  Friedberg  Award  given  by 
the  Professional  Numismatists  Guild  and  the  Book 
of  the  Year  Award  given  by  the  Numismatic 
Literary  Guild!  Fascinating  reading!  Nearly  10,000 
copies  sold.  572  pp.,  illustrated  hardbound.  (Stock 
No.  BB-3)  $37.00 

U.S.  Gold  Coins:  An  Illustrated  History,  by  Q. 

David  Bowers.  All  about  American  gold  coins, 


how  they  were  minted,  why  certain  issues  are 
rare,  how,  why  and  by  whom  they  have  been  col¬ 
lected  over  the  years,  stories  of  rarities,  etc.  Il¬ 
lustrated  by  pieces  from  the  fabulous  Louis 
Eliasberg  Collection  (which  our  firm  sold  at  auc¬ 
tion  for  $12.4  million  in  1982)  415  pp.,  illustrated, 
hardound.  (Stock  No.  BB-4)  $35.00 

The  Encyclopedia  of  Automatic  Musical  In¬ 
struments,  by  Q-  David  Bowers.  Not  about  coins, 
but  there  is  certainly  plenty  of  information  about 
coin-in-the-slot  old-time  nickelodeon  pianos  with 
artglass  fronts,  music  boxes,  calliopes,  player 
pianos,  and  the  like.  The  standard  reference  in 
the  field.  Over  1 5,000  copies  sold!  1,008  pp.,  il¬ 
lustrated,  harbound.  (Stock  No.  BB-5)  $45.00 

Common  Sense  Coin  Investment,  by  Q.  David 
Bowers.  A  compact  volume  issued  by  Whitman, 
publishers  of  the  famous  Guide  Book.  Outlines  the 
factors  which  have  spelled  success  in  the  field  of 
coin  investment  in  the  past.  At  this  inexpensive 
price  you  cannot  afford  to  be  without  one!  192 
pp.,  illustrated,  softbound.  (Stock'No.  BB-6)  $2.50 

Virgil  Brand:  The  Man  and  His  Era,  Profile  of 
a  Numismatist,  by  Q.  David  Bowers.  Details  the 
fascinating  and  almost  unbelievable  life  of  Virgil 
Brand  (1862-1926)  and  how  he  became  known 
as  “the  world's  greatest  coin  collector,"  owning 
over  350,000  coins,  including  duplicates  of 
rarities,  by  the  time  he  died.  The  story  of  Virgil 
Brand  encompasses  Thomas  Elder,  Henry  Chap¬ 
man,  B.  Max  Mehl,  the  American  Numismatic 
Society,  and  hundreds  of  other  individuals,  institu¬ 
tions,  and  publications  of  the  nineteenth  and  early 
twentieth  centuries.  A  numismatic  "tour"  of  the 
past!  Widely  acclaimed.  You  will  find  it  to  be 
delightful  reading!  248  pp.,  illustrated,  hardbound. 
(Stock  No.  BB-7)  $29.00 

The  Early  Quarter  Dollars  of  the  U.S.,  by  A.W. 
Browning.  Reprint  of  an  early  classic.  Describes 
early  quarter  dollars  by  die  varieties  and  char¬ 
acteristics.  Standard  reference.  44  pp.,  illustrated, 
hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BB-8)  $12.50 

California  Pioneer  Fractional  Gold,  by  Walter 
Breen  and  Ronald  J.  Gillio.  The  most  comprehen¬ 
sive  volume  on  the  subject  ever  published,  this 
reference  will  tell  you  about  the  history  of  the 
fascinating  quarters,  half  dollars,  and  dollars  struck 
of  yellow  metal  in  the  years  following  the  Gold 
Rush.  With  rarity  ratings,  die  descriptions,  and 
with  some  pricing  information.  160  pp.,  illustrated, 
softbound.  (Stock  No.  BB-9)  $29.50 

U.S.  Early  Silver  Dollars,  by  M.H  Bolender. 
Reprint  of  a  classic.  Describes  silver  dollars 
1794-1803  and  their  die  characteristics.  91  pp., 
illustrated,  hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BB-10)  $24.50 

Standard  Guide  to  South  Asian  Coins  &  Paper 
Money,  by  Bruce,  Deyell,  and  Rhodes.  608  pp., 
illustrated,  hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BB-1 1)  $42.50 

Virgil  Brand  Poster.  Large  and  colorful  poster 
printed  on  museum-quality  stock  featuring  gems 
from  the  Virgil  Brand  coin  collection.  Ideal  for 
framing  or  display!  Issued  by  Bowers  and  Merena 
Galleries.  Measures  21  inches  wide  by  32  inchev 
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high.  (Stock  No.  BB-12)  $5.00 

Garrett  Collection  Auction  Catalogues.  A  com¬ 
plete  set  of  four  softbound  auction  catalogues 
issued  by  us  1979-1981  for  The  )ohns  Hopkins 
University.  Features  the  1804  silver  dollar,  three 
Brasher  doubloons  (one  of  which  brought 
$725,000,  the  highest  price  ever  recorded  for  any 
coin  ever  sold  at  auction),  colonial  coins,  U.S. 
regular  issues,  and  other  items— which  crossed  the 
auction  block  for  $25  million,  the  most  valuable 
coin  collection  ever  sold.  Set  of  four  publications, 
illustrated,  softbound.  (Stock  No.  BB-13)  $25.00 

Official  ANA  Grading  Standards  for  United 
States  Coins,  by  Ken  Bressett  and  A.  Kosoff,  in¬ 
troduction  by  Q.  DaVid  Bowers.  Delineates  the 
American  Numismatic  Association  system  for 
determining  coin  conditions.  352  pp.,  illustrated, 
hardbound.  We  have  been  advised  that  this  book 
is  now  out  of  print,  so  once  our  supplies  are 
depleted,  apparently  that  will  be  it!  It  is  anticipated 
that  future  issues  will  be  softbound.  (Stock  No. 
BB-14)  $6.95 

Connecticut  Historical  Society  and  M.  Vernon 
Sheldon  Collections  auction  catalogue  by  Bowers 
and  Merena  Galleries,  1983.  Includes  prices  real¬ 
ized  list.  (Stock  No.  BB-15)  $12.00 

George  D.  Hatie  Collection  auction  catalogue 
by  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries,  1983.  Includes 
prices  realized.  (Stock  No.  BB-16)  $12.00 

Marcus  J.  Brown  Estate  Collection  auction 
catalogue  by  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries.  In¬ 
cludes  prices  realized.  (Stock  No.  BB-17)  $12.00 

Virgil  Brand  Collection,  Part  I,  auction 
catalogue  by  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries,  1983. 
Softbound.  Includes  prices  realized  list.  (Stock  No. 
BB-18)  $20.00 

The  Collections  of  Arthur  Sipe  and  Everett  W. 

Ness  auction  catalogue,  by  Auctions  by  Bowers 
and  Merena,  Inc.,  1984.  Includes  prices  realized. 

(Stock  No.  BB-19)  $12.00 

The  Early  Coins  of  America,  by  Sylvester  S. 
Crosby.  Reprint  of  this  nineteenth-century  classic, 
certainly  one  of  the  greatest  books  ever  published 
in  American  numismatics!  Details  colonial,  state, 
and  early  American  coins,  their  history,  legisla¬ 
tion  pertaining  to  them,  collecting  comments,  etc. 
A  simply  marvelous  book,  and  one  of  our 
favorites!  A  must  for  your  library,  even  if  you  do 
not  collect  early  American  coins!  With  additional 
comments  by  Eric  P.  Newman.  378  pp.,  il¬ 
lustrated,  hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BC-1)  $45.00 

The  Work  of  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens,  by  )ohn 
H  Dryfhout.  A  superb  volume,  magnificently  il¬ 
lustrated,  covering  the  sculpture,  medals,  coinage, 
and  other  works  of  one  of  America's  most  prom¬ 
inent  artists  (his  studio  was  in  New  Hampshire, 
by  the  way')  His  magnificent  MCMVII  high-relief 
1907  double  eagle,  is,  of  course,  well  known  to 
our  readers,  but  you  will  delight  in  seeing  his 
many  other  achievements  as  well.  The  author  is 
curator  of  the  Saint-Gaudens  National  Historic 
Site,  Cornish,  New  Hampshire.  356  pp.,  il- 
u strafed,  harbound  (Stock  No.  BD-1)  $60. (K) 


Early  American  Coppers,  an  anthology  by  San- 
furd  Durst.  A  collection  of  articles  pertaining  to 
United  States  large  cents,  half  cents,  and  related 
matters.  By  many  authors.  545  pp.,  illustrated, 
hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BD-2)  $45.00 

The  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing,  The 
First  Hundred  Years  1862-1962,  reprint.  The 
history  of  paper  money  and  related  products  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  federal  government.  Interesting 
background  information!  199  pp.,  illustrated, 
hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BD-3)  $22.50 

Money  of  the  World,  by  Richard  C.  Doty.  A 
large  and  handsomely  illustrated  "coffee  table 
book”  on  coins  of  all  eras,  but  far  more  valuable 
than  just  for  the  pictures— it  is  written  by  one  of 
America's  most  prominent  numismatic  experts. 
A  nice  overview  of  coinage  from  the  earliest  days 
of  centuries  ago  right  down  to  now.  240  pp.,  il¬ 
lustrated,  hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BD-4)  $30.00 

Standard  Price  Guide  of  World  Crowns  and 
Talers,  by  Frank  Draskovic.  560  pp.,  illustrated, 
softbound.  (Stock  No.  BD-5)  $19.50 

Encyclopedia  of  Mexican  Paper  Money,  by 

Duane  D.  Douglas.  368  pp.,  illustrated,  softbound. 

(Stock  No.  BD-6)  $22.50 

History  of  the  U.S.  Mint  and  Coinage,  George 
Evans.  Reprint  of  the  nineteenth  century  classic 
guide  to  the  Mint,  how  coins  are  made,  various 
directors  and  officers,  etc.  Another  must  book. 
186  pp.,  illustrated,  hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BE-1) 
$14.95 

New  Premium  Coin  Book,  by  Thomas  L.  Elder. 
Original  (not  a  reprint)  1934  guide  to  coin  values 
issued  by  one  of  America's  most  prominent 
dealers  at  the  time.  98  pp.,  illustrated  (line  draw¬ 
ings),  softbound.  (Stock  No.  BE-2)  $10.00 

Paper  Money  of  the  United  States,  by  Robert 
Friedberg.  The  standard  reference  on  United 
States  paper  money  and,  as  such,  a  must  for  any 
numismatic  library.  Also  contains  information  on 
fractional  currency  and  encased  postage  stamps. 
255  pp.,  illustrated,  hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BF-1) 
$19.50 

Patriotic  Civil  War  Tokens,  by  George  and 
Melvin  Fuld.  Guide  to  tokens  of  the  1860s  with 
patriotic  and  military  motifs.  80  pp.,  illustrated, 
softbound.  (Stock  No.  BF-2)  $10.00 

U.S.  Civil  War  Store  Cards,  by  George  and 
Melvin  Fuld.  A  wonderfully  detailed  guide  to  cent- 
sized  tokens  issued  by  various  merchants,  profes¬ 
sionals,  and  others  to  advertise  their  services  and 
goods  during  the  Civil  War.  Standard  reference 
in  the  field.  615  pp.,  (plus  supplement),  illustrated, 
hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BF-3)  $50.00 

The  Comprehensive  Catalog  of  U.S.  Paper 
Money,  by  Gene  Hessler.  Brand-new  edition.  This 
502-page  book  gives  much  information  not  readily 
available  elsewhere  and,  together  with  the  earlier- 
offered  Paper  Money  of  the  United  States  (by 
Robert  Friedberg— our  Stock  No.  BF-1)  constitutes 
a  veritable  "library"  on  the  subject  of  American 
paper  money.  In  many  instances  the  production 
totals  are  given  for  different  notes,  rarity  data  for 


certain  notes  and  sheets  as  provided,  and  related 
series  are  discussed.  A  "must"  for  the  beginning 
or  serious  collector  of  paper  money.  Illustrated 
softbound.  (Stock  No.  BH-1)  $19.50 

U.S.  Patterns,  by  Dr.  ).  Hewitt  |udd  and  Abe 
Kosoff.  Descriptions  of  different  pattern  coins  from 
1793  through  the  early  twentieth  century,  in¬ 
cluding  the  1856  flying  eagle  cent,  the  Gobrecht 
silver  dollars,  the  1879  and  1880  $4  Stellas,  and 
many  other  fabulous  pieces.  The  standard 
reference  book  for  this  important  series,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  one  of  the  ten  most  essential  books  for  the 
library  of  anyone  seriously  interested  in 
numismatics.  An  absolute  must.  With  rarity  and 
price  guide.  276  pp.,  illustrated,  hardbound. 
(Stock  No.  BJ-1)  $19.95 

Standard  Catalogue  of  National  Bank  Notes, 

by  John  Hickman  and  Dean  Oakes.  One  of  the 
most  impressive  books  we  have  ever  seen,  this 
volume  lists  paper  money  from  the  1860s  through 
the  1920s  as  issued  by  national  banks  in  the 
United  States.  Lists  117,007  notes,  with  values, 
rarity,  and  history!  1,216  pp.,  illustrated  hard¬ 
bound.  (Stock  No.  BH-1)  $75.00 

Abe  Kosoff  Remembers,  by  A.  Kosoff.  Reprint 
of  this  old-time  dealer's  reminiscences.  Chock  full 
of  anecdotes  and  stories.  Fascinating  reading.  392 
pp.,  illustrated,  softbound.  (Stock  No.  BK-1) 
$19.50 

Masonic  Chapter  Pennies,  by  E.A.  King.  The 
standard  reference  to  these  large-cent-size  cop¬ 
per  (mainly)  tokens  issued  by  various  chapters  of 
this  fraternal  organization.  Thousands  of  varieties 
described.  360  pp.,  illustrated,  hardbound.  (Stock 
No.  BK-2)  $35.00 

Standard  Catalogue  of  U.S.  Paper  Money,  by 

Chester  Krause  and  Robert  Lemke.  Guide  to 
United  States  paper  money  notes,  large  and  small 
sizes.  21 1  pp.,  illustrated,  softbound.  (Stock  No. 
BK-3)  $14.50 

Standard  Catalogue  of  World  Coins,  by 

Chester  Krause  and  Clifford  Mishler.  This  massive 
volume,  the  size  of  the  Manhattan  telephone 
book,  contains  countless  entries  and  is  the  stand¬ 
ard  guide  to  coins  of  the  world.  Enough  reading 
to  keep  you  busy  for  six  months,  seven  days,  and 
three  hours!  2,016  pp.,  illustrated,  softbound. 
(Stock  No.  BK-4)  $32.50 

Monographs  on  Varieties  of  U.S.  Large  Cents 
1795-1803,  an  anthology  compiled  by  Denis  Lor- 
ing.  Many  different  articles  on  the  subject  in¬ 
dicated.  Nice  reading!  248  pp.,  illustrated,  hard¬ 
bound.  (Stock  No.  BL-1)  $35.00 

The  Morgan  and  Peace  Dollar  Textbook,  by 

Wayne  Miller.  A  delightful  book  on  silver  dollars, 
and  probably  the  most  useful  guide  you  will  ever 
find  on  the  subject!  Each  variety  has  its  own 
description  with  characteristics.  261  pp.,  illus¬ 
trated  (in  color),  hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BM-1) 
$25.00 

The  Coinage  of  William  Wood  1722-1733,  b\ 

Philip  Nelson.  Reprint.  Describes  Hibernia  and 
Rosa  Americana  issues.  44  pp.,  illustrated  soft 
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The  Silver  Coinage  of  Massachusetts,  by 

Sydney  P.  Noe.  The  standard  reference  describ¬ 
ing  NE,  Willow  Tree,  Oak  Tree,  and  Pine  Tree 
issues  dated  1652.  A  treasure  trove  of  information. 
256  pp.,  illustrated,  hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BN-2) 
$35.00 

United  States  Copper  Cents  1816-1857,  by 

Howard  R.  Newcomb.  Reprint.  The  standard 
reference  book  on  die  varieties  of  coppers  of  this 
period.  312  pp.,  illustrated,  hardbound.  (Stock 
No.  BN-2)  $35.00 

Modern  U.S.  Paper  Money,  by  Charles  O'Don¬ 
nell.  Describes  small-size  notes  of  our  own  era. 
Much  information!  336  pp.,  illustrated,  softbound. 

(Stock  No.  BO-1)  $15.00 

Standard  Catalogue  of  World  Paper  Money, 

by  Pick  and  Bruce.  957  pp.,  illustrated,  hard¬ 
bound.  (Stock  No.  BP-1)  $35.00 

Photograde,  by  James  F.  Ruddy.  Match  your 
coin  to  the  photograph  and,  presto,  it's  graded! 
The  best  selling  grading  guide  ever  published! 
Designated  as  an  official  grading  guide  by  the 
American  Numismatic  Association  in  1972.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  copies  in  use.  1 1 1  pp.,  il¬ 
lustrated,  softbound.  (Stock  No.  BR-1)  $4.95 

U.S.  Trade  Tokens,  1866-1889,  by  Russell 
Rulau.  A  masterful  catalogue  of  these  absorbing 
issues!  With  rarity  and  price  information.  244  pp., 
illustrated,  softbound.  (Stock  No.  BR-2)  $12.95 

U.S.  Merchant's  Tokens  1845-1860,  by  Russell 
Rulau  Another  standard  reference.  Delightful 
reading.  128  pp.,  illustrated,  softbound.  (Stock 
No.  BR-3)  $9.95 

Hard  Times  Tokens,  by  Russell  Rulau.  Covers 
Hard  Times  tokens  of  the  1833-1844  era,  a  revi¬ 
sion  of  the  classic  Lyman  H.  Low  reference,  with 
many  new  additions.  58  pp.,  illustrated,  soft- 
bound.  (Stock  No.  BR-4)  $4.95 

Early  American  Tokens  (pre-1844),  by  Russell 
Rulau,  64  pp.,  illustrated,  softbound.  (Stock  No. 
BR-5)  $4.95 

Penny  Whimsy,  by  Dr.  William  H.  Sheldon 
with  the  collaboration  of  Walter  H.  Breen  and 
Dorothy  I.  Paschal.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
and  valuable  books  ever  written,  the  volume 
covers  United  States  large  cents  1793-1814,  but 
the  thoughts  expressed  and  the  methodology  ex¬ 
plained  are  useful  for  any  numismatist  with  an  in¬ 
tellectual  turn  of  mind.  If  you  want  to  go  beyond 
the  basics  of  coin  collecting  and  get  involved  in 
“what  numismatics  is  all  about,"  then  buy  this 
book!  340  pp.,  plus  supplementary  plates.  Il¬ 
lustrated,  hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BS-1)  $35.00 

American  Political  Badges  and  Medalets 
1789-1892,  by  Edmund  B.  Sullivan.  An  updating 
and  revision  of  the  DeWitt  work,  this  treats  dif¬ 
ferent  numismatic  items  relating  to  presidential 
campaigns.  656  pp.,  illustrated,  hardbound. 
(Stock  No.  BS-2)  $60.00 

Numismatics  of  Massachusetts,  by  Malcolm 
Storer.  Reprint.  384  pp.,  illustrated,  hardbound. 
(Stock  No.  BS-3)  $35.00 


History  of  the  First  U.S.  Mint,  by  Frank  H. 
Stewart.  Reprint.  A  view  of  the  operations  of  the 
Philadelphia  Mint  in  the  early  days.  Written  by 
the  man  who  subsequently  purchased  the 
building  and,  for  reasons  perplexing  today, 
ultimately  demolished  it.  Valuable  reading.  224 
pp.,  illustrated,  hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BS-4) 
$20.00 

A  Survey  of  American  Trade  Tokens,  an  an¬ 
thology  edited  by  David  E.  Schenkman.  Many  dif¬ 
ferent  stories  concerning  tokens  issued  by  mer¬ 
chants,  transportation  companies,  and  others  of 
the  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries. 
Fascinating  reading.  512  pp.,  illustrated,  hard¬ 
bound.  (Stock  No.  BS-5)  $25.00 

Silver  &  Cold  Commemorative  Coins 
1892-1954,  by  Anthony  Swiatek  and  Walter 
Breen.  Large-format  362-page  hardbound  book 
detailing  the  history  of  various  commemorative 
issues.  A  ''must''  for  every  reference  library.  Bear¬ 
ing  a  cover  price  of  $35.00,  this  book  has  sold 
many  thousands  of  copies.  We  have  made  a 
special  "deal"  with  the  publisher  and  have  ac¬ 
quired  several  hundred  copies  at  A  VERY  SPECIAL 
PRICE!!!  Here  is  truly  a  lot  of  book  for  the  money, 
especially  at  our  price  of  just  (Stock  No.  BS-6) 
$19.95 

The  Walking  Liberty  Half  Dollar,  by  Anthony 
Swiatek.  This  recently-published  72-page  soft- 
bound  guide  to  one  of  Amerca's  most  popular 
series  discusses  various  date  and  mintmark 
varieties  individually  and  gives  comments 
concerning  their  availability.  (Stock  No.  BS-7) 
$9.95 

Counterfeit,  Mis-struck  and  Unofficial  U.S. 
Coins,  by  Don  Taxay.  An  interesting  view  of  many 
diverse  United  States  issues,  including  restrikes 
and  "fancy  pieces"  made  at  the  Mint  for  collec¬ 
tors,  deceptive  forgeries  made  by  private  in¬ 
dividuals,  and  other  items.  A  must  book  for  the 
serious  numismatist.  221  pp.,  illustrated,  soft- 
bound.  (Stock  No.  BT-1)  $8.00 

U.S.  Mint  and  Coinage,  by  Don  Taxay.  Dave 
Bowers  was  once  asked  to  name  the  five  most 
valuable  books  ever  produced  on  the  subject  of 
American  coinage,  and  this  was  one  of  them!  This 
reprint,  illustrated  and  hardbound  is  over  400  pp., 
in  length  and  discusses  the  operations  of  the 
United  States  Mint  from  the  earliest  days  onward. 
Lots  of  fascinating  "behind  the  scenes"  informa¬ 
tion  is  provided— including  just  about  everything 
you  ever  hoped  to  know!  An  absolutely  essential 
book  for  each  and  every  person  interested  in  the 
United  States  coinage.  (Stock  No.  BT-2)  $27.50 

The  Obsolete  Bank  Notes  of  New  England,  by 

David  C.  Wismer.  Reprint.  The  standard  guide  to 
currency,  pre-1865,  issued  by  various  banks  in  the 
northeastern  corner  of  the  United  States. 
Thousands  of  individual  listings.  320  pp.,  limited 
illustrations,  hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BW-1)  $20.00 

The  United  States  Half  Dimes,  by  Daniel  W. 
Valentine.  Quality  illustrated  hardbound  reprint 
byQuarterman  Publications  of  this  1931  classic, 
with  new  introduction  by  Q.  David  Bowers  and 
with  additional  material  by  Messrs.  Ahwash, 
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Breen,  Davis,  Neil,  and  Newlin— literally  a 
"library"  on  the  subject  of  this  denomination!  A 
superb  book.  (Stock  No.  BV-1)  $35.00 

Morgan  &  Peace  Silver  Dollars,  by  Leroy  Van 
Allen  and  A.  George  Mallis.  A  large  and  lavish 
316-page  illustrated  harbound  book  describing  in 
detail  the  background  and  production  of  Morgan 
and  Peace  dollars,  their  minting  and  melting,  and 
providing  the  reader  with  an  incredibly  detailed 
listing  of  minute  die  varieties.  An  essential  text  for 
those  "involved"  with  the  popular  silver  dollar 
series.  Published  at  $29.95,  but  we  made  A  VERY 
SPECIAL  DEAL  with  the  publisher,  so  now  we  can 
offer  you  copies  at  an  attractive  discount.  (Stock 
No.  BV-2)  $19.95 

A  Guide  Book  of  United  States  Coins,  by  R.S. 
Yeoman.  The  standard  reference  on  United  States 
coins,  the  book  that  we  all  have,  the  book  that 
got  us  all  started!  And,  one  of  the  ten  best-selling 
books  in  general  publishing  history!  Contains 
listings  and  prices  for  United  States  colonial, 
regular,  commemorative,  and  territorial  coins.  256 
pp.,  illustrated,  hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BY-1) 
$5.95 

A  Catalog  of  Modern  World  Coins,  1850-1964, 

by  R.S.  Yeoman,  revised  and  edited  by  Arthur  and 
Ira  Friedberg.  Published  by  Whitman,  the  latest 
edition  is  over  500  pages  in  length  and  contains 
a  wealth  of  information.  Illustrated,  softbound. 

(Stock  No.  BY-2)  $9.95 

SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  OFFER:  With  any  book 
order  of  $100  or  more  take  a  10%  discount  or  take 
a  20%  discount  on  orders  of  $200  or  more!  This 
offer,  first  made  in  our  Rare  Coin  Review  No.  50, 
is  being  "held  over"  for  a  limited  amount  of 
time— so  hurry! 

NOTE  TO  DEALERS:  We  offer  the  following 
items  on  a  wholesale  basis  (for  quantity  orders  of 
6  or  more  of  a  given  title):  All  books  by  Q.  David 
Bowers,  Photograde,  by  James  F.  Ruddy,  U.S.  Pat¬ 
terns,  by  Dr.  J.  Hewitt  Judd,  The  Encyclopedia  of 
United  States  Silver  &  Gold  Commemorative  Coins, 
by  Swiatek  and  Breen,  and  Morgan  &  Peace  Silver 
Dollars,  by  Van  Allen-Mallis.  As  we  do  not  print, 
publish,  or  have  access  to  jobber's  discounts  of 
the  other  titles  in  the  above  listing,  we  do  not  have 
a  wholesale  rate  for  them.  Address  wholesale  in¬ 
quiries  to  Sandi  Scott. 

NEW  THIS  ISSUE!  The  preceding  listing  con¬ 
tains  several  titles  which  are  listed  for  the  first  time 
in  this  issue  of  the  Rare  Coin  Review.  The  titles 
are  as  follows— and  we  invite  you  to  look  them 
up  in  the  preceding  listings: 

Connecticut  Historical  Society  and  M.  Vernon 
Sheldon  Collections  auction  catalogue,  by  Bowers 
and  Merena  Galleries,  1983.  (Stock  No.  BB-15) 
$12.00 

George  D.  Hatie  Collection  auction  catalogue, 
by  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries,  1983.  (Stock 
No.  BB-16)  $12.00 

Marcus  Brown  Estate  Collection  auction 
catalogue,  by  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  1983 

(Stock  No.  BB-17)  $12.00 


Virgil  Brand  Collection,  Part  I  auction  catalogue, 
by  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries,  1983.  (Stock 
No.  BB-18)  $20.00 

The  Collections  of  Arthur  Sipe  and  Everett  W. 
Ness  auction  catalogue,  by  Auctions  by  Bowers 
and  Merena,  Inc.,  1984.  (Stock  No.  BB-19)  $12.00 

The  Comprehensive  Catalog  of  U.S.  Paper 
Money,  by  Gene  Hessler.  (Stock  No.  BH-1) 
$19.50 

Silver  &  Cold  Commemorative  Coins  1892-1954, 
by  Anthony  Swiatek  and  Walter  Breen.  (Stock  No. 
BS-6)  $19.95 

The  Walking  Liberty  Half  Dollar,  by  Anthony 
Swiateck.  (Stock  No.  BS-7)  $9.95 

U.S.  Mint  and  Coinage,  by  Don  Taxay.  (Stock 
No.  BT-2)  $27.50 

The  United  States  Half  Dimes,  by  Daniel  W. 
Valentine.  (Stock  No.  BV-1)  $35.00 

Morgan  &  Peace  Silver  Dollars,  by  Leroy  Van 
Allen  and  A.  George  Mai  Ms.  (Stock  No.  BV-2) 
$19.95 

A  Catalog  of  Modern  World  Coins  1850-1964, 
by  R.S.  Yeoman.  (Stock  No.  BY-2)  $9.95 


LIKES  HIS  GOLD  COIN 

E.F.  a  Washington  client,  recently  wrote  to  Tom 
Becker: 

"I  thank  you  for  the  coin  I  recently  received 
from  your  firm,  a  1904  double  eagle.  I  believe  that 
this  coin  is  a  real  gem  for  the  grade.  The  American 
Numismatic  Association,  to  which  I  sent  the  piece, 
concurs,  having  graded  it  as  you  did,  MS-63/65! 
Thank  you  once  again." 


A  FLORIDA  LETTER 

The  following  comments  are  excerpted  (for 
brevity)  from  a  two-page  letter  sent  from  J.L.  of 
Orlando,  Florida  to  Jim  Downing,  who  works  with 
our  Collection  Portfolio  Program  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Tom  Becker. 

"I  want  to  share  a  valuable  lesson  that  I  have 
just  learned.  Your  firm  has  always  advocated  buy¬ 
ing  coins  only  from  persons  and  firms  that  are 
reputable  and  belong  to  professional  organiza¬ 
tions.  Three  years  ago  I  bought  a  1870  Small  Date 
Proof  set  from  a  man  who  sells  coins  at  a  local 
flea  market.  We  had  been  doing  business  together 
for  a  couple  years  before  then.  I  bought  the  Proof 
set  when  the  market  was  high,  and  I  paid  $175 
for  it.  I  decided  to  sell  the  Proof  set  when  I  need¬ 
ed  money  for  your  Collection  Portfolio  Program. 

I  took  the  Proof  set  to  an  established  local  coin 
dealer  to  sell  it.  You  guessed  it,  it  was  not  a  Small 
Date  Proof  set  but  was  just  a  regular  1870  Proof 
set  worth  about  $9.  Fortunately,  I  was  able  to 
return  it  to  the  person  who  sold  it  to  me,  who 
bought  it  back,  but  for  much  less  than  I  had  paid 
(due  to  the  market  change).  By  the  way,  this  man 
does  not  belong  to  the  American  Numismatic 
Association,  and  I  consider  myself  lucky  to  get 
even  the  $80  from  him  that  he  paid.  I  have  learned 
a  valuable  lesson  from  the  experience.  From  now 
on  I  want  to  be  much  more  careful  about  how 
I  spend  my  money  on  coin  purchases.  I  realize 
that  what  happened  to  me  was  just  an  honest 
mistakp  But  I  also  realize  that  had  I  been  deal¬ 
ing  with  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  at  the  time, 
this  sort  of  thing  would  never  had  happened. 

"|im,  I  had  better  close  for  now.  I  will  be  in 
tourh  soon  Thank  you  again  for  the  beautiful 
Barber  half  dollar  you  sent  My  best  wishes  to  you 
and  the  others  in  your  organization." 


AN  INTERESTING  LETTER 

The  following  letter  arrived  in  the  mail  the  other 
day  from  J.S.,  a  Rare  Coin  Review  reader  who  lives 
way  out  in  Wyoming: 

"I  read  with  interest  the  note  in  your  Question 
and  Answer  Forum  about  the  collector  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  form  a  collection  of  Saint-Gaudens  double 
eagles  by  date  and  mintmark  variety.  I  am  trying 
to  build  a  collection  of  Liberty  double  eagles  and 
have  noticed  the  so-called  'common  dates'  are 
not  as  common  as  they  are  made  out  to  be.  I  have 
been  perusing  dealers'  stocks  and  auction 
catalogues  for  the  past  three  and  one-half  years 
and  find  there  is  a  very  sparse  stock  of  Liberty  dou¬ 
ble  eagles. 

"As  an  example,  in  your  own  Rare  Coin  Review 
issue  you  advertised  only  three  different  dates  of 
the  Liberty  double  eagle.  My  question  is:  Are  these 
double  eagles  that  tough  to  obtain  in  any  condi¬ 
tion?  I  can  see  the  double  eagles  from  1850  to 
1876  being  hard  to  find  in  MS-60  condition  or  bet¬ 
ter  in  the  common  dates,  but  why  are  the  com¬ 
mon  dates  hard  to  find  in  VF  to  AU  condition? 

"Personally,  I  prefer  the  Liberty  head  double 
eagles  to  the  Saint-Gaudens  because  there  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  romantic  lore  about  them.  I  can  imagine  the 
circulated  double  eagles  of  the  1850s  through  the 
1870s  having  passed  through  the  hands  of  Jesse 
James,  Cole  Younger,  and  other  outlaws  of  the 
old  West.  I  think  it  is  entirely  possible  that  the 
1877-S  $20  you  advertised  for  sale  could  have 
been  part  of  the  $60,000  in  $20  gold  pieces  taken 
by  Sam  Bass  in  the  1877  train  robbery  at  Big 
Spring,  Nebraska.  A  person  could  almost  see  Sam 
Bass  himself  spending  one  of  these  brand-new  $20 
gold  pieces  shipped  from  the  San  Francisco  Mint! 

"Are  $20  gold  pieces  before  1900  that  uncom¬ 
mon?  I  have  been  trying  to  build  a  collection  of 
circulated  $20  pieces  dated  through  the  1870s  and 
1880s  of  the  common  to  not-so-common  dates, 
and  Uncirculated  ones  from  the  1890s  on  up.  The 
1890s  on  up  after  1893  don't  seem  to  be  so  bad 
if  you  work  slowly  and  patiently  to  find  them,  but 
the  'common'  and  semi-common  dates  up  to 
1892  just  don't  turn  up  very  often  with  relation 
to  their  mintage.  Are  they  so  scarce  you  can't  buy 
them,  or  what?  I  think  there  are  a  lot  of  people 
who  are  interested  in  the  $20  design  without  the 
motto  IN  GOD  WE  TRUST  and  in  the  variety  with 
motto  but  with  the  reverse  spelled  as  TWENTY 
D.  who  can't  afford  to  pay  an  MS-60  price  or  bet¬ 
ter  but  can  pay  $550  to  $750  for  a  nice-looking 
circulated  piece.  For  some  reason  you  just  don't 
run  into  them  very  often,  despite  the  high  mint¬ 
age  of  some  of  the  issues. 

"I  would  like  to  commend  your  company  for 
advertising  a  large  stock  of  reference  books. 
Where  I  live  you  don't  see  many  of  the  books  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  most  basic  pricing  guides.  I  know  for 
a  fact  you  can't  find  many  reference  books  for  sale 
or  in  the  local  libraries,  because  I  have  checked. 
You  can  get  good  basic  reference  books  from 
Krause  Publications,  but  when  you  want  special¬ 
ized  books  of  other  titles  sometimes  you  have  to 
spend  a  lot  of  time  looking  for  advertisements 
about  them.  I  know  that  in  my  own  case  if  I  got 
every  reference  book  I  wanted,  I  would  be  spend¬ 
ing  more  time  looking  for  books  then  building  my 
coin  collection!  I  am  placing  a  good-size  book 
order  with  you  and  am  looking  forward  to  learn¬ 
ing  some  new  things  once  the  books  arrive.  Thank 
you  for  helping  me  to  expand  my  private  library. 

"I  am  curious  as  to  why  you  show  a  picture  of 
a  box  turtle  on  page  35  of  your  Rare  Coin  Review 
No.  50.  Is  it  some  form  of  symbolism?  By  using 
the  box  turtle  are  you  implying  that  your  com¬ 
pany  has  the  box  turtle's  virtue  of  long  life,  pa¬ 
tience,  and  taking  life  at  an  unharried  pace 


without  worry?  To  me,  I  find  it  interesting  that  you 
pictured  a  box  turtle,  because  in  my  own  mind 
it  brings  a  picture  of  your  company  being  reliable 
and  not  "pushy"  or  "obnoxious"  in  selling  your 
material.  Like  a  box  turtle,  you  let  the  long  life 
of  your  company  and  your  integrity  speak  for 
itself.  Your  box  turtle  picture  also  brings  to  mind 
a  comment  made  by  Mr.  Merena  in  the  interview 
you  reprinted  between  him  and  Mr.  Anderson. 
He  noted  that  it  is  important  to  build  a  coin  com¬ 
pany  by  going  to  shows,  advertising,  working,  and 
gradually  getting  visibility  across  the  country.  I  also 
think  you  can  add  integrity,  fairness,  and  giving 
a  good  quality  and  value  for  the  money.  Like  a 
box  turtle  living  its  life,  a  coin  company  can  only 
build  its  reputation  gradually  and  not  in  a  bfg  rush. 
I  have  read  that  box  turtles  inhabit  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  Do  they?  I  am  curious  because  I  grew  up 
with  a  couple  of  box  turtles  which  I  obtained  as 
pets  when  Eisenhower  was  still  president.  The 
turtles  live  with  me  to  this  day.  I  expect  they  will 
still  be  living  when  I  become  an  old  man,  and  I 
hope  that,  like  the  box  turtle,  you  will  still  be 
around  to  do  business  with  me  30  or  40  years  from 
now!" 

The  letter  poses  a  few  questions.  First,  we  agree 
that  many  so-called  "common  dates"  among  dou¬ 
ble  eagles— as  well  as  among  many  other  series 
as  well— are  really  hard  to  find  when  time  actually 
comes  to  acquire  them.  The  books  by  David  Akers 
on  gold  coins  dramatically  reflect  this.  There  are 
many  issues  which  sell  for  only  slightly  more  than 
"type"  or  "common  date"  issues  which,  in  reality, 
are  distinctly  hard  to  find.  View  this  as  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  a  reward  for  knowledge.  Someday 
these  pieces  will  undoubtedly  sell  for  a  sharp 
premium.  But,  right  now,  many  such  issues  are 
unrecognized  and  are  bargains. 

We  will  continue  offering  a  nice  selection  of 
reference  books  simply  because  we  find  them  ex¬ 
tremely  valuable  in  the  conduct  of  our  own 
business  here,  and  we  feel  that  any  client  of  ours 
will  likewise  benefit.  In  coins,  knowledge  is  not 
only  important  it  is  everything. 

The  rather  unromantic  truth  about  the  box  tur¬ 
tle  illustration  is  that  we  clipped  this  from  a  book 
of  old  engravings,  not  giving  it  any  particular 
significance.  However,  your  editor  likes  turtles 
and,  in  fact,  possesses  two  box  turtles  (acquired 
from  a  Manchester,  NH  pet  store)  and  two  wood 
turtles  (acquired  from  Collectors'  Den,  Hatboro, 
Pennsylvania)  If  box  turtles  are  indigenous  to  New 
Hampshire,  they  are  not  often  seen.  If  you  would 
like  to  pursue  the  matter  further,  we  can  check 
our  copy  of  The  Reptiles  of  North  America,  by  Ray¬ 
mond  L.  Ditmars,  and  advise  you  of  the  habitat 
range. 

Thank  you  for  the  nice  words  about  our 
company! 


SOME  WORDS  FROM  F.P. 

E.P.,  an  Illinois  client,  wrote  to  us  on  November 
4th  with  the  following  commentary: 

"Since  I  began  receiving  your  catalogues  and 
price  lists  a  year  or  so  ago  I  have  come  to  admire 
your  firm  and  the  coins  that  you  sell.  More  im¬ 
portant,  as  a  professional  writer  (of  promotional 
marketing  plans  and  copy)  I  especially  admire  the 
depth  and  quality  of  the  writing  in  your  publica¬ 
tions.  If  only  other  rare  coin  firms  would  perform 
the  research  and  devote  the  catalogue  space  that 
you  do,  even  to  relatively  inexpensive  individual 
coins.  Their  'name-grade-price  in  the  least  space 
possible'  philosophy  is  short-sighted  In  the  direct 
response  advertising  business,  there  is  an  adage 
that  goes  'the  more  you  tell,  the  more  you  sell.' 
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TYPE  SET  SPECIAL:  Liberty  head  nickel,  date  of 
our  choice,  from  the  mid-1880s  through  191 2. 
We  pick  out  the  date;  you  save  a  few  dollars: 
Select  Uncirculated,  MS-63  $315;  MS-65  $895; 
Proof-65  . 1,225.00 

1899  Proof-65.  Another  superb  piece  from  our 
oft-mentioned  old-time  holding  .  .  .  1,250.00 

1900  Choice  BU,  MS-65  950.00 

1902  Choice  Brilliant  Proof-65  1,250.00 

1903  Choice  BU,  MS-65  950.00 

1904  MS-63/65  . 425.00 

1905  Choice  Proof-65.  Still  another  attractive  old- 

time  piece . 1 ,250.00 

1908  Choice  BU,  MS-65  . 950.00 

1909  Choice  Proof-65.  Attractive  light  golden  ton¬ 
ing.  Yet  another  piece  that  last  saw  the  light 
of  day  about  a  half  century  ago!  .  .  1,250.00 

1911  Choice  Proof-65  . 1,250.00 

191 2-D  Choice  BU,  MS-65.  With  just  a  hint  of  light 
natural  toning.  A  beautiful  specimen  of  the  first 
Denver  Mint  nickel.  If  you  missed  ordering  the 
one  in  our  last  Rare  Coin  Review  here  is  a  sec¬ 
ond  chance  (something  one  doesn't  always  get 
in  the  rare  coin  field!)  .  1,895.00 

1912-S  Choice  BU,  MS-65.  A  superb  specimen  of 
this  rarity . 2,200.00 


Buffalo  Nickels 


1913  Buffalo.  Type  I.  AU-55  $25;  Choice  Uncir¬ 
culated,  MS-65.  A  beautiful  example  can  be 
yours.  Read  on...  Amongst  the  pieces  we  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  old-time  dealer's  hoard  were 
a  number  of  coins  which  had  been  set  aside 
decades  ago,  after  having  been  handpicked 
in  the  first  place.  As  we  go  to  press  we  have 
precisely  ten  examples  in  stock  in  the  MS-65 
grade.  If  you  ever  contemplated  starting  a 
high-quality  twentieth-century  type  set,  why 


not  order  one  of  these?  Each  . 249.00 

1913-D  Type  I.  MS-63  $125;  MS-63/65  $145; 
MS-65  . 325.00 

191 3-S  Type  I.  MS-63  $165;  MS-65  .  .  .495.00 

1913  Buffalo.  Type  II.  MS-63  . 80.00 

1913-D  Type  II.  AU-55  $135;  MS-63  .  .  .245.00 


191 3-S  Buffalo.  Type  II.  MS-63.  A  classic  scarce 


issue  among  the  earlier  pieces . 475.00 

1914  AU-55  . 32.00 

1914- S  AU-55  . 60.00 

191 5- D  EF-40  $45;  Choice  Brilliant  Uncirculated, 

MS-65.  Rare  so  fine . 795.00 

1916  AU-50  $20;  Choice  BU,  MS-65  .  .  .289.00 

191 6-  D  AU-55  . 75.00 

191 6-S  AU-55  $80;  Choice  BU,  MS-65  695.00 

1919  MS-63/65  . 225.00 

1920  MS-63/65  .  149.00 


1920-S  Choice  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-65.  A 

sharply  struck  specimen  of  a  great  rarity  (in  this 
grade)  within  the  buffalo  nickel  series.  Here 
is  a  piece  which  is  very  difficult  to  price.  Our 
cost  was  such  that  we  can  afford  to  sell  it  for 
the  price  indicated,  but  in  terms  of  price  poten¬ 
tial  it  probably  would  sell  just  as  readily  for, 
say,  $5,000!  If  you  are  a  buffalo  nickel 
specialist,  run— don't  walk— to  your  telephone 
to  call  Tom  Becker  to  reserve  it!  .  .3,250.00 

Note:  The  subject  of  pricing  coins  is  a  complex  one.  Here 
at  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  we  base  our  business  upon 
long-term  relationships  with  established  numismatists.  In  order 
to  satisfy  such  people,  who  usually  know  what  they  are  do¬ 
ing  and  who  have  the  wisdom  to  "shop  around,"  our  prices 
have  to  be  right— or  the  items  won't  sell.  The  ideal  situation, 
from  our  point  of  view,  is  to  have  each  buyer  of  each  coin 
be  truly  pleased  with  it— not  in  the  minimum  sense  of  "I  guess 
I  will  keep  it"  but,  rather,  with  the  thought  that  it  will  be  tru¬ 
ly  appreciated,  enjoyed,  and  upon  study  found  to  be  an  ex¬ 
cellent  value  for  the  money  paid.  A  few  years  ago  a  dealer 
purchased  a  coin  from  us  for  $500  and  promptly  resold  it  for 
$4,000!  He  was  quite  proud  of  this,  and  the  next  time  we 
met  he  mentioned  that  it  must  be  embarrassing  to  us  that  we 
lost  so  much  profit.  We  weren't  at  all  upset.  In  fact,  we  en¬ 
couraged  him  to  "spread  the  woid"  that  $4,000  coins  could 
be  purchased  for  $500  each  from  Bowers  and  Merena 
Galleries! 

1924  Choice  BU,  MS-65  . 445.00 


1924-S  Choice  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-65.  A 

sharp  and  attractive  specimen  of  a  major  rari- 
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ty  (in  this  grade)  in  the  buffalo  series.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  there  was  only  one  example  in  the 
old-time  dealer's  stock.  It  has  been  in  a  bank 
vault  for  about  50  years . 2.950.00 

1926  Choice  Brilliant  Uncirculated;  MS-65.  We 
were  tempted  to  raise  the  price  on  these,  for 
the  offering  in  our  last  Rare  Coin  Review  was 
completely  sold  out,  and  we  could  have  sold 
additional  coins  if  we  had  owned  them.  Since 
then  we  have  purchased  the  mucjvacclaimed 
old-time  dealer's  holdings,  and  included  were 
14  sparkling  MS-65  examples.  So,  we  will  hold 
the  line  on  price  and  offer  you  one  for  our  old 


price  of . 225.00 

1927  Choice  BU,  MS-65  . 245.00 


1927-D  Choice  BU,  MS-65.  As  we  purchased  five 
of  these  pieces,  and  as  the  purchase  price  was 
favorable,  we  are  offering  these  on  a  one-per- 
client  basis  while  they  last  for  just  .  .695.00 


1927-S  AU-55  . 90.00 

1928  Choice  BU,  MS-65  . 255.00 


1929  Choice  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-65.  We 

only  have  nine  of  these  in  stock  (from  our  old- 
time  dealer  friend)  as  we  go  to  press.  Boy,  are 
they  nice!  Take  home  a  Choice  BU,  MS-65 
coin  for . 195.00 

1929-D  Choice  BU,  MS-65.  Lightly  struck  (as 
1929-D  is  usually  seen;  this  is  the  rule,  not  the 
exception).  We  had  a  whole  bunch  of  these 
in  our  stock  as  our  last  Rare  Coin  Review  went 
to  press,  but  now  we  only  have  three  pieces 
remaining.  $215;  Choice  BU,  MS-65.  Sharply 
struck  . 595.00 

1929- S  MS-65  . 349.00 

1930  MS-63  $60;  Choice  BU,  MS-65.  Just  a  few 

pieces  are  in  stock  from  our  old-time  dealer 
friend.  Take  one  for  only  . 185.00 

1 930- S  MS-63  $115;  Choice  Uncirculated,  MS-65. 

Iridescent  toning  . 425.00 

1931- S  Choice  BU,  MS-65.  This  nickel,  with  a 

mintage  of  just  1,200,000  has  one  of  the 

smallest  production  figures  of  the  entire  series 
and  has  absolutely  the  lowest  production 
figure  since  1926!  By  virtue  of  our  purchase 
from  the  old-time  dealer's  stock  we  have  18 
examples  on  hand  as  we  go  to  press.  We  of¬ 
fer  them  for  $349  each,  or  put  away  a  group 


of  three  for  the  odd  figure  of . 999.00 

1935  MS-63  $35;  MS-65,  planchet  flaw  on  reverse 
$20;  Choice  BU,  MS-65  . 95.00 


Note:  How  about  considering  as  a  goal  the  building  of  a 
"short  set"  of  buffalo  nickels  of  1954  through  1938?  If  you 
include  the  regular  issues  (not  the  1937-D  three-leg  variety), 
the  task  can  be  accomplished  without  too  much  effort.  Such 
a  display  is  quite  attractive.  The  present  listing  offers  many 
purchase  opportunities  and  will  give  you  a  good  head  start! 

1935-D  MS-63  $29;  Choice  Brilliant  Uncirculated, 
MS-65.  Here  is  one  of  the  scarcer  issues  of  the 
1930s.  It  has  been  many  years  since  we've  had 
more  than  one  or  two  in  stock  at  any  giving 
time.  The  Single  coin  offered  in  our  last  Rare 
Coin  Review  issue  (at  $375)  sold  instantly. 
Right  now  we  have  7  pieces  in  stock(!)  and  of¬ 
fer  them  for,  each  . 375.00 

1935-S  MS-63/65  $65;  Choice  Brilliant  Uncir¬ 
culated,  MS-65  . 130.00 

Note:  As  we  go  to  press  we  have  15  examples  of  the  1935-S 
MS-65  nickel  in  stock  In  our  earlier  Rare  Coin  Review  No 
50  we  didn't  have  even  a  single  piece!  In  his  day  B  Max  Mehl 
the  Texas  dealer,  often  said  that  the  opportunity  to  buy  a  coin 
was  more  important  than  the  price  paid  The  present  Rare 
Coin  Review  offers  you  both— many  opportunities  and  many 
reasonable  prices!  We  suspect,  however,  that  the  vast  pur¬ 
chase  from  the  old-time  dealer's  stock— a  purchase  spread 
over  many  different  series  and  denominations  and  amount 
ing  to  no  substantial  quantity  of  any  given  issue  (with  the  ex 
ception  of  1942  P  Proof  nickels  as  will  be  noted  soon  in  the 
catalogue)— will  be  sold  out  quickly  once  this  issue  is 
distributed 


Obverse  and  reverse  of  one  of  the  Gem  Proof-67  Jefferson  nickels  we  offer  in  this  issue 


1936- D  Choice  BU,  MS-65  . 65.00 

1937  MS-63  $19;  MS-65  . 45.00 

1937- D  Choice  BU,  MS-65  . 49.00 

1937- D  Three-legged  variety.  Sharp  Extremely 

Fine-45  . 325.00 

1938- D  Buffalo.  Choice  BU,  MS-65  . 45.00 


Jefferson  Nickels 

1939-D  (efferson.  Considered  to  be  the  “key" 
issue  in  the  Jefferson  series.  Buy  a  sparkling 
Choice  BU,  MS-65  coin  for . 50.00 


Gem  Proof  1942-P  Jefferson  nickels!  A  special 
offering.  Here  is  the  only  issue  from  the  old- 
time  dealer's  holdings  that  we  bought  quite 
a  few  of.  To  be  precise,  we  acquired  139 
pieces!  The  1942-P  nickel  is  important  as  the 
only  year  of  this  design  type  (with  mintmark 
over  dome  of  Monticello)  to  be  made  in  Proof 
condition!  It  may  be  years,  if  ever,  before  you 
have  an  opportunity  to  select  from  such  a  large 
group.  Gem  Proof  (Proof-67)  1942-P  nickels 
are  seldom  offered  for  sale,  and  even  un¬ 
cleaned  Choice  Proofs  (Proof-65)  pieces  are 
not  easy  to  find.  Buy  one  Gem  Proof-67  for 
$375,  or  if  you  want  five  or  more,  give  Tom 
a  call  and  he  will  reserve  them  for  you  at  $350 
each— subject  to  filling  orders  for  singles  first. 

Complete  set  of  Jefferson  nickels,  one  of  each  date 
and  mintmark  (no  overdates)  1938-1964, 
housed  in  a  display  album.  MS-63  to  MS-65 
(mainly).  A  nice  sparkling  set  with  average 
striking  (as  the  Jefferson  nickel  specialist 
knows,  there  are  some  issues  which  if  struck 
with  needle  sharpness  are  worth  five  to  ten 
times  more  than  regular  prices;  the  pieces 
here,  while  selected,  are  not  extraordinary,  nor 
are  any  such  sets  offered  by  our  competition). 
We  offered  these  in  our  Rare  Coin  Review  No. 
50  and  were  completely  sold  out.  Since  that 
time  we  have  acquired  a  roll  set  which  was 
put  away  years  ago.  It  will  take  some  time  to 
distribute  this  roll  set  into  40  different  albums, 
so  if  you  want  one,  simply  send  Tom  Becker 
your  check  or  charge  authorization  for  $100 
with  the  notation  “reserve  a  Jefferson  nickel 
set"  and  when  your  set  is  ready,  we  will  bill 
you  for  the  balance  due  of  $195  (for  a  total 
cost  of  $295,  including  display  album).  Or,  you 
can  send  us  your  check  or  authorization  for 
the  full  amount— but  we  will  be  "using  your 
money"  for  a  few  weeks  until  we  have  a 
chance  to  ship  your  set.  If  you  want  one  of 
these,  send  us  your  order  now.  Either  way,  the 
price,  including  the  album,  is . 295.00 

Note:  Jefferson  nickels  are  completely  out  of  the  limelight 
of  those  interested  in  coin  investment.  They  are  not  "hot," 
nor,  to  our  knowledge,  is  anyone  recommending  them!  The 
result  seems  to  us  to  be  beneficial,  for  you  can  buy  sets  to¬ 
day  for  not  much  more  than  they  would  have  cost  15  to  20 
years  ago! 


Half  Dimes 

We  offer  a  nice  selection  of  half  dimes,  in¬ 
cluding  several  important  Uncirculated  coins,  a 
rare  1 797  in  Extremely  Fine  grade,  and  numerous 
other  items  that  will  appeal  to  the  half  dime 
specialist  and  the  type  set  collector  alike. 


1795  Flowing  Hair  style  as  made  only  in 
1794-1795.  About  Good-3.  Date  sharp  and 
many  features  visible.  More  than  a  "filler,"  but 
not  quite  Good  grade  either . 295.00 


1797  15  Stars.  With  the  Draped  Bust  obverse  and 
Small  Eagle  reverse.  Reverse  eagle  appears 
basically  in  outline  form  (rather  than  round¬ 
ed  and  with  feather  details),  as  always  for  this 
issue.  Extremely  Fine-40.  Pleasing  light  gray 
surfaces.  The  half  dime  specialist  or  the  type 
set  collector  will  find  this  to  be  a  truly  wonder¬ 
ful  value  for  just . 2,450.00 

1834  Select  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-63.  Sharply 

struck  and  very  attractive.  With  a  suggestion 
of  light  golden  toning.  Another  outstanding 
item  . 1,195.00 

1835  AU-55.  Much  original  lustre . 265.00 


1837  Liberty  seated,  no  stars.  EF-45  $235;  Choice 
Uncirculated,  MS-65.  A  beautiful  specimen 
with  gorgeous  light  toning.  Quality  such  as  this 
is  not  often  encountered  today!  This  design, 
essential  to  the  completion  of  a  type  set,  was 
produced  only  in  1837  at  Philadelphia  and 


1838  in  New  Orleans . 4,250.00 

1838  AU-50  . 115.00 


1843  EF-45  $60;  Choice  Uncirculated,  MS-65.  A 

gorgeous  specimen  from  an  old-time  collec¬ 
tion.  Gray  and  light  gunmetal  blue  toning. 
Quality  such  as  this  is  not  often  seen,  and  if 
you  could  find  an  equivalent  piece,  chances 
are  that  it  would  be  much  more  expensive 
than  our  price  of  only  . 2,395.00 

1850  MS-63/65.  Another  gorgeous  coin  from  an 
old-time  holding.  Light  gray  and  iridescent  ton¬ 
ing.  A  prize  item  for  the  specialist  or  type  set 
collector  who  desires  a  beautiful  piece  for  less 
than  half  of  what  a  full  MS-65  coin  would  cost! 
Give  Tom  Becker  a  call  at  (603)  569-5095,  and 
it  can  be  yours  for . 995.00 

1851-0  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-60.  With  many 
features  of  Select  BU,  MS-63.  Rare  New 


Orleans  issue.  Scarce  in  all  higher  grades.  A 
prize  item  for  the  specialist . 850.00 

1853  Arrows  at  date.  EF-45  $60;  MS-60,  gray  and 

golden  toning . 349.00 

1854  Arrows  at  date.  EF-45  $60;  AU-55  135.00 

1857  AU-55,  attractively  toned.  .  115.00 

1858  EF-45  $55;  AU-55 . 115.00 

1858  Over  inverted  date.  One  of  the  most 
outstanding  diecutting  errors  in  numismatics, 
this  blunder,  attributed  to  James  B.  Longacre 
(chief  engraver  at  the  Mint),  consists  of  a 
regular  date  punched  over  an  erroneous  early 
date,  clearly  visible  (refer  to  the  illustration  on 
page  101  of  the  Guide  Book)  which  was  cut 
on  the  die  in  an  upside-down  position!  If  you 
like  coins  with  a  "story,  "  if  you  like  coins  that 
are  rare,  and  in  this  instance  if  you  like  coins 
that  are  in  high  grade,  this  piece  is  for  you. 
Select  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-63.  With  in¬ 
describably  beautiful  light  gold  and  iridescent 
toning.  One  of  the  very  finest  known  examples 
of  this  issue.  Probably  no  more  than  a  half 
dozen  equal  or  better  pieces  exist  in  all 
numismatics.  The  first  we  have  offered  in  a 
number  of  years.  Think  about  it,  and  you  will 
see  that  our  price,  all  things  considered,  is  truly 
a  bargain . 1 ,995.00 


1859  Choice  Proof-65.  A  splendid  specimen  with 
marvelous  iridescent  toning.  A  remarkable 
coin  from  an  old-time  collection.  1859  is  a 
distinctive  type— the  only  issue  with  the 
obverse  stars  hollow  at  the  center.  Probably 
not  more  than  a  dozen  or  two  1 859  half  dimes 
in  all  of  numismatics  are  equal  to  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  coin  offered  here.  First  telephone 
call  to  Tom  Becker  gets  it  for  ...  .4,750.00 


1860-0  Choice  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-65.  A 

splendid  specimen  of  the  last  New  Orleans 
Mint  half  dime  issue.  Attractive  heather  and 
light  iridescent  toning.  Quality  such  as  this  can 
be  found  only  when  old-time  groups  are 
disbursed . 1 ,195.00 

1861  Extremely  Fine-45.  A  nice  coin  for  your  type 
set  $45;  Choice  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-65. 

A  splendid  specimen  of  this  Civil  War  half 
dime  issue . 1 ,195.00 

1862  EF-45  . 45.00 

1865  Choice  Proof-65.  A  superb  specimen  of  this 
rarity . 2,495.00 

1872  EF-45  . 45.00 

1872-S  Mintmark  above  bow.  Select  Brilliant  Un¬ 
circulated,  MS-63  . 595.00 
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18!M  EF-45  $50;  MS-63  $595;  Choice  Proof-65. 
A  beautiful  specimen  of  the  last  year  of  the  half 
dime . 2,295.00 

Dimes 

1805  About  Good-3.  Smooth,  even  wear.  Date 
bold  and  with  nearly  all  legends  visible.  Not 
sharp  enough  to  merit  the  full  Good  classifica¬ 
tion  and,  thus,  priced  at  less  than  half  the 
figure  we  would  otherwise  charge!  195.00 

1807  About  Good-3.  Last  year  of  the  Heraldic 
Eagle  reverse  style . 275.00 

Exceptional  1820  Dime 


1820  Choice  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-65.  From 
an  old-time  collection,  this  piece  displays  light 
iridescent  toning.  A  beautiful  example  of  the 
large-diameter  Capped  Bust  style  made  from 
1802  through  1828.  Offered  at  what  we 
believe  to  be  an  exceptionally  attractive  price 
for  you . 7,400.00 

1827  VF-20 . 135.00 

1831  AU-50  .  375.00 

Superb  1833  Dime 


1833  Choice  Uncirculated,  MS-65.  A  superb 
specimen  from  the  old-time  dealer's  group  put 
away  about  a  half  century  ago.  Needless  to 
say,  we  have  just  one  of  these  in  stock!  The 
coin  is  toned  a  lovely  light  gray  and  iridescent 
color,  is  sharply  struck,  and  is  a  thoroughbred. 
It  may  be  years  before  you  have  an  opportuni¬ 
ty  equal  to  this! . 5,950.00 

1836  VF-30 . 75.00 

1837  liberty  Seated.  No  stars.  VG  8  $35;  Very 

Fine  $0  195.00 

18  38-0  Liberty  Seated  No  stars.  Same  type  as 
preceding  Fine  12  . 65  00 

1840  AU-55  .  185  00 


1845  MS-60  . 365.00 

1855  Arrows . 195.00 

1860  AU-55  . 150.00 

1862  Select  Uncirculated,  MS-63.  A  splendid 
specimen  with  light  toning . 695.00 

Marvelous  1873  Dime 


1873  Arrows  at  date.  MS-65/67,  Choice  Uncir¬ 
culated  to  Gem  Uncirculated.  With  deep  fros¬ 
ty  lustre.  Sharply  struck.  We  doubt  if  a  finer 
business  strike  example  exists!  One  of  the 
foremost  prizes  in  the  present  Rare  Coin 
Review  issue  . 5,750.00 

1875-CC  Mintmark  in  wreath.  Select  Uncir¬ 
culated,  MS-63.  A  pleasing  specimen  of  this 
Carson  City  Mint  issue . 795.00 

1875-S  EF-45 . 50.00 

1876  Proof-65 . 695.00 

1877-CC  Choice  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-65, 
prooflike.  Certainly  one  of  the  finest  Carson 
City  dimes  in  existence.  Exceptionally  well 
struck.  A  prize  item  that  will  go  well  in  a  first- 

rate  type  set . 1,595.00 

1879  Choice  Brilliant  Proof-65.  A  pleasing 
specimen  of  this  scarce  issue  $1,995;  Gem 
Proof-67.  Gorgeous  iridescent  toning.  From 
the  old-time  grouping  we  have  mentioned  so 
often  in  this  present  Rare  Coin  Review  issue. 
Where  can  you  find  another?  .  .  .  .2,395.00 

1880  Scarce  date.  EF-45  . 275.00 

1881  Choice  Uncirculated,  MS-65.  Iridescent  ton¬ 

ing  around  the  border.  A  business  strike,  not 
a  Proof.  One  of  just  24,000  business  strikes 
made.  As  most  numismatists  of  the  day  saved 
Proofs  but  ignored  business  strikes,  Uncir¬ 
culated  pieces  are  very  rare  today.  Probably 
no  more  than  a  dozen  or  two  equal  specimens 
exist.  First  call  gets  it  for  . 1,795.00 

1882  MS-63  . 495.00 

1884  EF-45  . 45.00 

1885  EF-45  . 45.00 

1887  Fine-12  $8;  EF-45  $45;  MS-63  .  .  .  .475.00 

1888  AU-55  . 95.00 

1889-S  Choice  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-65. 

One  of  the  scarcer  issues  of  its  era,  this  dime 
has  the  lowest  mintage  of  any  issue  of  its 
denomination  from  1887  through  1891.  The 
presently-offered  coin  is  sharply  struck  and 
desirable  in  every  respect.  We  are  charging 
no  more  for  it  than  we  would  for  a  more  plen¬ 
tiful  date,  so  we  recommend  that  you  call  right 
away  to  reserve  it  for  only . 1,650.00 

1890  VF-30 . 14.00 
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1891  Fine-12  $8;  VF-20  $12;  VF-30  $14;  Extremely 

Fine-45  $45;  AU-55,  prooflike . 110.00 

1891-0  EF-45  . 45.00 

1 892  First  year  of  the  Barber  design.  Choice  About 

Uncirculated-55  . 99.00 

Note:  We  believe  that  you,  like  other  collectors  and  dealers, 
will  find  that  what  we  call  "Choice  AU-55"  in  the  Barber  series 
represents  a  sharply-struck  coin  with  nearly  all  original  lustre, 
the  quality  commonly  offered  as  MS-60  (or  even  MS-63)  in 
numerous  other  locations.  Such  pieces  are  really  only  a 
whisper  away  from  full  Mint  State! 

1893-0  AU-55  .  135.00 

1895-S  MS-65.  A  sharply  struck  beauty.  Attractive 
light  toning  .  1,875.00 

1897-S  Scarce  issue.  EF-45  . ;80.00 

1898  VF-30  . 20.00 

1901  Choice  Uncirculated,  MS-65,  prooflike. 

Gorgeous  iridescent  toning  . 1,095.00 

Gem  1901-S  Dime 


1901- S  Gem  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-67.  A 

breathtakingly  beautiful,  superb,  wonderful 
specimen  of  one  of  the  most  desirable  issues 
in  the  entire  Barber  dime  series,  and  certain¬ 
ly  the  most  desirable  among  20th  century 
issues  of  this  motif.  While  it  is  difficult  to  say 
that  this  is  the  finest  known  specimen,  for  we 
have  not  seen  all  things,  the  cataloguer  is  sure 
that  the  statement  no  finer  specimen  exists  will 
not  be  challenged.  A  combination  of  beautiful 
surface,  sharp  strike,  and  rarity  come  together 
in  this,  one  of  the  most  important  pieces  in 
the  present  catalogue.  Give  Tom  Becker  a  call 
at  (603)  569-5095  and  discuss  it  with  him  in 
detail,  if  you  have  any  questions— or  go  ahead 
and  order  it . 4,900.00 

1902- 0  MS-63/65.  Seldom  offered  in  this  excellent 

condition . 995.00 

Note:  Tom  Becker,  our  senior  numismatist,  has  been  mak¬ 
ing  a  specialty  of  Barber  dimes,  quarters,  and  half  dollars. 
Catalogue  values  not  withstanding,  most  issues  are  really  dif¬ 
ficult  to  find  in  grades  from  Very  Fine  through  AU.  If  you  have 
some  for  s a/e,  you  may  wish  to  contact  Tom.  If  you  want  to 
buy  some,  then  we  recommend  the  present  Rare  Coin  Review 
listings  for  your  consideration. 

1904  EF-40  . 30.00 

1908  MS-63/65  . 495.00 

1910  AU-50  . 75.00 

1911  VF-30 . 20.00 

1912  Choice  BU,  MS-65.  A  pleasant  specimen  that 
would  look  great  in  a  type  set!  .  .  .  1,095.00 

191 2-D  EF-45  $35;  AU-50  . 75.00 

1913  AU-50  . 75.00 

1914  AU-50  $75;  AU-55  . 99.00 

1914-S  Choice  BU,  MS-65.  A  sparkling  specimen 
of  a  scarce  issue! . 1,495.00 

1916  Barber.  AU-55 . 99.00 

BARBER  DIME  TYPE  SET  SPECIAL:  Let  us  pick  the 
date  and  variety  of  Barber  dime,  1 892  through 
1916,  and  you  will  save  a  few  dollars,  lust  ask 
for  ''Barber  dime  type"  when  ordering:  AU-55 
$95;  MS-63  $320;  MS-63/65  $475;  Choice  BU. 
MS-65 . 1,050  (X) 

1916  Mercury.  MS-63  .  40.00 

1916  S  Mercury.  AU-55  $25;  MS-63  $69;  MS-65, 
with  full  split  bands  (henceforth  abbreviated 
as  FSB)  on  reverse . 4*15  (X) 
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Obverse  of  the  marvelous  1873  with-arrows  dime  we  offer  in  this  issue 


191 7-S  Choice  BU,  MS-65.  FSB.  A  gorgeous 
specimen  of  this  early  San  Francisco  Mint 
issue.  Seldom  seen  or  offered  for  sale.  An  ex¬ 


cellent  value  for  the  specialist  at  .  .  .995.00 

1919- D  MS-63  . 179.00 

1920  Choice  BU,  MS-65.  FSB . 269.00 

1920- D  MS-60.  FSB . 65.00 


1926-D  Choice  BU,  MS-65.  FSB.  A  splendid 
specimen  of  one  of  the  scarcer  Denver  Mint 
issues  of  the  era.  From  the  old-time  dealer's 
group.  We  acquired  just  four  of  these— and 
we  offer  them  on  a  first  come,  first  served 
basis,  for,  each . 695.00 

1928  Choice  BU,  MS-65.  FSB.  Only  seven  pieces 

availiable  for,  each . 195.00 

1928- S  Choice  BU,  MS-65.  FSB.  Just  two  pieces 

were  acquired  from  the  old-time  holdings. 
Each . 575.00 

1929  Choice  BU,  MS-65,  FSB,  but  with  two  tiny 

scratches  on  the  reverse  $89;  MS-65,  FSB— 
with  everything  "just  right''— just  five  on  hand 
for,  each . 149.00 

1929- S  Choice  BU,  MS-65.  FSB  . 320.00 

1931-D  Choice  BU,  MS-65.  FSB.  Very  popular 
low-mintage  date.  As  we  go  to  press  we  have 
just  three  in  stock!  Each  . 395.00 

1934-D  Choice  BU,  MS-65  $85;  Choice  BU, 
MS-65.  FSB.  Our  old-time  dealer  friend  had 
a  nice  group  of  this  issue— an  issue  of  which 
a  single  specimen  would  be  unusual  to  find! 


Buy  one  for  just . 249.00 

1937-D  MS-65.  FSB . 95.00 

1937- S  Choice  BU,  MS-65.  FSB  . 195.00 

1938- D  MS-65,  nearly  FSB,  $49;  Choice  BU, 

MS-65.  FSB . 89.00 

1939  MS-63  $19;  Choice  BU.  MS-65.  FSB139.00 

1939- D  Choice  BU,  MS-65.  FSB . 59.00 

1939- S  Choice  BU,  MS-65.  FSB  . 375.00 

1 940-  S  Choice  BU,  MS-65 . 22.00 

1941  Brilliant  Proof-63/65.  With  attractive  light 
toning . 250.00 

1941- D  Choice  BU,  MS-65.  FSB . 59.00 

1942- S  Choice  BU,  MS-65 . 30.00 

1944  MS-63  $11;  MS-65  . 20.00 

1945-S  Micro  S.  Choice  BU,  MS-65.  Special  value 
(limit:  one  per  client) . 25.00 

Roosevelt  Dime  Sets:  Tom  Becker  made  a  real 


"find”— a  group  of  handpicked  Roosevelt 
dime  sets  containing  one  of  each  date  and 
mintmark  from  the  first  year  of  issue,  1946, 
through  1964,  the  last  year  they  were  struck 
in  silver.  These  coins,  in  MS-63  to  MS-65 
(mainly  in  the  latter  category)  are  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  you  might  expect  to  find  in  an  "or¬ 
dinary"  set.  Housed  in  an  album,  we  offer 
these  (limit:  one  per  client)  for . 295.00 

Twenty-Cent  Pieces 

We  offer  a  nice  selection  of  twenty-cent  pieces, 
including  examples  in  virtually  every  grade.  This 
short  lived  series  has  always  been  popular  with 
numismatists.  And,  of  course,  the  inclusion  of  a 
representative  example  of  this  odd  denomination 
is  a  requisite  for  any  complete  type  set. 


One  of  our  1934-D  dimes  from  an  old-time  group 


1875-S  VG  $50;  Fine,  some  rim  nicks  $50;  Fine 
$65;  AU-50  $365;  Select  Uncirculated,  MS-63. 
With  very  attractive  light  gray  and  golden  ton¬ 
ing.  Frosty  fields.  Very,  very  close  to  MS-65 
$2,150;  Choice  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-65. 
A  splendid,  frosty  piece.  A  magnifying  glass 
shows  a  few  light  planchet  striations,  as  made, 
on  the  reverse.  One  of  the  nicest  business 
strike  twenty-cent  pieces  we've  had  the 
pleasure  of  owning  in  some  time.  Tom  Becker 
has  priced  this  one  to  be  a  bargain— at  a  sav¬ 
ings  of  about  $1 ,000  less  than  you  might  nor¬ 
mally  expect  to  pay  (reflective  of  our  acquisi¬ 
tion  cost).  Reserve  it  now  . 4,450.00 


1876  Scarce  date.  The  last  year  of  business  strike 
production  of  the  short-lived  twenty-cent 
denomination.  EF-45.  A  sharply  struck  exam¬ 
ple  with  some  residual  mint  lustre.  A  beauty! 
$450;  AU-55.  Sharp,  beautiful,  attractive!  With 
much  original  mint  lustre  still  remaining  $595; 
Proof-55.  A  Proof  which  spent  a  few  weeks  in 
circulation.  Attractive  light  golden  surface  ton¬ 
ing.  A  very  attractive  piece  overall,  and  at  our 
price  certainly  an  excellent  buy!  $895;  Choice 
Proof-65.  A  splendid  sharply-struck  Proof.  A 
splendid  example  of  a  quality  very  rarely  seen 
on  the  marketplace  today.  A  truly  superb  piece 
that  will  never  need  improvement  in  your  col¬ 
lection  and  which  will  be  a  landmark  for  many 
years  to  come . 6,495.00 


1834  EF-40  $175;  EF-45  $295;  AU-50  $595;  Un¬ 

circulated,  MS-60.  A  gorgeous  specimen  with 
beautiful  light  toning  as  acquired  over  a  long 
period  of  years.  If  we  had  an  MS-65  example 
of  this  issue  our  price  for  a  nice  piece,  per  our 
usual  strict  grading,  would  be  in  the  $10,000 
range.  So,  from  the  standpoint  of  value  re¬ 
ceived  we  believe  you  will  find  this  very 
beautiful  MS-60  coin  to  be  an  attractive  buy 
for  only . 995.00 

1835  VF-30  $125;  EF-40  $175;  AU-50  .  .595.00 

liberty  Seated  Quarters 

1840-0  Extremely  Fine-45  with  much  original  mint 
lustre . 185.00 


1853  Arrows  at  date.  Rays  on  reverse.  EF-40  $115; 
AU-50  $325;  AU-55,  with  nearly  complete 
original  mint  lustre.  $375;  Uncirculated,  more 
or  less.  We  do  not  mean  to  “waffle"  on  this 
coin,  but,  as  you  will  see  if  you  examine  it, 
the  obverse  of  the  piece  is  very,  very  close  to 
full  MS-60  but  just  a  microscopic  amount 
away.  On  the  other  hand,  the  reverse  is  very 
frosty  and  merits  the  MS-63  designation!  Ad¬ 
ding  to  the  desirability  of  the  piece  is  its  ex¬ 
traordinary  sharpness  of  strike.  All  in  all,  here 
is  a  prize  example  of  a  design  produced  only 
in  one  year . 995.00 


Quarter  Dollars 

The  following  offering  of  quarter  dollars  contains 
interesting  pieces  in  all  areas,  from  the  earliest 
times  through  the  Washington  series.  Check  the 
offering  carefully— and  order  what  appeals  to  you 
for  your  date  collection  or  your  type  set. 

Early  Quarters 

1796  First  year  of  issue  of  the  quarter  dollar 
denomination  and  the  only  year  with  the- 
Draped  Bust  obverse  in  combination  with  the 
Small  Eagle  reverse.  Good-4  obverse.  Reverse 
worn  nearly  smooth.  With  very  bold  date,  an 
American  classic . 2,350.00 

1805  Very  Good-8.  Pleasing  light  brown  toning. 

A  nice  coin  for  a  type  set . 350.00 

1806/5  Overdate.  Very  Good  to  Fine.  The  over¬ 
date  feature  is  particularly  bold  .  .  .  .395.00 

1806  Fine-12  A  better  than  average  strike  for  this 

date . 495.00 

1818  VF-30.  Pleasing  surfaces . 215.00 

1831  First  year  of  the  reduced  diameter  Capped 

Bust  style.  AU-50  $595;  AU-55  . 650.00 


1854  Arrows  at  date.  VF-30  $45;  EF-40  $80;  Ex¬ 
tremely  Fine-45  $130;  MS-60/63.  A  sharp  and 


attractive  piece . 895.00 

1855  Arrows . 45.00 

1857  EF-40  . 60.00 

1858  AU-55  .  175.00 

1860  AU-50  .  125.00 

1876-S  EF-45 . 95.00 


IT'S  AN  INTERESTING  tXPERIENCE 

Reader  T.W.  writes  about  an  interesting  dou¬ 
ble  standard: 

“I  had  an  interesting  experience  when  I  sold 
some  coins  to  a  local  store.  The  owner  of  the  shop 
made  a  low  offer,  telling  me  that  the  coins  were 
'overgraded.'  I  accepted  his  offer,  was  paid  $185, 
but  when  I  later  viewed  the  coins  in  his  posses¬ 
sion  I  was  dismayed  to  see  that  he  had  upgraded 
the  pieces!  To  me  this  says  something  about 
integrity." 


1877-S  Over  horizontal  S.  Choice  Uncirculated, 
MS-65,  if  not  fully  MS-67.  Gorgeous  natural 
iridescent  toning!  We  have  not  had  an  equal 
specimen  of  this  rarity  in  stock  for  many  years! 
In  just  MS-60  grade  this  coin  in  the  Guide  Book 
lists  or  about  three  times  the  price  of  a  com¬ 
mon  "type"  coin  (such  as  1876).  MS-65  coins 
are  not  priced  in  the  Guide  Book  reference. 
Our  price  for  this  gorgeous  MS-65/67  coin  is 
only  slightly  more  than  you  would  pay  for  an 
equivalent-grade  coin  of  a  common  date.  The 
1877-S  over  S  quarter  is  the  most  outstanding 
die  blunder  among  later  Liberty  seated  issues. 
The  possesssion  of  this  piece  will  add  an  ex¬ 
tra  dimension  of  interest  and  fascination  to 
your  type  set,  specialized  collection,  or 
wherever  you  put  it.  Of  all  of  our  recent  pur¬ 
chases,  this  is  one  of  the  favorites  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  here  at  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries. 


Reasonably  priced  for  only  . 3,250.00 

Barber  Quarters 

1892  AU-55  . 169.00 


1892-S  MS-60/63.  Beautiful  iridescent  toning.  A 
splendid  specimen  of  one  of  the  lower  mint¬ 
age  issues  of  the  era— one  of  the  relatively  few 
pieces  in  the  Barber  quarter  series  with  a  pro¬ 
duction  quantity  of  less  than  a  million.  Very 


attractive . 795.00 

1895-0  AU-55 . 210.00 


1898  MS-65/67.  If  one  were  to  award  a  prize  for 
the  finest-known  business  strike  of  this  date, 
the  coin  offered  here  would  probably  win  it! 


U 


A  simply  marvelous  coin  with  indescribably 
beautiful  iridescent  toning.  Give  Tom  Becker 


a  call  on  this  one! . 2,495.00 

1 899- S  EF-45 . 75.00 


1902  Choice  Uncirculated,  MS-65.  A  brilliant 
specimen  of  this  issue . 2,295.00 

1908  Choice  BU,  MS-65  . 2,295.00 

1909  Choice  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-65.  A 

delightful  specimen  for  a  type  set  or  date  set. 
These  are  not  at  all  easy  to  find!  .  .2,295.00 

1908-0  AU-55  $165;  MS-63/65  . 895.00 

1914  MS-63/65.  A  very  sharp  specimen  of  this 

issue  . 895.00 

1915  EF-45  . 60.00 

191 5- D  MS-63/65.  Very,  very  close  to  MS-65,  but 

offered  for  just  a  small  fraction  of  the  MS-65 
price! . 895.00 

1916  Barber.  EF-45  $60;  Choice  Brilliant  Uncir¬ 
culated,  MS-65  . 2,295.00 

1916- D  Barber.  Extremely  Fine-45  $65;  AU-50 

$99;  AU-55  . 165.00 


Standing  Liberty  Quarters 


1917  Type  I.  About  Uncirculated-50  $135; 
MS-63/65,  full  head.  A  sharp  and  frosty 
specimen  which  is  just  a  hair's  breadth  away 
from  full  MS-65  $995;  Choice  Brilliant  Uncir¬ 
culated,  MS-65.  Full  head.  We  purchased  a 
number  of  these  when  we  acquired  the  old- 
time  dealer's  holdings,  but  Tom  Becker  and 
)im  Downing  had  a  call  for  several  pieces  for 
type  sets  as  part  of  our  Collection  Portfolio  Pro¬ 
gram.  The  result  is  that  as  we  go  to  press  just 
two  of  these  beauties  are  in  stock.  We  offer 
them  (limit:  one  per  person)  for  a  price  which 
is  not  represented  to  be  a  bargain  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  quality  such  as  this  is  very,  very 


difficult  to  find! . 1,595.00 

191 7-D  Type  I.  Extremely  Fine-45  $110;  MS-65, 
Full  head . 1,695.00 

191  7-D  Type  II.  AU-55  .  135.00 

1917- S  Type  II.  EF-45 . 85.00 

1918  AU-55  $92;  Select  Uncirculated,  MS-63. 

Frosty  and  attractive! . 210.00 

1918- D  AU-55  $145;  MS-60 . 215.00 

191 B-S  AU-55  $85;  Select  Brilliant  Uncirculated, 
MS-63  . 190.00 

1919  EF-45  . 70.00 

*  *  * 


MINI  ESSAY  ON  THE  SUBIECT  OF  COIN 
AVAILABILITY  The  only  "problem"  we  have  with 
far h  issue  of  the  Rare  Coin  Review  is  that  certain 
of  our  clients  are  disappointed  when  they  find  that 
the  pt ft  that  they  order  have  been  sold  out.  As 


noted  earlier  in  the  present  catalogue,  there  is  no 
wholesaler  we  can  turn  to  for  a  supply  to  replenish 
our  inventory.  It  is  sometimes  the  case  that  even 
inexpensive  coins  are  one  of  kind  in  our  stock. 
Naturally,  they  go  to  the  first  order. 

What  to  do  about  this  has  furnished  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  many  discussions  here  at  Bowers  and 
Merena  Galleries.  An  obvious  solution— and  one 
with  benefits  to  our  financial  bottom  line  when 
we  do  our  year-end  accounting— would  be  to 
raise  our  prices  to  "what  the  market  will  bear" 
on  items  in  particularly  popular  series.  However, 
our  company  philosophy  is  that  buyers  not  only 
should  be  pleased  with  purchases  in  the  minimum 
sense  but,  rather,  should  be  delighted  with  what 
they  have.  Such  a  good  feeling  will  keep  buyers 
coming  back  for  more  and  more.  It  is  a  source 
of  pleasure  to  know  that  there  are  more  numerous 
people  buying  from  us  today  who  were  clients 
back  in  the  early  1950s— and  who  have  been 
ordering  steadily  ever  since.  Besides,  our  Bowers 
and  Merena  Comparison  Test  specifically 
challenges  clients  to  try  to  find  coins  that  are  better 
values  elsewhere— and,  it  is  likewise  pleasing  to 
note  that  no  one  has  ever  advised  us  that  the  Com¬ 
parison  Test  has  been  met!  If  we  raised  our  prices 
10%  to  30%  it  could  well  be  that  someone  might 
indeed  consistently  find  better  values  in  a  better 
location. 

The  only  practical  answer  that  will  satisfy  our 
company  philosophy  and  also  keep  our  customers 
happy  is  to  strongly  recommend  that  second  or 
alternate  choices  be  given  when  you  order.  The 
more  alternate  choices  you  can  give,  the  better 
are  our  chances  of  completely  filling  your  request. 
And,  as  noted  numerous  times  throughout  the 
present  Rare  Coin  Review,  we  encourage  you  to 
telephone  Tom  Becker  or  Mary  McIntosh  of  our 
Order  Department  and  reserve  what  you  want. 
If  something  is  sold  when  you  call,  chances  are 
good  that  a  recommendation— possibly  something 
purchased  the  very  day  you  call— can  be  made, 
thus  satisfying  your  needs. 

In  any  event,  please  be  assured  that  each  and 
every  item  listed  in  the  current  Rare  Coin  Review 
is  actually  in  our  inventory  as  this  issue  is  being 
prepared.  But,  the  early  birds  get  the  coin!  So, 
waste  no  time.  Once  you  have  perused  the  Rare 
Coin  Review  run  to  your  mailbox,  or  hurry  to  your 
telephone,  and  place  your  order.  Here  in 
Wolfeboro,  we  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you. 
And,  as  you  know,  with  Bowers  and  Merena 
Galleries  you  are  assured  of  personal  service.  As 
our  motto  says,  we  are  "your  friends  in  the  rare 
coin  business." 

*  *  * 

1919-D  MS-63/65.  Frosty  and  lustrous.  .850.00 

1919-S  AU-55  . 250.00 

1920  MS-63/65,  Full  head  $650;  MS-65,  nearly  full 
head,  tiny  scratch  on  the  reverse  wing  $295 
(Note:  Please  remember  that  your  satisfaction 
is  guaranteed— and  some  pieces,  such  as  this 
quarter,  cannot  be  precisely  described  in 
print— so  if  for  any  reason  whatsoever  you  are 
not  completely  delighted  with  this,  or  any 
other  piece,  you  have  30  full  days  in  which 
to  return  it!);  Choice  Brilliant  Uncirculated, 


MS-65  . 495.00 

1920-D  EF-45  $95;  AU-55  . 180.00 

1923  Choice  BU,  MS-65  . 550.00 

1925  Select  BU,  MS-63  .  165.00 

1926  AU-55  . 79.00 

1926-D  AU-55  . 70.00 

1927  AU-55  . 60.00 

1928  AU-55  $60;  MS-63/65 . 215.00 


1928-D  Select  BU,  MS-63  .  195.00 

1928- S  Extremely  Fine-45  $40;  AU-55  $79;  Choice 

Uncirculated,  MS-65  . 535.00 

1929- D  MS-60  $135;  MS-63/65 . 225.00 

1929-S  AU-55  . 72.00 


Washington  Quarters 


1932-D  Choice  BU,  MS-65.  Just  one  specimen  in 
stock . 3,950.000 

1932-S  AU-55  $165;  Choice  BU,  MS-65.  Just  one 
instock  . 1,595.000 

1934  Light  motto.  Quite  scarce.  This  is  the  motto 
type  of  1932  that  was  discontinued  early  in  the 
1934  year.  MS-63  . 75.00 

1934  Heavy  motto.  AU-50 . 19.00 


1934-D  Choice  BU,  MS-65.  One  of  a  number  of 
really  delightful  early  Washington  quarters  we 
obtained  from  the  old-time  dealer's  holdings. 
The  entire  Washington  quarter  section  in  this 
Rare  Coin  Review  issue  consists  primarily  of 
examples  from  this  remarkable  purchase.  Suf¬ 
fice  it  to  say,  probably  our  Washington  quarter 
stock  will  be  decimated  within  two  or  three 
weeks  after  this  Rare  Coin  Review  is  published. 
So,  if  you  want  some  really  nice  Washington 
quarter— pieces  which  have  been  kept  intact 
since  the  time  of  issue— now  is  the  time  to 
order  them!  Buy  a  Choice  BU,  MS-65  exam¬ 


ple  for . 459.00 

1935-D  MS-63/65  $375;  Choice  Brilliant  Uncir- 

culated,  MS-65 . 495  iX' 

1935-S  Choice  BU,  MS-65 . 350.00 
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Question  and  Answer  Forum 


We  invite  readers  to  submit  questions,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Q.  David  Bowers  (Box  1224,  Wolfeboro, 
NH  03894),  on  any  aspect  of  American 
numismatics.  Some  of  the  more  interesting  and 
provocative  questions  will  be  answered  in  this  col¬ 
umn.  Only  your  initials  will  be  used. 


QUESTION:  I  greatly  enjoyed  the  Rare  Coin 
Review.  It  has  more  enjoyable  articles  and  more 
information — both  about  the  coins  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  collected  them — than  many  of  the 
magazines  that  I  have  read  lately.  It  seems  to  put 
forth  some  of  the  flavor  of  the  history  associated 
with  the  coins  and  the  history  of  the  hobby  itself. 
If  you  can  spare  the  time,  I  would  appreciate  a 
reply  to  a  question  about  toning.  To  what  degree 
does  toning  add  to  or  detract  from  the  value  of 
a  coin?  If  toning  is  detrimental,  will  an  album, 
such  as  the  Dansco  album  you  sent  me  with  the 
set  of  Eisenhower  dollars  I  just  purchased,  pre¬ 
vent  this,  or  is  some  other  type  of  storage  more 
effective? — R.D.P. 

ANSWER:  Like  cats,  toning  comes  in  a  wide 
degree  of  colors.  Also  there  is  newly-applied  ton¬ 
ing  and  old  toning,  the  latter  sometimes  called 
original  toning.  There  is  no  blanket  answer  as  to 
whether  toning  perse  is  good  or  bad.  In  general, 

I  feel  that  attractive  toning  acquired  over  a  long 
period  of  years  is  beneficial  to  the  value  of  a  piece. 
Time  and  time  again  I  have  seen  beautifully  toned 
coins  sell  for  substantially  more  than  "brilliant” 
pieces  in  our  auction  sales.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  coin  with  unsightly  blotching,  corrosion  spots, 
or  streaking  may  sell  for  less.  It  is  a  question  of 
aesthetics.  If  a  coin  is  beautiful  in  the  eye  of  the 
beholder  it  will  probably  sell  for  more. 

The  peripheral  or  border  toning  observed  on 
so  many  coins,  particularly  silver  issues  more  than 
a  few  decades  old,  usually  stems  from  storing  the 
pieces  in  cardboard  holders  with  clear  celluloid 
or  acetate  slides.  The  cardboard  contains  sulfur, 
and  over  a  period  of  years  the  molecules  of  sulfur 
work  their  way  inward  from  the  edge,  producing 
iridescent  toning  of  a  type  that  is  considered 
desirable  today.  Such  toning  takes  decades  to 
form,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Dansco 
albums  will  produce  this.  (Perhaps  some  other 
reader  can  share  an  experience  in  this  regard.) 

One  word  of  caution  concerning  all  cardboard 
albums  with  clear  slides:  the  slides,  if  brushed 
against  the  high  surfaces  of  a  coin,  are  apt  to  cause 
minute  lines  or  scratches.  It  may  seem  incredible 
that  something  made  of  plastic  can  actually 
scratch  a  silver  coin,  but  it  can.  The  "brush  marks" 
visible  on  so  many  Proof  Barber  coins  are  at¬ 
tributable  to  storage  in  various  types  of  albums 
years  ago.  To  prevent  this,  push  the  coin  deeply 
into  the  album  recess  when  inserting  or  remov¬ 
ing  the  clear  top  slide.  Under  no  circumstances 
let  the  slide  come  into  moving  contact  with  the 
coin's  surface. 

In  an  effort  to  increase  the  value  of  coins,  many 
people  have  added  artificial  toning.  Iodine  vapor, 
heat  treatments,  sulfur  fumes,  and  other  techni¬ 
ques  have  been  employed,  some  of  them  quite 
effective.  Dr.  William  H.  Sheldon,  in  his  Penny 
Whimsy  book,  gives  some  suggestions  for  toning 
large  cents  but  adds  the  caution  that  it  is  not 
desirable  to  clean  a  large  cent  in  the  first  place 
(however,  if  one  acquires  a  cleaned  specimen, 
retoning  can  improve  its  appearance).  Whereas 


old-time  toning  is  on  a  coin  to  stay  and  can  be 
removed  only  by  cleaning  or  immersing  a  piece 
in  silver  dip,  modern  toning  is  less  tenacious  and 
sometimes  will  come  off  with  soap  and  water.  No 
description  here  can  tell  you  how  to  differentiate 
new  toning  from  old;  experience  is  required. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  penchant  for 
cleaning  coins,  under  the  philosophy  that 
"brilliant  is  beautiful"  and  "brilliant  is  best."  This 
thinking  has  been  fostered  by  numerous  adver¬ 
tisements  of  products  claiming  to  improve  the 
value  of  coins  thus  treated.  It  has  been  my  ex¬ 
perience  that  for  every  coin  actually  improved  by 
cleaning,  probably  nine  have  their  values  less¬ 
ened.  And,  repeated  dipping  or  cleaning  will  tend 
to  cloud  the  surface  of  a  piece  and  give  it  a  dull 
appearance.  Coins  should  be  left  untouched,  in 
my  opinion,  unless  there  is  some  strong  reason 
for  cleaning  (such  strong  reason  being  unsightly 
spotting  or  streaking,  or  spotting  which  is  apt  to 
spread).  Some  guidelines  concerning  cleaning  are 

given  in  the  Photograde  book. 

*  *  * 

QUESTION:  I  have  seen  two  items  recently, 
in  different  price  lists,  which  I  cannot  explain. 
One  was  a  quarter  eagle,  New  Orleans  Mint, 
described  as  EF-40,  broad  mill;  and  the  other  was 
a  half  dollar  described  as  Proof-63,  dipped  to 
enhance  brilliance. 


I  have  looked  through  the  Guide  Book  of  U.S. 
Coins,  several  American  Numismatic  Association 
publications,  and  other  books,  but  I  cannot 
clarify  either  description.  Can  you  help?— M.S. 

ANSWER:  The  term  broad  mill  is  usually  ap¬ 
plied  to  half  eagles  of  the  1840  era.  An  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  general  situation,  as  applied  to  the  1 840 
half  eagle,  is  given  in  Walter  Breen's  Varieties  of 
United  States  Half  Eagles,  1839-1929,  reprinted 
from  the  Numismatic  Scrapbook  Magazine  by 
Hewitt  Brothers,  circa  1965: 

"There  are  two  types  for  the  year  [1840],  the 
'broad  mill'  (diameter  of  1834-1839)  and  the  'nar¬ 
row  mill'  (diameter  of  1841-1907).  Broad  mill 
coins  are  about  15/16"  in  diameter;  narrow  mill 
coins  are  a  scant  14/16".  Broad  mill  coins  from 
Philadelphia  only  have  fine  edge  reeding;  narrow 
mill  coins  have  coarser  edge  reeding..." 

While  those  with  calipers  may  wish  to  measure 
the  diameter  of  coins  (and  indeed,  the  diameter 
of  various  issues  of  American  coins  does  differ; 
for  example,  Don  Taxay  notes  that  1837  half 
dollars  occur  in  three  distinct  diameters),  an  easy 
way  to  differentiate  the  broad  mill  from  the  nar¬ 
row  mill  is  by  the  width  of  the  flat  border.  On  the 
broad  mill  coins  the  flat  border  area  between  the 
denticles  and  the  reeding  or  milling  is  wider  than 
on  the  narrow  mill  coins.  Half  eagles  of  various 
issues  are  known  both  ways.  Of  the  1840  half 
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eagle  David  Akers,  in  U  S.  C old  Coins,  Half  Eagles 
I  7 95-1829 .  notes  that  "varieties  are  known  with 
broad  mill  border  and  with  narrow  mill,"  while 
•or  1840-C  he  observes  that  "for  years,  both  broad 
mill  and  narrow  mill  varieties  have  been  reported 
to  exist;  however,  I  have  only  seen  broad  mill 
coins  and  are  therefore  dubious  of  the  existence 
of  any  specimens  with  narrow  mill."  1840-D  is 
described  by  the  same  author  as:  "Both  broad  mill 
and  narrow  mill  varieties  exist,  but  most  of  the 
known  specimens  are  narrow  mill  coins."  Similar 
comments  are  given  for  still  further  issues. 

Differences  in  border  widths  occur  among  other 
American  series.  If  you  study  Liberty  Walking  half 
dollars  you  will  note  that  all  issues  of  1916  have 
"broad  mill"  borders,  while  certain  issues  of  191 7 
come  either  broad  mill  or  narrow  mill.  I  have 
never  seen  this  mentioned  in  print  before,  so 
perhaps  this  is  the  field  for  someone  to  research! 
Presumably,  there  are  differences  in  rarity. 

Concerning  your  second  question,  dipping  a 
coin,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  process,  will  make 
it  brighter  than  if  it  were  not  dipped.  So,  "dipped 
to  enhance  brilliance"  is  a  redundant  description. 
Apparently  the  previous  or  present  owner  of  the 
coin  thought  that  a  brilliant  surface  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  than  a  toned  surface,  so  he  dipped  it. 

*  *  * 


QUESTION:  I  notice  in  the  Guide  Book  that 
the  1856  flying  eagle  cent  in  Proof-60  grade  is 
priced  at  $3,250,  while  an  1857  Proof  is  priced 
at  $2,750.  As  only  1,000  1856  flying  eagle  cents 
were  minted,  compared  to  over  17  million  of  the 
1857  cent,  why  aren't  Proofs  of  the  1856  worth 
a  great  deal  more? — I.H.C. 

ANSWER:  The  comparative  rarity  of  the  1856 
and  1857  flying  eagle  cents  in  Proof  condition  has 
no  relation  to  the  total  mintage.  In  my  opinion, 
the  mintages  were  probably  something  like  the 
following: 

1856  flying  eagle  cents.  600  business  strikes  and 
1,000  Proofs  (the  Proofs  nearly  all  being  restrikes 
produced  1858-1860,  but  not  differentiated  by  col¬ 
lectors  today).  In  1856  approximately  600  business 
strikes,  or  originals,  with  frosty  surfaces,  were 
minted  to  show  the  new  design.  These  were 
distributed  to  congressmen,  newspaper  editors, 
and  others  of  influence.  Few  were  kept  by 
numismatists,  with  the  result  that  Uncirculated 
pieces  are  rarities  today.  Within  a  couple  years 
the  scarcity  of  the  1856  flying  eagle  cent  was 
realized,  and  the  Mint  began  restriking  them.  By 
1859  a  piece  was  worth  $2,  which  at  the  time  was 
more  than  a  day's  wages  and,  stated  more  spec¬ 
tacularly,  was  200  times  face  value.  Probably 
around  1,000  restrikes  were  made,  but  no  tally 
was  kept  of  them. 

1857  The  mintage  of  17,450,000  pertains  to 
business  strikes.  In  addition  a  few  Proofs  were  pro¬ 
duced,  probably  not  more  than  a  few  dozen.  I 
estimate,  for  purposes  of  illustration,  the  Proof 
mintage  to  be  50  coins. 

Today,  the  1856  flying  eagle  cent  is  much  rarer 
is  a  date  than  the  1857,  for  so  many  business 
strikes  were  made  of  the  1857  that  Fine,  Very  Fine, 
Fxtremely  Fine,  and  other  grades  up  to  and  in¬ 
cluding  Uncirculated,  are  avail. 'Me  In  Proof  con¬ 
dition  tF rol<-  m-  reversed.  1856  is  relatively 
common  among  Proofs  of  the  era,  while  1857  is 


rare.  Today  a  Proof  1857  flying  eagle  cent  is  at 
least  20  times  rarer  than  a  Proof  1856. 

Thus,  the  demand  is  in  two  parts.  As  a  date, 
1856  is  rarer,  thus  making  it  high  priced  in  all 
grades.  Proofs,  being  the  finest  pieces  available 
(for  collectors  often  consider  Proofs  to  be  better 
than  Uncirculated  coins  although  the  manufac¬ 
turing  processes  are  different),  are  at  the  top  of 
the  price  schedule.  On  the  other  hand,  1857  is 
common  as  a  date,  but  in  Proof  grade  it  is  rare. 
The  only  demand  for  1857  Proof  flying  eagle  cents 
comes  from  those  specifically  wanting  Proofs. 
Most  people  are  satisfied  with  other  grades. 

The  combination  of  the  plus  and  minus  features 
of  each— 1856  rare  as  a  date  but  common  in 
Proof,  and  1857  common  as  a  date  but  rare  in 
Proof— more  or  less  equate,  with  the  result  that 
the  catalogue  values  for  Proofs  aren't  that  much 
different. 

*  *  * 


QUESTION:  For  some  time  I  have  been  seek¬ 
ing  information  on  the  Northwest  Company  1820 
token,  its  use,  who  minted  it,  and  so  on.  I  was 
pleased  to  see  your  explanation  of  its  use  and 
wear  (Rare  Coin  Review,  October-December 
1983,  No.  49,  page  10).  I  wonder  if  you  could 
share  with  me  your  reference? — H.W.R. 

ANSWER:  First,  to  acquaint  readers  who  may 
have  missed  our  Rare  Coin  Review  No.  49  and 
our  small  footnote,  it  is  reprinted  herewith: 

"[The  1 820  Northwest  Company  tokens,  holed 
for  fastening  on  a  string,]  were  circulated  among 
the  Umpqua  and  other  Indians  in  what  is  now 
Oregon  and  were  carried  from  place  to  place  by 
threading  on  a  string.  These  tokens,  given  to  the 
Indians  for  beaver  pelts,  were  redeemable  at  the 
trading  post  store  for  supplies  and  other  goods." 

"Indian  and  Post  Trader  tokens,  Our  Frontier 
Coinage,"  a  paper  presented  to  the  1951 
American  Numismatic  Association  convention  by 
J.J.  Curto,  a  Michigan  member,  gave  a  precis  of 
the  firm,  and  we  quote: 

"THE  NORTHWEST  COMPANY.  The  saga  of 
this  company  starts  in  about  1759,  at  the  fall  of 
Quebec,  when  a  group  of  private  traders  com¬ 
posed  of  French  Canadians,  American  fron¬ 
tiersmen,  and  Scottish  highlanders,  the  sons  of 
Scotsmen  who  came  to  Canada  in  Wolfe's  army, 
first  moved  into  fur  trade  history. 

"They  were  called  the  'Master  Pedlars,'  the 
Lords  of  Lakes  and  Forests,  and  were  the  first  line 
of  the  fur  trade.  Always  on  the  offensive,  they 
banded  together  in  1775  to  form  the  Northwest 
Company,  to  challenge  and  fight  the  great  Hud¬ 
son's  Bay  Company  and  its  Royal  Charter. 
Directed  by  men  who  knew  every  portage  and 
rapid  between  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Saskatch¬ 
ewan,  they  immediately  emerged  as  a  power  great 
and  formidable. 

"The  leaders  of  the  company  during  the  early 
years  were  Isaac  Todd,  James  McGill,  Benjamin 
and  )oseph  Frobisher,  Simon  McFavish,  R  obert 
Grout,  and  Peter  Pond.  With  reckless  courage  and 
energy  t  hey  took  the  whole  Northwest  in  their 
stride,  to  build  trading  posts  and  forts  northward 
to  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  westward  across  the 
Rockies  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  They  were  the  first 
white  men  to  cross  the  North  American  continent. 
The  Mackenzie  River,  the  greatest  of  northern 
rivers,  owes  it  name  to  the  famous  leader  of  that 
Northwest  Company  expedition,  Alexander 
Mackenzie... 

"The  Northwest  Company  reached  its  peak  ear¬ 
ly  in  the  1800s.  It  stood  alone  to  fight  off  all  op¬ 
position  with  harsh,  relentless  efficiency.  With  ap 
proximately  2,000  employees,  its  own  cargo  and 
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freight  canoes,  organized  portage  transport  crews, 
lake  schooners,  and  ocean  ships,  it  was  equipped 
to  carry  goods  to  and  from  England  and  to  the 
markets  of  the  Orient.  Its  profits  were  estimated 
during  the  15  years  of  its  peak  at  1,185,000  British 
pounds. 

"In  1804,  the  Northwest  Company  attempted 
to  purchase  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  outright, 
offering  103,000  pounds.  The  transaction  was  not 
completed,  chiefly  because  part  of  the  stock  was 
held  by  infants  and  other  persons  incapable  of  giv¬ 
ing  title  or  making  transfer.  The  ambition  and 
boldness  of  the  company  eventually  led  to 
ruthlessness  and  lawlessness  in  clashes  between 
traders  and  settlements.  To  avoid  exposure  and 
prosecution  as  a  result  of  such  lawlessness,  the 
leaders  of  the  Northwest  Company  gradually 
disbanded. 

"With  disunion  among  the  company  councils 
resulting  in  reduced  means,  loss  of  trade,  and 
jeopardized  credit,  the  Northwest  Company  final¬ 
ly  opened  negotiations  for  a  merger  with  the  Hud¬ 
son's  Bay  Company  in  December  1820.  The 
merger  was  completed  in  1821,  ending  the  saga 
which  lakes  and  forests  will  never  see  the  likes 
of  again.  At  the  time  of  this  merger,  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  had  76  posts,  the  Northwest  Com¬ 
pany,  97.  As  far  as  is  known,  only  one  token  was 
ever  issued  by  the  Northwest  Company,  dated 
1820,  known  as  Breton  No.  925,  the  famous  North 
West  Token." 

Much  data  concerning  the  Northwest  (usually 
spelled  "Northwest"  in  various  citations,  not 
"North  West"  as  on  the  tokens),  appears  in 
Hubert  Howe  Bancroft's  History  of  the  Northwest 
Coast,  Vol.  I,  1543-1800,  and  Vol.  II,  1800-1846, 
published  in  1884  by  A.L.  Bancroft  &  Company, 
San  Francisco.  Although  no  data  specifically  con¬ 
cerning  the  tokens  is  included,  numerous  details 
of  forts,  trading  with  the  Indians,  and  other  facets 
of  the  firm's  operation  may  be  of  interest  to 
readers. 

Around  10  years  or  so  we  purchased  a  group 
of  several  dozen  1 820  Northwest  Company  tokens 
which  had  been  exhumed  from  what  was  prob¬ 
ably  an  old  burial  site  or  cache  on  the  banks  of 
the  Umpqua  River  in  Oregon.  With  the  tokens 
were  various  pieces  of  pottery  and  other  artifacts. 
As  is  true  with  many  buried  treasures,  the  exact 
details  weren't  given  to  us.  We  acquired  the 
tokens,  each  of  which  showed  the  effects  of  long¬ 
time  burial,  and  featured  them  for  sale  in  adver¬ 
tisements  at  the  time. 


QUESTION:  I  have  recently  been  involved  in 
a  friendly  argument  concerning  how  to  interpret 
Dr. ).  Hewitt  Judd's  usage  of  the  terms  "nickel" 
and  "copper-nickel"  in  his  book.  United  States 
Pattern,  Experimental,  and  Trial  Pieces. 

One  side  believes  that  Judd  meant  "copper- 
nickel"  to  be  used  only  when  referring  to  the 
88%  copper,  12%  nickel  alloy  used  for  cents  of 
1856-1864,  and  for  "nickel"  to  be  used  when 
referring  to  the  75%  copper,  25%  nickel  alloy 
currently  used  for  five-cent  pieces,  unless  the 
"nickel"  is  qualified  as  pure  and/or  magnetic. 
Other  cupronickel  alloys  are  referred  to  by  their 
specific  composition,  when  known. 

The  other  side  believes  that  any  alloy  of  cop¬ 
per  and  nickel  should  be  referred  to  as  "copper- 
nickel"  regardless  of  the  percentages,  and  that 
a  pattern  or  trial  piece  struck  in  any  alloy  of 
copper-nickel  should  he  attributed  to  the  |udd 
number  for  coppe* -nickel  it  out  is  hstod,  •»»•*  to 
the  Judd  number  for  nickel  only  if  copper-nit  kel 
is  not  listed. 


The  coin  in  dispute  is  an  1866  five-cent  piece, 
J-461  or  J-463.  What  are  your  comments  on  how 
to  tell  one  from  another,  and  how  do  you  feel 
about  the  above  definitions  of  "nickel"  and 
"copper- nickel"?  Also,  are  you  familiar  with 
J-1 758  and/or  J-1 780,  and  do  you  know  their  true 
compositions?— T.K.D. 

ANSWER:  Dr.  Judd's  usage  of  the  terms 
"nickel"  and  "copper-nickel"  are  very  loose,  as 
is  the  use  of  the  word  "copper." 

Although  you  do  not  refer  to  copper,  it  has  been 
my  experience  that  nearly  all  "copper"  listings 
after  about  1860  refer  to  bronze.  I  imagine  that 
the  copper-nickel  listing  means  anything  that  has 
a  yellowish  appearance  and  consists  of  a  copper- 
nickel  alloy,  not  necessarily  in  88%  and  12%  pro¬ 
portion.  I  would  interpret  "nickel"  to  mean  that 
alloy  normally  used  for  five-cent  pieces,  but  in  cer¬ 
tain  instances  "pure  nickel"  would  refer  to  nickel 
metal  (which  is  magnetic). 

I  don't  believe  there  is  any  "fight"  and  "wrong" 
about  this— it  is  just  a  matter  of  interpretation. 
Perhaps  what  is  needed  is  a  tighter  explanation 
in  the  book  of  what  is  what.  As  most  people  do 
not  have  facilities  for  testing,  and  many  do  not 
have  facilities  for  weighing,  it  is  often  impossible 
to  determine  what  an  item  listed  in  the  Judd 
reference  actually  consists  of. 

In  my  opinion  a  five-cent  pattern  described  as 
J-461  would  have  a  silvery  appearance  and  would 
be  made  out  of  the  Standard  alloy  used  for  five- 
cent  pieces,  while  that  designated  as  J-463  would 
have  a  yellowish  cast  and  would  be  made  of  the 
88  %  - 1 2%  alloy,  or  something  similar,  as  used  for 
copper-nickel  cents. 

Concerning  J-1 758,  this  description  is  very  un¬ 
satisfactory  in  the  book,  for  it  does  not  describe 
the  planchet  thickness.  The  same  goes  for  J-1 780. 
It  has  been  my  experience  that  a  number  of  pieces 
described  as  "copper-nickel"  have  simply  been 
normal  bronze  pieces  which  have  been  cleaned 
and  recolored,  or  which  in  some  other  way  have 
been  given  the  appearance  of  copper-nickel  alloy. 
I  would  be  very  suspicious  about  such  offerings 
unless  the  pieces  obviously  resemble  the  alloy  of 
the  copper-nickel  one-cent  pieces  (such  as  the 
alloy  used  in  flying  eagle  cents  of  1 856-1 858  and 
Indian  cents  of  1859-1864).  Better  yet,  in  addition 
to  resembling  this  alloy  they  should  be  on  thick 
planchets.  To  my  way  of  thinking  there  was  no 
logical  reason  why  a  copper-nickel  impression 
should  be  made  of  either  of  these  two  Indian  cent 
dies,  for  copper-nickel  was  harder  than  bronze, 
so  they  would  not  have  been  used  as  set-up  coins. 

In  my  opinion  the  Judd  reference  could  be 
simplified  by  reviewing  each  of  the  designs  and 
separating  the  issues  into  major  metallic  dif¬ 
ferences.  As  an  example,  under  the  1864  listing 
various  Indian  cent  impressions  of  the  die  without 
L  on  the  ribbon  are  described  as  J-353,  354,  355, 
355a,  356,  and  356a.  It  is  related  that  J-353  con¬ 
sists  of  13  parts  copper  and  1  part  aluminum  and 
weighs  39  grains,  while  J-354  consists  of  19  parts 
copper  and  one  part  aluminum.  Short  of  having 
university-type  analytical  devices,  no  numismatist 
could  possibly  tell  the  difference!  The  same  goes 
for  J-355  which  consists  of  9  parts  copper  and  1 
part  aluminum  and  weighs  40  grains.  J-355a  is 
described  as  an  1864  bronze  cent  with  plain  edge, 
but  it  is  not  noted  how  this  piece  differs,  if  indeed 
it  does,  from  a  normal  1864  bronze  Indian  cent 
of  the  type  made  for  circulation  or  for  inclusion 
in  Proof  sets  of  the  year.  J-356  is  described  as  be¬ 
ing  9  parts  copper  and  1  part  tin,  with  a  weight 
of  45  grains,  and  J-356a  is  simply  described  as  cop¬ 
per,  thick  planchet.  I  would  suspect  that  J-356a 
is  bronze  rather  than  copper.  The  weights,  al¬ 
though  given  with  precision,  are  apt  to  vary  widely 


when  actual  specimens  are  examined.  When  the 
Mint  was  producing  patterns  for  strictly  pattern 
purposes,  or  was  producing  "fancy  pieces"  for 
collectors,  no  thought  was  given  to  precisely 
weighing  the  pieces.  Various  specimens  examined 
by  Dr.  Judd  may  have  been  certain  weights,  but 
other  specimens  not  examined  by  him  are  often 
of  differing  weights. 

The  format  used  in  Dr.  Judd's  book  has  been 
popular  with  collectors.  It  follows  that  used  in  the 
somewhat  similarly  titled  United  States  Experimen¬ 
tal,  Pattern,  and  Trial  Pieces  by  Edgar  H.  Adams 
and  William  H.  Woodin,  191 3.  Unlike  most  other 
numismatic  references,  it  does  not  list  the  pieces 
in  order  by  denomination  but,  rather,  lists  them 
by  year.  So,  if  one  determines  to  assemble  a  set 
of  pattern  cents,  or  nickels,  or  whatever,  one  can¬ 
not  simply  at  a  glance  envision  the  entire 
panorama  of  coins  needed.  Balancing  this  in¬ 
convenience  is  the  situation— quite  logical— that 
patterns  across  all  denominations  often  have  a 
common  thread  of  purpose  and,  for  example,  the 
pattern  issues  of  1865  with  the  motto  IN  GOD  WE 
TRUST  are  conveniently  explained  in  a  single  en¬ 
try,  rather  than  having  separate  explanations 
under  quarters,  half  dollars,  dollars,  and  so  on. 
Further,  the  listing  on  a  year-by-year  basis  across 
all  denominations  enables  one  to  follow  the 
history  of  coinage  evolution  and  progress, 
something  that  might  not  be  possible  in  individual 
series. 

Don  Taxay's  efforts  to  split  pattern  coins  apart 
into  different  characteristics,  as  outlined  in  Scott's 
Encyclopedia  of  United  States  Coins,  1971  and 
1 976  editions,  have  not  met  with  widespread  ac¬ 
ceptance.  Taxay  divided  pieces  into  patterns  with 
a  true  pattern  purpose,  pieces  made  especially  for 
collectors,  restrikes,  and  so  on— thus  permitting 
an  analysis.  Similarly,  Walter  Breen,  in  his  En¬ 
cyclopedia  of  United  States  Proof  Coins,  separates 
Proofs  into  originals,  restrikes,  and  fantasy 
pieces— although  it  has  been  my  experience  that 
the  average  collector  probably  would  prefer  sim¬ 
ply  a  straight  listing  of  Proofs. 

Returning  to  the  Judd  reference,  it  is  anticipated 
that  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  together  with 
Abe  Kosoff's  daughter,  Sonnie  Frowein,  will  be 
issuing  the  eighth  edition  of  the  book  several  years 
from  now.  In  order  to  effect  printing  economies, 
thousands  of  copies  must  be  produced  at  one 
time.  Once  such  are  produced,  it  has  been  the 
practice  in  the  past  to  distribute  all  copies  of  a 
given  edition  before  a  further  edition  is  published. 
*  *  * 

QUESTION:  I  note  your  listing  [in  the  Bank 
Note  Reporter]  concerning  Wolfeboro  notes.  The 
different  spellings  are  interesting.  It  reminds  me 
of  my  own  experience  in  chasing  Marlboro(ugh), 
Massachusetts  notes.  I  was  off  to  a  very  slow 
start,  but  over  20  years  quite  a  few  items  have 
surfaced. 

Another  variation  of  boro  is  boro' — and  I  am 
told  that  a  Waldoboro',  Maine  bank  used  it  on 
their  national  bank  notes.  It  completely  flab¬ 
bergasts  me  as  to  why  a  bank  would  use  both 
spellings  on  its  notes,  but  it  has  happened.  For 
example,  certain  Massachusetts  notes  are  known 
with  the  Marlboro  as  well  as  the  Marlborough 
spellings,  Northboroug/i  as  well  as  Northboro, 
and  Foxborough  as  well  as  Foxboro.  North- 
borough  is  consistently  spelled  out  in  full  on  its 
large-size  notes,  and  it  is  listed  this  way  in  all 
paper  money  catalogues  and  is  the  only  North- 
borough  spelling  in  the  Massachusetts  listings  in 
the  1882  Comptroller's  Report  (all  other  listings 
in  that  report  are  boro' — including  Attleboro, 
which  is  the  only  officially  short  boro  in 
Massachusetts). 


I  have  two  questions  to  pose  for  you: 

1.  Other  than  the  notes  I  mention,  and  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Centreville,  Centerville, 
Iowa,  do  you  know  of  any  similar  mixed  spell¬ 
ings  for  a  given  city  on  notes? 

2.  Has  the  Wolfeboro  postmark  changed  over 
the  years?  Within  the  last  20  years  Marlboro, 
Southboro,  Westboro,  and  Northboro  have  all 
gone  back  to  the  longer  spellings— for  example, 
Marlborough.— H.P.H. 

ANSWER:  With  reference  to  Marlboro, 
Massachusetts,  I  notice  that  the  traffic  signs  on 
1-495  and  1-290  in  Massachusetts  are  mostly 
Marlboro,  but  an  occasional  Marlborough  occurs. 

Wolfeboro  was  originally  Wolfeborough.  Then 
from  about  1895  to  1905,  the  post  office  dropped 
the  E  and  spelled  it  Wolfboro,  forgetting  that  it 
was  named  after  General  Wolfe,  who  very  much 
had  an  E  in  is  name.  It  is  curious,  however,  to 
observe  that  at  least  one  history  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  misleads  readers  by  stating  that  Wolfeboro 
was  named  for  the  wolf  (animal)  because  of  the 
strength  of  its  earlier  settlers!  I  guess  that  shows 
how  rumors  get  started  and  history  is  "made." 

After  about  1905,  the  standard  spelling  was 
Wolfeboro,  but  the  local  train  station  still  has 
Wolfeborough,  and  it  crops  up  here  and  there  in 
other  listings,  particularly  those  deliberately  intend 
to  be  old-time  or  nostalgic. 

Nineteenth  century  broken  bank  notes  occur 
with  various  spellings,  including  the  unusual 
Wolfsboro. 

The  situation  of  the  adding  or  dropping  of  the 
"ugh"  occurs  with  other  towns  as  well.  In  Oc¬ 
tober  the  Granite  State  News,  our  local  paper,  had 
pictures  of  a  building  in  Moultonboro  (New 
Hampshire)  in  which  the  spelling  was  Moulton- 
borough  and  Moultonboro  in  two  separate  signs 
on  the  front  of  the  same  building! 

Concerning  variant  spellings  on  other  bank 
notes  across  the  United  States,  I  invite  our  Rare 
Coin  Review  readers  to  contribute  further  com¬ 
ments  on  the  situation.  If  any  are  received  they 
will  be  used  in  a  future  issue! 

*  *  * 

QUESTION:  Thank  you  for  your  last  Rare  Coin 
Review.  I  found  it  to  be  absolutely  absorbing, 
fascinating,  and  sentimentally  interesting... 

Please  let  me  know  if  I  have  treated  my  coins 
properly  in  storing  them  in  my  bank  safe  deposit 
box.  I  have  asked,  and  asked,  and  asked,  but 
nobody  has  been  kind  enough  to  give  me  infor¬ 
mation.  I  have  taken  all  my  coins,  placed  them 
in  plastic  coin  tubes,  screwed  on  the  tops,  and 
sealed  them  with  a  regular  pressure-sensitive 
tape,  with  each  coin  stacked  on  top  of  each  other 
with  no  tissue  sandwiched  between  each  coin. 
The  $20  Saint-Gaudens  Roman  numerals  High 
Relief  coins  I  have  are  stored  in  flip  holders.  The 
15-piece  gold  type  set  I  have  put  into  a  coin  tube 
with  cotton  sandwiched  between  each  coin. 
Have  I  done  the  right  thing?  Please  let  me  know, 
because  when  it  comes  time  to  sell  these  coins 
you  will  have  the  pleasure  of  doing  so,  and  I 
know  you  will  want  properly  treated  and  stored 
coins. 

I  have  read  the  book,  The  History  of  United 
States  Coinage  as  Illustrated  by  the  Garrett  Col¬ 
lection,  and  have  found  it  to  be  sufficient  for  a 
complete  education  for  a  PhD  in 
numismatics! — T.M. 

ANSWER:  First  of  all,  thank  you  for  your  nice 
comments  concerning  our  Rare  Coin  Review  and 
for  the  United  States  Coinage  as  Illustrated  by  the 
Garrett  Collection  book.  Several  others  have  said 
in  effect,  that  the  book  is  equivalent  to  a  univer- 
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sity  course  in  numismatics,  so  perhaps  one  of 
these  times  we  will  devise  some  advertising  along 
this  lines!  Similarly,  we  note  that  Brookstone,  a 
firm  selling  tools  and  interesting  items  by  mail, 
notes  that  one  of  its  books  on  woodworking 
"Grants  a  PhD  in  Carpentry." 

Concerning  coin  storage,  I  would  not  recom¬ 
mend  putting  cotton  between  coins  within  plastic 
tubes.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  specific  adverse  ef¬ 
fects  of  cotton,  but  there  may  be.  I  would  prefer 
a  more  inert  substance  or,  better  yet,  the  storage 
of  individual  coins  in  individual  plastic  holders. 
Although  I  am  not  endorsing  any  specific  pro¬ 
ducts,  and  although  the  truly  long  term  effects  of 
any  storage  container  have  yet  to  be  determined, 
it  has  been  my  experience  that  Koin-Tains,  snap- 
together  plastic  capsules,  have  been  good  for  the 
long  term  storage  of  coins  without  ill  effects.  Often 
we  will  buy  coins  that  have  been  stored  in  these 
for  20  years  or  more  to  complete  satisfaction. 
Capital  brand  plastic  holders  (which  we  do  offer 
for  sale)  seem  to  be  satisfactory  for  long-term 
storage  as  well,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  there 
are  several  other  excellent  products  which  do  a 
good  job. 

It  is  desirable  to  avoid  products  containing  large 
amounts  of  PVC.  Included  in  this  category  are  a 
number  of  the  soft  vinyl  flips.  If  your  MCMVII  $20 
double  eagles  (congratulations  on  possessing 
more  than  one!)  are  stored  in  these,  I  would 
recommend  transferring  them  to  something  else. 
Certainly  the  cost  would  be  minimal  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  value  of  the  coins. 

The  main  enemies  of  coins  are  dampness  and 
harmful  fumes.  When  storing  coins  in  a  bank  vault 
be  sure  to  avoid  dampness.  If  your  bank  vault  is 
in  a  damp  location,  it  is  worth  moving  to  another 
bank.  Although  this  might  not  affect  gold  coins, 
copper  coins  in  particular  are  apt  to  show  green 
spotting  if  stored  in  damp  surroundings,  and  silver 
coins  can  acquire  problems  as  well. 

*  *  * 


QUESTION:  I  am  seeking  a  Type  I  Liberty 
Standing  quarter  with  a  full  head.  Preferably  I 
would  like  a  1916,  the  first  year  of  issue,  but  I 
probably  will  settle  for  a  1917  for  it  is  less  ex¬ 
pensive.  Are  full-head  [sharply  struck]  examples 
of  1916  and  1917  difficult  to  obtain? — B.W.S. 

ANSWER:  The  1917  Type  I  Liberty  Standing 
quarter,  or  Standing  Liberty  quarter  (as  it  has  been 
called  in  recent  years,  the  names  have  been  trans¬ 
posed),  usually  is  found  with  a  full  head.  In  other 
words,  full  head  strikings  for  this  issue  are  the  rule, 
not  the  exception.  So,  you  are  in  luck,  and  you 
should  have  no  trouble  finding  one.  1916  quarters 
of  the  same  type  are  sometimes  seen  with  full 
heads,  but  many  of  these  are  with  partial  heads. 
Unless  you  deliberately  want  to  spend  a  lot  of 
money,  the  191 7  Type  I  seems  to  be  a  good  target. 

Among  later-date  Liberty  Standing  quarters,  cer¬ 
tain  issues  are  extreme  rarities  with  full  heads,  the 
1926-D  being  particularly  outstanding  in  this 
regard  Nearly  all  1926-D  quarters  are  very  flatly 
struck  on  the  head,  and  a  full  head  piece  would 
be  a  great  rarity  worth  many  times  the  normal 
price. 


QUESTION:  I  know  your  catalogues  have  dis¬ 
cussed  this  before,  but  I  cannot  seem  to  put  my 
finger  on  a  specific  reference.  Are  there  any 
business  strike  1895  dollars  known  to  exist? — T.T. 

ANSWER:  I  have  never  seen  a  business  strike. 
To  me,  to  be  identifiable  as  a  business  strike  an 
1895  dollar  would  have  to  show  mint  lustre  or 
frost.  All  pieces  I  have  examined— and  this  in¬ 
cludes  probably  a  couple  hundred  totally— have 
either  been  Proofs  (mostly)  or  impaired  Proofs. 
The  several  worn  pieces  graded  Very  Fine,  Ex¬ 
tremely  Fine,  or  otherwise  have  had  no  traces  of 
mint  lustre  and  have  been  identifiable  as  Proofs 
(by  die  characteristics)  which  were  spent.  It  is  to 
be  remembered  that  around  the  time  of  issue  the 
1895  was  not  recognized  as  a  particularly  rare 
date,  Morgan  dollar  Proofs  were  not  popular,  and 
large  numbers  of  them  were  simply  spent,  as  the 
face  value  of  the  piece  represented  extensive  pur¬ 
chasing  power.  The  same  was  true  to  an  even 
greater  extent  with  Proof  gold  coins  of  the  era. 

I  would  estimate  perhaps  500  1895  Philadelphia 
Mint  dollars  are  known,  all  of  which  are  from  the 
original  Proof  striking  of  880  pieces.  12,000  busi¬ 
ness  strikes  were  produced,  but  probably  these 
were  melted  under  the  Pittman  Act  in  1918  which 
saw  the  destruction  of  over  270,000,000  silver 
dollars  of  earlier  dates.  The  T reasury  Department 
did  not  keep  a  record  of  which  coins  were  de¬ 
stroyed  and  which  ones  weren't,  so  far  as  date 
and  mintmark  varieties  are  concerned,  so  there 
was  no  way  of  knowing.  In  1 962,  when  the  great 
Treasury  release  of  silver  dollars  occurred  (de¬ 
scribed  in  detail  in  my  Adventures  with  Rare  Coins 
book),  no  1895  business  strikes  turned  up.  It  can 
be  assumed  that  many  of  the  100,000  1893-S  silver 
dollars  struck  were  likewise  melted  in  1918,  for 
the  issue  is  scarce  in  all  grades.  The  mintage 
figures  of  Morgan  dollars  are  in  no  way  a  guide 
to  the  present-day  availability  of  the  various 
pieces,  due  to  the  combination  of  melting  and 
hoarding. 

♦  *  * 

QUESTION:  I  have  been  told  that  Indian  and 
Lincoln  cents  struck  at  San  Francisco  in  1909 
were  of  a  different  alloy  than  used  later.  Is  this 
so?— 8.1. P. 

ANSWER:  I  am  not  aware  of  the  chemical 
analysis  of  the  metal  used  to  strike  1909-S  and 
1909-S  V.D.B.  Lincoln  cents,  but  I  do  know  that 
the  appearances  of  these  are  different.  Uncir¬ 
culated  pieces  which  have  never  been  cleaned 
show  a  pronounced  light  yellow  coloration,  often 
with  streaks  of  light  brown.  This  is  probably  due 
to  peculiarities  of  the  strip  rolling  process  during 
the  preparation  of  the  metal.  Cleaned  coins  do 
not  show  this  characteristic,  but  uncleaned  pieces 
nearly  always  do.  The  "warm  orange"  color  of 
Indian  and  Lincoln  cents  struck  at  Philadelphia 
in  1909  is  entirely  different. 

Karl  Hirtzinger,  managing  director  of  Auctions 
by  Bowers  and  Merena,  Inc.,  was  shown  a  set  of 
Indian  cents  the  other  day— a  set  that  was  put  in 
an  old-time  Whitman  album  published  in  1938. 
The  album— or,  more  properly,  a  cardboard 
rectangle—  showed  only  the  obverse  or  face  of 
each  piece.  The  owner  stated  that  he  was  sorry 
he  did  not  have  a  1909-S  Indian,  but  Karl, 
recognizing  the  surface  color  characteristics  of  the 
metal,  said  "I  bet  you  have  one!"  Sure  enough, 
when  removed  from  the  holder,  there  was  indeed 
an  S  on  the  back! 

*  *  * 

QUESTION:  I  am  forming  a  set  of  Morgan 
dollars,  having  started  by  buying  1R81-S,  1884-0, 
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1884-CC,  and  1885-0.  Before  going  too  much 
deeper  into  it  I  want  to  develop  a  collection  plan. 
I  am  quite  confused  by  the  varieties  that  I  see 
listed,  including  second  and  third  reverses,  over¬ 
dates,  a  confusing  array  of  1880-CC  pieces,  etc. 
In  your  opinion,  what  would  a  basic  collection 
of  Morgan  silver  dollars  consist  of?  How  many 
extra  varieties  should  be  included? — 

ANSWER:  A  basic  collection  would  consist  of 
one  of  each  date  and  mintmark  from  1878 
through  1921.  Before  collecting  by  minute 
varieties  took  hold,  the  standard  additional 
varieties  were  limited  to  the  1878  issues  with  8 
tailfeathers  and  with  7  tailfeathers.  Then  the  7  over 
8  tailfeathers  became  popular,  then  the  1900-0 
over  CC.  You  might  wish  to  stick  with  these  ex¬ 
tra  varieties  in  addition  to  the  basic  date  and  mint- 
mark  sequence.  If  you  do  want  to  explore  further, 
then  having  one  1880-CC  showing  traces  of  an 
earlier  7  or  79  would  probably  suffice.  So  far  as 
1880-0  with  the  8  over  the  7,  1880-S  with  the  8 
over  the  7,  1880-S  with  the  0  over  the  9,  the 
1882-0  with  the  O  over  S,  the  1887  with  7  over 
6,  the  1 887  with  7  over  6,  and  a  few  others,  most 
of  these  can  be  detected  only  under  extremely 
strong  magnification.  They  are  not  included  in 
popular  albums  for  the  Morgan  dollar  series,  so 
you  may  wish  to  exclude  them.  Obviously,  one 
cannot  collect  everything.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
die  varieties  are  interesting  to  you,  then  go  ahead 
and  get  them,  for  they  are  not  much  more  expen¬ 
sive  than  regular  issues.  As  in  all  areas  of  collec¬ 
ting,  the  choice  is  up  to  you.  If  I  were  forming 
a  set  I  would  probably  stick  simply  to  the  basic 
dates  and  mintmarks,  adding  just  the  tailfeather 
varieties  of  1878  as  extras. 

*  *  * 

QUESTION:  As  a  collector  of  encased  postage 
stamps  I  wonder  what  accessory  items  exist  for 
some  of  the  encased  postage  stamp  issuers.  I  am 
aware  of  bottles  for  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  and 
Drake's  Plantation  Bitters,  but  I  wonder  what 
others  you  have  come  across. — J.J.F. 

ANSWER:  So  far  as  bottles  are  concerned,  the 
Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  bottles  come  in  several  minor 
variations.  Early  ones  have  pontil  marks  on  the 
bottom,  where  a  rod  was  connected  during  the 
glass-blowing  process.  These  are  fairly  scarce. 
Most  often  seen  are  those  not  pontiled.  Depen¬ 
ding  upon  the  seller,  these  usually  are  priced  from 
$5  to  $15,  although  a  scarce  mold  variation  might 
bring  more.  Burnett's  Cocoaine,  a  hair  prepara¬ 
tion,  came  in  small  clear  glass  bottles  with  curved 
sides,  nearly  the  shape  of  a  flask.  These  are  fairly 
scarce  today,  and  I  have  seen  examples  priced 
in  the  $20  to  $50  range,  depending  on  condition. 
Burnett's  Standard  Cooking  Extracts  were  made 
well  into  the  present  century.  These  were  pack¬ 
aged  in  small  clear  or  aqua-colored  bottles  and 
are  quite  plentiful.  It  is  not  unusual  to  come  across 
these  in  New  England  flea  markets  (for  Burnett's 
was  located  in  Boston)  for  $1  or  $2,  although  I 
have  seen  prices  as  high  as  $4  and  $5. 

Drake's  Plantation  Bitters  bottles  come  in 
several  varieties.  An  especially  rare  variant,  with 
a  large  mouth  (more  like  a  jar  than  a  bottle)  sold 
for  $4400  at  an  auction  conducted  by  Robert  Skin¬ 
ner  (Bolton,  Massachusetts)  in  September.  A  price 
of  several  thousand  dollars  was  paid  in  a  private 
transaction  the  same  month  tor  a  Drake's  bottle 
in  green,  rather  than  the  usual  amber  glass.  The 
typical  Drake's  bottle  is  amber  in  color,  four  sided, 
and  is  similar  to  that  illustrated  on  page  71  of  our 
last  Rare  Coin  Review.  These  usually  sell  in  the 
$50  to  $100  range,  but  one  with  a  light  yellow  or 
honey  color  will  sell  closer  to  $200.  Most  bottles 
have  the  log  design  completely  on  two  sides,  and 
either  four,  five,  or  six  logs,  plus  a  clear  panel  at 


the  bottom,  on  the  remaining  two  sides.  However, 
there  are  a  few  (Carlyn  Ring,  author  of  the  book 
For  Bitters  Only ,  says  five  or  fewer)  with  four  clear 
panels.  These  would  sell  for  $250  to  $500,  if  you 
can  find  one.  Still  another  variety  has  curlicues 
or  arabesques  at  the  top  and  is  worth  several  hun¬ 
dred  dollars. 

C.G.  Evans,  who  sold  California  wines  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  who  advertised  on  encased  postage 
stamps,  obviously  was  a  purveyor  of  bottled  pro¬ 
ducts,  but  if  any  bottles  exist  with  his  imprint  I 
have  not  seen  them.  It  was  often  the  practice  to 
sell  things  in  plain  bottles  identified  by  paper  labels 
(such  labels  having  long  since  disappeared).  The 
same  goes  for  bottles  than  can  be  traced  to  Men- 
dum's  Family  Wine  Emporium,  New  York  City. 
B.F.  Miles,  Peoria,  Illinois,  may  have  had  bottles 
with  his  name  on  them— many  druggists  did— but, 
again,  no  example  has  been  seen.  Likewisfe,  no 
example  of  a  Sand's  Ale  bottle  has  been  observed. 
S.  Steinfeld,  New  York,  seller  of  French  Cognac 
Bitters  apparently  did  a  large  volume  business,  for 
his  advertisements  were  widespread  during  the 
Civil  War  years.  However,  probably  fewer  than 
a  couple  dozen  of  his  bottles,  in  several  different 
varieties,  exist  today,  and  an  ornate  one  would 
be  valued  at  $2,500  or  more  if  in  excellent 
condition. 

So  far  as  other  items  from  encased  postage 
stamp  issuers  are  concerned,  some  searching  will 
undoubtedly  reveal  a  wealth  of  advertisements, 
posters,  broadsides,  and  other  printed  matter.  The 
very  fact  that  a  business  advertised  on  encased 
postage  stamps— a  rather  obscure  advertising 
medium— indicates  that  they  undoubtedly  adver¬ 
tised  in  other  places  as  well.  The  firm  of  J.C.  Ayer, 
Lowell,  Massachusetts,  was  certainly  one  of  the 
largest  advertisers  of  the  nineteenth  century  and 
issued  almanacs,  posters,  and  featured  its  products 
prominently  in  hundreds  of  different  newspapers. 
Such  advertisements  are  easy  to  locate  as  are  col¬ 
orful  trade  cards  issued  by  the  firm.  Bailey  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Philadelphia  jewelers,  undoubtedly  placed 
its  name  on  clocks,  watches,  and  other  items 
which,  presumably,  turn  up  with  regularity  in  the 
Philadelphia  area,  for  the  company  was  large  and 
well  known.  Interestingly,  when  the  Confederate 
States  of  America  placed  its  order  for  one-cent 
pieces  it  was  done  through  this  firm! 

Joseph  L.  Bates,  who  sold  “fancy  goods"  in 
Boston,  advertised  extensively.  I  once  saw  a 
stereopticon  (hand-held  viewer  for  stereo  cards) 
with  his  imprint,  and  a  jewel  case  with  his  imprint 
was  offered  by  an  antique  dealer  last  year.  In  the 
October  issue  of  The  Numismatist  my  article  on 
Brown's  Bronchial  Troches,  another  encased 
postage  stamp  advertiser,  discussed  some 
almanacs  and  numismatic-related  printed  material 
issued  by  that  company. 

It  was  the  custom  in  Civil  War  times  to  sell  hats 
with  identification  on  the  inside,  and  also  in  boxes 
bearing  the  seller's  name.  Perhaps  hats  by  Dougan 
and  White,  both  advertisers  on  encased  postage 
stamps,  could  be  located  with  some  searching. 
John  Shillito  &  Company,  Cincinnati,  and  Lord  & 
Taylor,  New  York,  are  still  in  business  today,  so 
one  has  but  to  go  to  their  respective 
establishments  to  get  something  with  their  label. 

Paper  material  relating  to  encased  postage 
stamp  advertisers  is  usually  inexpensive  when  en¬ 
countered.  Probably  the  best  place  to  start  look¬ 
ing  would  be  city  directories  and  newspaper  files 
in  the  towns  of  the  issuer.  I  would  imagine,  for 
example,  that  Peroria  newspapers  of  1862  would 
contain  some  advertisements  by  B.F.  Miles.  Ac¬ 
tually,  the  possibilities  are  endless! 

*  *  * 


QUESTION:  I  have  just  become  a  coin  collec¬ 
tor,  and  I  am  hopelessly  confused  by  all  of  the 
numbers.  If  grading  is  to  be  on  a  numerical  scale, 
shouldn't  the  scale  be  from  1  to  100  not  from 
1  to  70?  How  can  anyone  tell  the  difference  bet¬ 
ween  an  MS-60  and  an  MS-63?  At  a  local  coin 
show  the  owner  told  me  that  whenever  coins 
were  bought  and  sold,  people  used  different 
numbers,  depending  on  whether  they  owned  the 
piece.  While  I  was  there  he  got  into  an  argument 
with  another  customer  as  to  whether  an  1882-CC 
silver  dollar  was  MS-63  or  MS-65.  If  the  experts 
can't  agree,  how  can  I  find  out?  I  believe  that 
the  coin  hobby  would  be  more  fun  if  numbers 
were  dropped. — V.L.D. 

ANSWER:  Numbers  are  used  simply  because 
more  people  want  them  than  don't  want  them. 

I  agree  with  you  that  the  scale  from  1  to  70  has 
no  basis  in  logic.  It  originated  with  the  book  Ear¬ 
ly  American  Cents,  written  by  Dr.  William  H. 
Sheldon  and  published  in  1949.  It  was  the  basis 
for  a  pricing  formula  pertaining  to  large  cents  of 
the  1793-1814  years.  The  numbers  from  1  to  70 
were  selected  because  when  other  numbers  were 
added  (such  as  the  basal  values  of  each  piece)  the 
result,  when  multiplied,  would  equal  the  market 
value  back  in  1949.  Dr.  Sheldon  expressed 
satisfaction  that  this  pricing  formula  proved  suc¬ 
cessful  on  several  large  cent  offerings  through 
1953,  four  years  later. 

As  years  went  on,  collectors  placed  increased 
emphasis  on  higher-grade  pieces.  Whereas  in 
1949  an  MS-60  piece  might  be  worth  twice  a 
VF-30  piece  (this  was  the  basis  of  the  numbers), 
by  1980  an  MS-60  piece  might  be  worth  50  times 
a  VF-30  coin.  Numbers  no  longer  fit  neatly  into 
a  standard  formula.  Dr.  Sheldon  said  many  times 
that  it  was  not  his  intention  that  his  numbers  be 
used  for  anything  other  than  large  cents  of  the 
1793-1814,  but  he  also  said  that  he  had  no  ob¬ 
jection  if  anyone  wanted  to  use  them  elsewhere. 

After  much  discussion  and  work,  the  American 
Numismatic  Association  came  up  with  grading 
standards  in  1977.  Since  that  time  they  have  been 
refined  somewhat.  These  are  published  in  the  Of¬ 
ficial  ANA  Grading  Standards  for  U.S.  Coins  and 
are  cross-referenced  in  Photograde. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  professional 
numismatists  and  old-time  dealers  can  generally 
agree  within  a  close  range  what  a  coin  is. 
However,  as  grading  is  not  scientific,  absolute 
precision  is  an  unattainable  goal.  The  adoption 
of  a  standard  grading  system  is  beneficial,  for  a 
brief  notation  can  describe  the  condition  of  a  coin 
so  that  a  buyer  in  Cincinnati,  San  Francisco, 
Miami,  or  Chicago  can  get  an  idea  of  what  a  piece 
is  like  even  before  seeing  it.  To  my  way  of  think¬ 
ing,  the  numbers,  while  not  meaningful,  are  not 
necessarily  detrimental  either.  The  numbers  are 
simply  shorthand  or  abbreviations  for  detailed 
grades.  In  other  words,  instead  of  saying  “Choice 
Uncirculated,"  you  can  simply  say  "MS-65."  In¬ 
stead  of  saying  "Choice  Very  Fine"  you  can  say 
"VF-30."  You  could  just  as  easily  say  VF-143  or 
MS-962.  As  long  as  we  all  had  .he  same  program, 
we  would  all  be  able  to  identify  the  same  players. 
The  numbers  have  no  mathematical  significance. 
It  is  important  to  remember  this. 

For  example,  if  three  people  examine  a  coin  and 
two  of  them  consider  the  coin  to  be  Uncirculated 
(MS-60)  and  one  of  them  considers  it  to  be  Choice 
AU  (AU-55),  then  majority  should  rule,  and  the 
piece  should  be  declared  "Uncirculated."  If  one 
were  to  average  the  numbers— 60,  60,  and 
55— one  would  come  up  with  an  average  grade 
of  58,  a  number  that  is  not  on  the  ANA  scale  and 
one  that  indicates  that  it  is  less  than  Uncirculated 
(for  the  Uncirculated  category  starts  at  60).  So, 


think  of  numbers  simply  as  shorthand,  not  as 
anything  else,  and  you  should  not  be  troubled. 

Years  ago  Uncirculated  grades  were  not  broken 
down  into  minute  categories.  But,  years  ago  prices 
were  much  less  than  they  are  now:  Elsewhere  in 
this  issue  I  discuss  the  coin  market  as  it  was  in 
the  year  1958.  I  mention,  among  other  examples, 
that  we  offered  for  sale  in  that  year  an  1831  Un¬ 
circulated  quarter  dollar  for  $18.  It  didn't  make 
too  much  difference  whether  the  piece  was 
MS-60,  MS-63,  MS-65,  MS-67,  or  MS-70,  for,  first, 
such  conditions  were  unknown  and,  second,  no 
one  cared.  A  coin  was  either  Uncirculated  or  it 
wasn't.  Now,  in  1984,  things  have  changed,  and 
an  1831  quarter,  if  in  MS-60  grade  (minimum  Un¬ 
circulated)  would  be  worth  in  the  $1,000  or  so 
range,  where  one  in  Choice  Uncirculated  preser¬ 
vation  (MS-65)  would  be  worth  in  the  $10,000 
range!  Today,  a  very,  very  small  difference  in 
grade  can  mean  a  very,  very  large  difference  in 
price.  Of  such  stuff  controversies  are  born,  so 
grading  takes  on  an  increasing  degree  of  impor¬ 
tance.  The  term  science  is  always  more  appeal¬ 
ing  to  those  in  a  profession  than  is  the  term  art 
or  feeling.  Thus,  the  numbers  give  a  scientific 
aspect  to  the  entire  thing  and  make  some  people 
quite  comfortable! 

One  thing  that  the  increased  emphasis  on 
grading  refinement  has  done  in  recent  years  has 
been  to  restructure  the  order  of  what  is  rare  and 
what  isn't.  Years  ago,  all  sorts  of  coins  were  called 
"Uncirculated,"  even  if  they  weren't.  Grading  was 
approximate,  not  fixed.  Often  rarities  would  be 
graded  more  loosely  than  common  coins.  Today, 
when  cataloguing  for  auction  coins  sold  in  B.  Max 
Mehl  sales  of  the  1920s  and  1930s,  I  have  often 
found  that  pieces  he  called  "Uncirculated"  to¬ 
day  can  be  described  only  as  Extremely  Fine  or 
AU.  Coins  of  certain  other  sellers  are  the  same. 
Hence,  if  you  were  to  make  a  chart  of  the  number 
of  specimens  known  in  Uncirculated  grades  of 
certain  issues,  particularly  those  before  1900,  as 
evidenced  by  their  auction  sale  appearances,  you 
would  come  up  with  numbers  that  are  much  more 
generous  than  those  which  actually  exist  by 
modern-day  grading  standards.  Many,  many 
"common"  issues  are  actually  extremely  rare  in 
Choice  Uncirculated  preservation.  This  is  one 
reason  why  there  is  such  a  wide  differential  in 
price  between  MS-60  and,  say,  MS-65.  Another 
reason,  equally  important,  is  that  many  of  the  in¬ 
vestment  newsletters,  widely  circulated  among 
beginning  collectors,  state  that  MS-65  is  "the  on¬ 
ly  way  to  fly,"  and  that  other  grades,  particularly 
coins  which  show  wear,  are  simply  not  Fit  to  own. 
Thus,  many  investors  coming  into  coins  would 
rather  have  a  half  dozen  MS-65  coins  in  their  "col¬ 
lection"  than  have  a  fine  display  of  several  hun¬ 
dred  Very  Fine,  Extremely  Fine,  or  AU  pieces.  One 
cannot  argue  with  personal  preferences,  so  like 
so  many  other  things  in  the  world,  it  is  simply  a 
matter  of  taste. 

The  subjects  of  market  prices,  ethics,  grading, 
and  the  like  will  probably  always  furnish  food  for 
controversy.  "The  more  things  change,  the  more 
they  are  the  same,"  and  you  may  be  interested 
in  the  following  commentary  which  gives  a  view 
of  this: 

"The  collection  of  coins  has  not  only  become 
an  infatuating  and  engrossing  pursuit  among 
thousands  of  persons  of  all  ages  and  either  sex, 
but  out  of  it  has  grown  up  an  extensive  trade,  fur¬ 
nishing  the  means  of  livelihood  to  numerous  in¬ 
dividuals  in  all  our  large  cities.  Prices  have  risen 
a  hundred  fold,  and  in  some  instances  almost  in 
calculably  and  unreasonably;  speculation  has 
been  rife;  in  many  cases,  we  regret  to  say, 
dishonesty  has  exhibited  itself  in  its  most  glaring 
and  disgusting  form;  and  all  this  time  there  has 
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been  no  publication  attempted  which,  besides  be¬ 
ing  of  historical  value,  should  act  as  a  check  upon 
all  nefarious  and  improper  acts,  either  in  the 
manufacture,  collection,  or  sale  of  coins  and 
medals.” 

These  words  appeared  in  the  Amer/can  lournal 
of  Numismatics  not  in  1983  or  1984  but  in  1866! 

*  *  * 

QUESTION:  I  am  looking  for  a  nice  $3  gold 
piece,  preferably  Choice  Uncirculated,  to  include 
in  my  type  set.  What  date  do  you  think  would 
represent  the  best  buy?—  P.M.S. 

ANSWER:  The  great  interest  in  collecting  coins 
by  design  types,  a  popularity  which  has  pervaded 
the  marketplace  since  about  1960,  has  been  the 
great  equalizer  of  coin  prices.  Years  ago,  rare  dates 
cost  much,  much  more  than  common  dates,  and 
such  $3  gold  issues  as  1854  (the  first  year  of  issue), 
1874,  and  especially  1878,  could  be  acquired  for 
much  less  than  scarce  pieces  (1879-1889  being 
examples  of  lower-mintage  coins).  Today,  there 
is  not  a  great  deal  of  difference.  From  the  stand¬ 
point  of  market  availability ,  in  Choice  Uncir¬ 
culated  grade  you  are  most  likely  to  encounter 
1878,  followed  by  1854  and  1874.  Flowever,  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  low-mintage  dates  of  the  1880s  were 
set  aside  by  collectors  and  dealers  at  the  time  of 
issue  and  can  be  obtained  readily.  Often  the  cost 
is  not  a  great  deal  more  than  one  would  pay  for 
an  1878,  and  yet  a  piece  such  as  1887,  1888,  or 
1889  furnishes  the  satisfaction  of  being  a  low- 
mintage  date,  an  extra  appeal. 

Even  though  1878  is  the  most  plentiful  date  in 
Uncirculated  grade,  specimens  are  quite  apt  to 
show  extensive  bagmarks.  1854  and  1874,  espe¬ 
cially  1854,  are  less  apt  to  show  bagmarks— and 
are  thus  easier  to  acquire  in  Choice  Uncirculated 
preservation.  Specimens  of  the  1880s,  when  seen, 
usually  have  only  a  few  bagmarks,  for  they  were 
not  kept  long  in  Treasury  vaults.  The  final  choice, 
of  course,  is  up  to  you— but  these  are  some 
suggestions. 

*  *  * 

QUESTION:  I  have  an  1830/29  overdate  dime 
in  Extremely  Fine  grade.  I  was  told  that  only  a 
few  of  these  are  known.  If  so,  why  isn't  it  worth 
much  more  than  the  $400  listing  in  the  Guide 
Book ? — I.P. 

ANSWER:  This  overdate  first  came  to  the  notice 
of  collectors  when  Scott's  Comprehensive 
Catalogue  and  Encyclopedia  of  United  States  Coins 
was  published  in  1971 .  The  author,  Don  Taxay, 
described  the  1830  over  1829  stating,  that  just  two 
specimens  were  known  to  exist.  Purchasers  of  the 
volume  began  looking  at  their  regular  1830  dimes 
and  in  many  instances  concluded  that  they  owned 
overdates.  One  by  one,  additional  pieces  turned 
up.  Today,  13  years  after  Don  Taxay's  work  was 
issued,  probably  at  least  100  to  200,  if  not  more, 
have  been  identified.  So,  the  piece  is  no  longer 
a  great  rarity.  There  are  enough  pieces  around  that 
any  specialist  in  the  Capped  Bust  dime  series  (and 
the  population  of  such  specialists  is  small)  can 
readily  obtain  one.  Flence  the  catalogue  listing 
of  $400. 

*  *  * 


QUESTION:  I  have  been  offered  a  gold  strik¬ 
ing  of  the  1796  Castorland  medal.  I  cannot  find 
this  listed  in  any  catalogue.  What  is  it  worth? — 
D.S.R. 

ANSWFR:  At  the  bottom  of  page  50  in  the 
Guide  Book  is  a  discussion  of  Castorland  medals. 
It  is  noted  that  "copy  dies  are  still  available  and 
have  been  used  for  restriking  throughout  the 


years,”  although  the  metals  for  restriking  are  not 
specified.  A  few  years  ago  restrikes  were  available 
in  bronze,  silver,  and  gold  from  the  Paris  Mint. 
Perhaps  they  are  still  available  today  (we  haven't 
checked— you  may  wish  to  write  and  find  out). 
The  value  of  a  gold  restrike  would  depend  on  the 
market  value  of  gold  bullion,  plus,  perhaps,  a  20% 
premium.  There  were  no  originals  struck  in  gold 
metal.  Examples  seen  have  been  made  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  century. 

*  *  * 


COIN  QUIZ 

Persons,  Places,  and  Things 

Check  the  descriptions  we  give  of  various 
numismatic  persons,  places,  and  things  to  see  how 
many  you  can  identify  correctly.  Offhand,  we 
would  guess  that  a  score  of  half  or  more  right 
would  be  doing  pretty  well,  for  some  are  admit¬ 
tedly  obscure! 

1.  Among  early  silver  dollars  the  AMERICAI 
variety  of  1800  is  quite  popular.  The  unusual  spell¬ 
ing  has  attracted  many  collectors  over  the  years. 
This  "error”  was  caused  by: 

a.  The  engraver  using  an  incorrect  letter 

punch. 

b.  A  die  break  or  flaw. 

c.  An  intentional  design  change. 

d.  Reasons  unknown  today. 

2.  Born  in  Lithuania,  this  person  came  to 
America  late  in  the  nineteenth  century  and,  as  a 
teenager,  gained  employment  in  a  shoe  shop. 
Around  1903  he  decided  to  become  a  coin  dealer, 
thus  signaling  the  start  of  a  career  that  was  to  ex¬ 
tend  until  his  death  in  1957.  Along  the  way  he 
sold  the  Ten  Eyck,  Slack,  Newcomer,  and 
Dunham  collections,  among  others,  but  he  was 
probably  best  known  for  his  Star  Rare  Coin  En¬ 
cyclopedia.  We  are  talking  about: 

a.  Thomas  Elder 

b.  Henry  Chapman 

c.  B.  Max  Mehl 

d.  E.  Dexter  Loveridge 

3.  In  a  government  facility  at  this  location  coins 
are  currently  being  produced,  including  the  1 984 
Olympic  $10  pieces  bearing  a  distinctive  "W" 
mintmark.  Officially,  the  establishment  is  known 
as  the  United  States  Bullion  Depository.  It  is 
located  at: 

a.  West  Point,  New  York 

b.  Warsaw,  Indiana 

c.  Washington,  D.C. 

d.  Walla  Walla,  Washington 

4.  Known  as  the  Little  Princess,  a  name  which 
may  have  been  given  to  it  by  Abe  Kosoff,  this  coin 
is  a  prized  rarity.  Only  a  dozen  or  so  examples 
are  known,  including  a  few  Proofs  and  impaired 
Proofs.  It  is  not  known  how  many  were  struck  to 
begin  with,  for  the  issue  is  absent  from  govern¬ 
ment  Mint  reports.  Cardinal  Spellman  once 
owned  an  example.  The  item  under  discussion 
is  the: 

a.  1894-S  dime 

b.  1875  $3  gold  piece 

c.  1 841-0  half  eagle 

d.  1841  quarter  eagle 

5.  When  early  samples  of  gold  from  the  Califor¬ 
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nia  Gold  Rush  reached  Philadelphia,  it  was 
deemed  desirable  to  strike  special  com¬ 
memorative  coins  from  the  metal.  Accordingly, 
dies  of  the  1848  quarter  eagle  were  employed, 
but  a  distinctive  counterstamp  was  applied  to  the 
reverse  of  each  piece  while  in  the  die  so  as  to 
designate  its  California  gold  composition.  This 
countermark  was: 

a.  "S" 

b.  "CAL." 

c.  "C.  GOLD" 

d.  "CALIFORNIA" 

6.  Thomas  G.  Melish  and  certain  of  his  associates 
decided  that  it  would  be  great  to  get  in  on  the 
commemorative  half  dollar  boom  in  the  1930s. 
But,  what  should  be  commemorated?  Stephen 
Foster,  a  familiar  American  figure,  was  selected 
as  a  motif  for  a  design  which  bore  no  relation  to 
the  city  of  issue,  nor  has  anyone  since  been  able 
to  determine  why  1936  was  the  "50th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  city  as  a  center  of  music."  The  name 
of  the  game  was  profit.  The  commemorative  half 
dollars  pertain  to: 

a.  Bridgeport,  Connecticut 

b.  Norfolk,  Virginia 

c.  Beckley,  West  Virginia 

d.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

7.  Throughout  the  late  1840s  and  1850s  there 
occur  in  American  numismatics  many  blundered 
dies.  The  1858  half  dime  with  the  regular  date  over 
an  inverted  date,  the  so-called  1 844  over  81  and 
1851  over  81  large  cents,  the  1846  half  dollar  with 
a  regular  6  over  a  horizontal  6,  and  others  are  ex¬ 
amples.  A  number  of  numismatic  writers  have  at¬ 
tributed  these  blunders  directly  to: 

a.  James  B.  Longacre,  Mint  engraver 

b.  Shortages  of  metal  which  caused 

production  difficulties 

c.  Theodore  Eckfeldt 

d.  Inadequate  lighting  in  the  Engraving 

Department 

8.  While  many  of  us  can  readily  recall  that  York 
County,  Maine  is  part  of  the  description  of  a  1936 
half  dollar,  less  well  known  is  the  county  name 
on  the  reverse  of  the  Booker  T.  Washington  half 
dollar  (a  design  used  1946-1951).  The  county  in 
question  is: 

a.  Wayne  County,  Pennsylvania 

b.  Franklin  County,  Virginia 

c.  Garrett  County,  Maryland 

d.  Teller  County,  Colorado 

9.  If  one  were  to  study  a  1910-D  Indian  head 
quarter  eagle  under  magnification  one  would  find 
that  everything  is  incuse  or  recessed  into  the  coin's 
surface  except: 

a.  The  mintmark 

b.  The  date 

c.  In  GOD  WE  TRUST 

d.  The  denomination 

10.  This  question  perhaps  isn't  fair,  for  it  presup¬ 
poses  that  you  have  read  either  our  Virgil  Brand 
Collection  catalogue,  Part  I,  or  our  Marcus  Brown 
Estate  catalogue,  both  of  which  were  issued  last 
year  for  auctions  we  held  in  New  York  foty  in 
November.  A  new  die  variety,  previously  un¬ 
published,  came  to  light  in  the  Brand  holdings 
and,  surprisingly,  another  one  turned  up  when 
the  Marcus  J.  Brown  catalogue  was  being 
prepared!  The  variety  is: 

a.  1788  Vermont  copper,  Ryder-40 

b.  1899/8  overdate  double  eagle 

c.  1870-S  quarter  dollar 

d.  1901-S,  large  S  over  small  S,  $5 

How  well  did  you  do?  Flere  are  the  correct 
answers:  1-b,  2-c,  3-a,  4-d,  5-b,  6-d,  7-a,  B-b,  9-a, 
and  10-d. 


1936-S  Choice  BU,  MS-65  $269.  The  only  date 
among  the  early  Washington  quarters  we  pur¬ 
chased  more  than  just  a  handful  of  was  1936-S, 
of  which  we  acquired  a  roll  of  40  pieces  (put 
away  at  the  time  of  issue  back  in  1936!).  While 
Tom  Becker  reserves  a  right  to  fill  single  orders 
first,  we  offer  you  (subject  to  availability)  a 
group  of  five  sparkling  pieces  (please  do  not 
order  more  than  one  group— five  is  the  limit 
per  buyer)  for  only . 1,245.00 


1937-D  Choice  BU,  MS-65  . 130.00 


1937-S  Choice  BU,  MS-65.  Popular  low  mintage 


Washington  quarter  issue . 355.00 

1938- S  Choice  BU,  MS-65 . 195.00 

1939  MS-63  . 16.00 

1939- S  Choice  BU,  MS-65 . 195.00 

1940  Choice  BU,  MS-65  . 29.00 

1940- D  Choice  BU,  MS-65  .  195.00 

1 940-  S  Choice  BU,  MS-65 . 39.00 

1941  MS-63  . 7.00 

1941- D  Choice  BU,  MS-65  . 30.00 

1941- S  Choice  BU,  MS-65 . 29.00 

1942  MS-63  $10;  MS-65  . 15.00 

1942- D  MS-63  $14;  MS-65  . 22.00 

1942- S  Choice  BU,  MS-65 . 90.00 

1943  Choice  BU,  MS-65 . 15.00 

1943- D  MS-63  $15;  MS-65  . 25.00 

1943-S  MS-63  $52;  MS-65  . 69.00 

1950  Proof-63 . 115.00 

1953  Proof-65 . .30.00 

1955  Proof-65 . 12.00 


Starter  collection,  of  Washington  quarters,  date 
and  mintmark  varieties  of  our  choice,  all 
pre-1965  (silver  era),  and  without  duplication. 
This  group  will  consist  of  miscellaneous  issues 
dated  in  the  1940  1964  range,  each  in  MS-65 


grade.  The  value  received  by  you  will  be  more 
than  the  price  paid  by  about  10%  to  15%.  For 
example,  a  $100  lot  will  contain  pieces  which 
if  purchased  separately  would  cost  you  $1 10 
to  $115.  And,  of  course,  Tom  Becker 
guarantees  your  complete  satisfaction  if,  for 
any  reason,  you  are  not  delighted  with  the 
quality  or  selection.  Each  coin  will  be  separate¬ 
ly  priced  and  invoiced,  then  a  net  will  be 
given.  We  can  supply  these  starter  sets  in  the 
following  price  ranges:  $100;  $250;  $500  (may 
contain  some  issues  of  the  1930s);  and  $1,000 
(definately  will  contain  some  issues  of  the 
1930s). 


Half  Dollars 

Our  offering  of  United  States  half  dollars  in  this 
Rare  Coin  Review  is  outstanding.  We  recommend 
the  denomination  for  your  consideration.  Ex¬ 
amples  were  struck  on  a  nearly  continuous  basis 
from  1794  down  to  the  present  time.  Important 
to  the  spirit  of  collecting,  examples  of  issues  dated 
prior  to  1836,  and  especially  those  dated 
1807-1836,  are  in  many  instances  available  at  very 
reasonable  cost.  There  is  a  wide  variety  of  die  dif¬ 
ferences,  striking  characteristics,  and  other 
features  to  choose  from  among  the  examples 
offered. 

Certain  of  the  pieces  in  the  following  listing  are 
from  the  O'Brien  Collection,  an  old-time  group¬ 
ing  purchased  intact  by  us.  These  coins  were  put 
away  in  1961  and  have  not  seen  the  light  of  day 
since!  Issues  in  the  O'Brien  Collection  comprise 
the  Capped  Bust  and  Liberty  Seated  styles,  with 
additions,  of  course,  from  purchases  elsewhere. 
The  Liberty  Walking  half  dollars  are,  for  the  most 
part,  from  the  old-time  dealer's  hoard  mentioned 
numerous  times  on  the  preceding  Rare  Coin 
Review  pages.  Issues  dated  in  the  1930s  and  1940s 
were  in  nearly  all  instances  put  away  in  a  bank 
vault  during  the  year  of  issue!  They  are  in  pristine 
condition.  Your  collection  will  be  the  first  collec¬ 
tion  they  have  ever  been  in! 

Use  the  following  selection  to  augment  your 
date  and  variety  collection  or  to  acquire  the  basic 
designs  for  a  type  set.  Either  way,  you  can  pick 
some  real  winners! 


Early  Half  Dollars 


1794  First  year  of  issue.  A  comparison  of  the  mint¬ 
age  figures  indicates  that  1794  is  over  ten  times 
more  elusive  than  1 795,  and  a  comparison  of 
the  appearance  of  specimens  on  the  market 
seems  to  verify  this.  Good-4.  A  basic  condi¬ 
tion  specimen  of  the  first  year  of  the  Flowing 
Hair  design  $1,350;  EF-40  with  a  few  mint- 
caused  adjustment  marks  on  the  highest  areas 
of  the  obverse.  Light  attractive  toning.  A  prize 
item  from  the  O'Brien  Collection.  A  lovely 
Flowing  Hair  half  dollar! . 5, 250. (XI 


(satisfaction  guaranteed,  of  course!).  Attractive 
light  toning  $950;  VF-30  with  small  mark  on 
reverse  (satisfaction  guaranteed)  $1,150;  Very 
Fine-30 . 1,295.00 


1803  Large  3.  Style  with  Draped  Bust  obverse  and 
Heraldic  Eagle  reverse.  We  offer  a  really  nice 
VF-30  for  $495,  or  buy  a  Choice  AU-55  with 
nearly  all  original  mint  lustre  still  remaining 
and,  as  a  bonus,  sharply  struck  as  well!  An 
MS-65  example  of  this  coin  would  be  worth 
well  over  $20,000.  An  AU-55  piece,  such  as 
the  one  offered  here,  while  certainly  not  in  the 
same  league  as  an  MS-65,  still  has  nearly  all 
of  the  same  sharpness  and  a  good  deal  of 
similar  lustre.  In  any  event,  we  consider  it  to 
be  a  really  exceptional  value  for  .  .3,500.00 

1805  Overton  variety  104-A  with  large  obverse 

diebreak.  Fine-12  . 395.00 

1806  Pointed  6.  Stem  through  claw.  Very  Fine-30, 

attractive . 425.00 

1807  Draped  Bust  right  design,  style  of  1801  -1807. 

VF-30 . 395.00 

Capped  Bust  Lettered  Edge  Half  Dollars 

1808/7  Overdate.  VF-30.  Believe  it  or  not,  this  coin 
has  some  original  mint  lustre  still  hidden  in  the 
recesses  of  the  design! . 145.00 

1812  VF-30  $90;  AU-55  but  with  pin  scratch  in 
the  obverse  field  (again,  we  remind  you  that 
satisfaction  is  guaranteed— you  are  not  buy¬ 
ing  a  "pig  in  a  poke,"  nor  are  you  taking  a 
chance  of  any  kind— don't  like  it?  Then  send 
it  back!)  just . 225.00 

1812  MS-60/63.  A  gorgeous  specimen  with  fros¬ 
ty  lustre.  A  prize  piece  from  the  O'Brien 
Collection  . 1,050.00 


1815/2  This  is  the  scarcest  date  among  Capped 
Bust  half  dollars  and  is  a  recognized  classic 
Choice  About  Uncirculated-55  with  attrar  tive 
light  toning  One  of  the  finest  known 
specimens  of  this  issue .  3,750.00 
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1818/7  Small  8.  BU,  MS-60,  but  lightly  cleaned 
long  ago.  Exceptionally  sharp  strike.  Again, 
satisfaction  is  guaranteed  at  . 625.00 


1821  Select  Uncirculated,  MS-63.  An  attractive 
piece  with  light  peripheral  toning.  A  prize  item 


from  the  O'Brien  Collection  . 1,295.00 

1822  MS-63/65.  A  superb  specimen  of  this  Capped 

Bust  half  dollar  . 2,250.00 

1823  AU-55,  cleaned  long  ago . 235.00 


1824  EF-40  $110;  MS-60  (with  many  features  of 
MS-63!)  $795;  Select  Brilliant  Uncirculated, 
MS-63 . 1,295.00 

Half  Dollar  Type  Set  Special:  Let  us  pick  the  date 
of  Capped  Bust  half  dollar  with  lettered  edge, 
the  style  of  1 807-1 836,  and  you  can  save  a  few 
dollars.  Just  request  "Capped  Bust  type  half 
dollar"  when  ordering:  AU-55  $310;  MS-60 
$675;  MS-63  $1,095;  MS-63/65  .  .  .1,975.00 


1825  MS-60  $750;  Select  Uncirculated,  MS-63 
$1,295;  Choice  Uncirculated,  MS-65.  A 

superb  half  dollar  with  gorgeous  light  toning. 
Sharply  struck . 4,250.00 


1826  AU-55  $325;  MS-60  $695;  Select  Uncir- 
rulated,  MS-63  .  1,295.00 

1827/6  Overdate  Much,  much  scarcer  than  the 
regular  date,  but  priced  for  only  slightly  more. 
Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-60,  with  attractive 
light  toning  Very  difficult  to  locate  in  this 
condition  750.00 


1827  Square-base  2.  EF-45  $129;  MS-60  $695; 

MS-63 . 1,150.00 

1828  Curl-base  2  in  date.  Uncirculated,  MS-60. 

Attractive  light  toning  . 650.00 

1828  Square-base  2.  MS-60  $695;  Select  Uncir¬ 
culated,  MS-63  . 1,150.00 

1830  Large  0.  EF-45  $129;  MS-60/63  .  .  .895.00 

1830  Small  0.  AU-55  . 325.00 

1831  AU-55  $325;  MS-60  . 695.00 

1832  Small  letters.  Some  obverse  marks  (need  we 

say  again  that  your  satisfaction  is  guaranteed?) 
$159;  AU-55  . 325.00 

1833  Extremely  Fine-45,  cleaned  $85;  EF-45  $129; 

MS-60  . 695.00 

1834  Large  date.  Large  letters.  EF-45  .  .  .  .85.00 
1834  Large  date.  Small  letters.  AU-55  .  .325.00 


1834  Small  date.  Small  stars.  Small  letters.  EF-45 

$85;  Select  Uncirculated,  MS-63  $1,150; 
MS-63/65.  A  piece  which  is  just  a  whisper 
away  from  full  MS-65  status.  A  simply  spec¬ 
tacular  eary  half  dollar  with  fully  frosty  fields 
and  light  golden  toning.  A  splendid  candidate 
for  a  type  set!  . 2,250.00 

1835  EF-45  $129;  AU-50  $290;  MS-60  .  .795.00 


1836  Lettered  edge.  EF-45  $129;  MS-60  $695; 

Select  Uncirculated,  MS-63  .  1,295.00 

Reeded  Edge  Style,  50  CENTS  Reverse 


1837  Select  Uncirculated,  MS-63.  A  gorgeous 

piece  with  attractive  light  iridescent  and 
golden  toning.  Sharply  struck  (on  like  many 
examples  of  this  type).  First  call  to  Tom  Becker 
gets  it  for . 1,895.00 

Reeded  Edge  Type,  HALF  DOL.  Reverse 

1838  Choice  EF-45.  Small  scratch  $125;  Extremely 

Fine-45  . 195.00 

1839  AU-55,  lightly  cleaned  $325;  MS-60,  lightly 

cleaned  (to  look  like  MS-65!).  Satisfaction 
guaranteed,  of  course . 495.00 

Liberty  Seated  Half  Dollars 

1839  Liberty  Seated.  Draper  at  elbow.  Select  Un¬ 
circulated,  MS-63.  Sharply  struck  and  very 
frosty,  but  dipped  to  make  it  brilliant.  A  very 
pleasing-appearing  coin  which  is  probably 
worth  more  than  our  price  of . 995.00 


1840  Small  letters.  MS-60/63.  A  frosty  and 
beautiful  specimen  of  this  early  issue.  Con¬ 
sidering  its  rarity,  the  piece  is  definitely  worth 

more  than  our  price  of . 895.00 

1843  Select  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-63.  A 

beautiful  specimen  of  this  issue.  Liberty  Seated 
half  dollars  of  the  1840s  are  very  elusive  in 
Mint  State  condition  . 995.00 

1843-0  EF-45  . 139.00 


1845- 0  Select  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-63. 

Prooflike  surfaces.  Where  can  you  find 
another  this  nice?  A  telephone  call  to  Tom 
Becker  at  (603)  569-5095  will  reserve  it  for  you 
for . 1,495.00 

1846- 0  Medium  date.  Uncirculated,  MS-60.  Light 

gray  toning . 595.00 

1852  EF-45.  A  sharp  specimen  of  this  rare  date 
$650;  Choice  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-65. 

A  simply  marvelous,  spectacular,  wonderful 
coin— a  piece  deserving  of  any  superlative  ad¬ 
jective  you  wish  to  attach  to  it!  Take  out  your 
Guide  Book  of  United  States  Coins  and  check 
the  mintage  of  this  issue:  Just  77,130  coins— 
the  lowest  of  the  era!  When  was  the  last  time 
you  saw  an  equivalent  piece  offered?  Once 
sold,  if  we  had  a  duplicate  order  and  adver¬ 
tised  to  pay  $10,000  for  another,  we  probably 
couldn't  find  one!  Right  now  the  piece  is  in 
stock,  and  right  now  you  can  telephone  to 
reserve  it  for  just . 5,850.00 
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1853  Arrows  at  date.  Rays  on  reverse.  The  only 

year  this  type  was  produced.  EF-45  $235;  Un¬ 
circulated,  MS-60.  An  attractive  piece  with 
light  toning  . 1,950.00 

1853- 0  Arrows  at  date.  Rays  on  reverse.  Extremely 

Fine-40  $295;  AU-55  . 475.00 

1 854  Arrows  at  date.  About  Uncirculated-50  $265; 

Uncirculated,  MS-60  with  some  features  of  full 
MS-63.  Attractive  light  golden  toning.  A 
beautiful  piece . 995.00 

1 854- 0  Arrows  at  date.  EF-45,  small  scratch  $80; 

EF-45  $150;  AU-55  . 295.00 


1855-0  VF-30,  cleaned  $35;  EF-45  $155;  Brilliant 
Uncirculated,  MS-60.  A  piece  which  could 
probably  be  called  MS-63  without  fear  of 


contradiction  . 895.00 

1856-0  VF-30  $55;  EF-45  . 125.00 

1857  EF-45  . 125.00 

1858  EF-45  $125;  AU-55  .  175.00 

1861  Civil  War  year.  EF-45  . 125.00 


1866  Select  BU,  MS-63.  A  very,  very  scarce  coin 


in  this  state  of  preservation  . 1,050.00 

1872-CC  EE-40  . 395.00 

1873  Arrows  at  date.  AU-50 . 425.00 

1874  EF-45  $255;  AU-55,  cleaned  . 295.00 

1877  AU-50  .  165.00 


1877-CC  Select  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-63.  A 

sharp  and  beautiful  specimen  of  this  Carson 
City  issue . 1 ,1 50.00 


1877-S  EF-45  $125;  AU-50  $165;  Select  Brilliant 
Uncirculated,  MS-63.  Frosty  and  beautiful. 


Very  attractive  light  toning . 950.00 

1883  Rare  date.  Choice  AU-55 . 575.00 


1886  Gem  Uncirculated,  MS-67.  Here  is  a  "once 
in  a  decade"  coin,  a  prooflike  specimen  with 
gorgeous  iridescent  toning— an  example  of 
one  of  the  rarest  of  all  Liberty  Seated  half 
dollars  from  a  mintage  viewpoint  (just  5,000 
business  strikes  plus  886  Proofs  were  made). 
Although  we  may  not  have  one  for  another 
ten  years  (reference:  our  "one  in  decade" 
comment),  it  is  relevant  to  point  out  that  last 
summer  a  piece  similarly  described  sold  for 
$12,000!  First  telephone  call  to  Tom  Becker 
gets  this  one  for  . 5,995.00 


1891  Select  BU,  MS-63,  prooflike.  Quite  scarce 


in  this  elegant  condition .  1,395.00 

Barber  Half  Dollars 

1892  First  year  of  the  Barber  half  dollar  design. 
Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-60  . 695.00 

1894- S  About  Uncirculated-55  but  with  some 

obverse  scratches . 225.00 

1895- 0  EF-45  . 235.00 

1897  EF-45  . 225.00 

1899-0  EF-45  . 225.00 

1899- S  EF-45 . 225.00 

1900- 0  EF-45  . 225.00 

1900- S  EF-45 . 225.00 

1901- 0  AU-50  . 495.00 

1902- 0  AU-55  . 425.00 

1903- 0  AU-55  . 445.00 

1904  EF-45  . 225.00 

1906  EF-45  $225;  Select  BU,  MS-63  .  .1,095.00 
1906-D  AU-55  . 395.00 


Note:  If  you  do  some  "shopping  around”  you  will  find  that 
the  Barber  roins  we  advertise  as  "AU-55"  are  in  many  in¬ 
stances  fully  equal  to  those  offered  as  "Uncirculated,  MS-bO" 
in  other  locations. 

1906- 0  EF-45,  cleaned  . 150.00 

1907- D  AU-50  . 275.00 

1909  EF-45  .  225.00 

Barber  Half  Dollar  Type  Special:  Let  us  pick  the 
date  and  you  will  save  a  few  dollars.  Request 
"Barber  half  dollar  type"  when  ordering:  EF-45 
$215;  AU-50  $265;  AU-55  .  385.00 

1909-S  EF-45 . 225.00 

1911  EF-45  .  195.00 

191 1  -D  AU-55  .  395.00 


191 2-D  EF-45  $225:  MS-63/65.  A  beautiful  piece 


with  light  toning . 1,495.00 

1912-S  EF-45 . 225.00 

191  3-S  EF-40 . 265.00 

191 5-D  EF-45  $225;  AU-55  . 395.00 


Liberty  Walking  Half  Dollars 


1916  AU-55  $325;  MS-60  $395,  Choice  BU, 
MS-65.  With  pale  heather  toning.  A  simply 
superb  specimen  of  the  first  year  of  issue  of 
this  gorgeous  design . 1,750.00 

1916-D  AU-55.  It  seems  to  us  that  such  pieces, 
purchasable  at  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  MS-65 
price,  provide  a  practical  alternative  for  those 
who  desire  lustrous  and  sharp  pieces  but  do 
not  wish  to  pay  the  MS-65  valuation  $245; 


Select  Uncirculated,  MS-63  . 715.00 

1916- S  Select  BU,  MS-63.  Scarce  .  .  .  .1,450.00 
1 91  7-D  Mintmark  on  reverse.  AU-55  .  .  .  275.00 

191  7-S  Mintmark  on  obverse  AU-50  $395;  About 
Uncirculated-55  . 475.00 

1 91 7- S  Mintmark  on  reverse.  MS-60  $275;  Select 

Uncirculated,  MS-63  . 545.00 

1918  MS-60  . 325.00 

1918- D  Select  BU,  MS-63  . 1,295.00 


1 91 8-S  Choice  AU-55.  A  very  attractive  and  nearly 
fully  lustrous  example.  It  is  really  amazing,  but 
we  have  six  of  these  in  stock!  These  are  all 
from  the  old-time  dealer's  stock  we  acquired. 
Apparently  he  liked  this  particular  date  and 
mintmark!  In  any  event,  you  are  the 
beneficiary.  If  you  are  looking  for  a  piece 
which  is  very,  very  close  to  full  Mint  State  but 
only  a  fraction  of  the  price,  call  and  reserve 
one  of  these  sparkling,  lustrous  beauties  for 
just  $125;  MS-63  . 825.00 

Extraordinary  1919  Half  Dollar 


1919  Choice  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-65,  with 
claims  to  Gem  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-67. 

Sharply  struck.  Here  is  a  coin  that  "has  it 
a||”_sharpness  of  strike,  exquisite  condition 
lustre,  you  name  it.  We  have  never  seen  a  finer 
1919  half  dollar  in  30  years  of  numismatic  ac- 
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Ray  Merena,  president  of  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries 


tivity.  If  you  are  building  a  top  of  the  line  col¬ 
lection  of  Liberty  Walking  half  dollars,  your 
search  for  a  1919  Philadelphia  issue  ends  right 
here.  Give  Tom  Becker  a  call  at  (603)  569-5095 


and  reserve  it  in  your  name  for.  .  .4,950.00 

1919-D  Scarce  issue.  AU-55  . 725.00 

1920  MS-60  . 225.00 


Beautiful  1921  Half  Dollar 


1921  Choice  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-65. 

Gorgeous  light  golden  toning.  A  premier  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  most  desired  of  all  Philadelphia 
Mint  half  dollars  of  the  era.  Where  can  you 


find  another  one  so  nice?  . 4,950.00 

1927-S  MS-60.  A  beautiful  example  .  .  .  .650.00 


1929-D  Choice  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-65.  A 

far  above  average  strike.  J ust  a  whisper  of  light 
golden  toning.  A  marvelous  specimen  of  a 

hard  to  find  coin . 2,250.00 

*  *  * 

NOW  WE  COME  to  one  of  the  really  wonder¬ 
ful  sections  of  the  current  Rare  Coin  Review— the 
Liberty  Walking  half  dollars  of  the  1930s  and 
1940s.  Here  at  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries,  ALL 
of  our  past  offerings  have  been  nearly  or  com¬ 
pletely  sold  out!  The  coins  offered  here  are  of 
handpicked  quality  and  were  put  away  decades 
ago.  If  you  want  Choice  Brilliant  Uncirculated, 
MS-65  pieces— sparkling  beauties— then  buy  one 
or  several  of  the  pieces  in  the  following  list.  In 
order  to  spread  these  pieces  among  many  dif¬ 
ferent  clients,  we  place  a  limit  of  no  more  than 
three  exampjes  of  any  given  date  or  mintmark 
variety  per  buyer.  Actually,  for  a  number  of  the 
issues  we  only  have  one,  two,  or  three  coins  in 
stock.  For  others  we  may  have  a  dozen  or  so,  but 
in  any  event  our  stock  is  limited. 

We  recommend  that  you  telephone  Tom 
Becker  at  (603)  569-5095  and  reserve  the  date  and 
mintmark  varieties  of  greatest  interest— for  these 
will  probably  SELL  OUT  quickly!  Note,  also,  that 
there  are  occassional  MS-63  pieces  in  the  list- 
such  pieces  being  available  for  fractions  of  the 
price  charged  for  MS-65. 

Liberty  Walking  half  dollars  can  be  collected 
several  ways.  A  popular  challenge  is  to  form  a  date 
and  mintmark  set  of  all  years  from  1934  to  1947 
inclusive,  sometimes  called  a  "short  set."  Or,  a 
"shorter  set"  can  be  put  together  from  1941 
through  1947.  As  experienced  collectors  know, 
numerous  of  these  issues  are  really  tough  to  find 
in  Choice  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-65  grade— 
and  even  with  our  recent  spectacular  purchase 
we  regret  that  we  do  not  have  a  complete  selec¬ 


tion  of  date  and  mintmark  issues  to  offer  you.  But, 
the  ones  that  Tom  Becker  has  in  inventory  are 
handpicked  and  are  absolutely  guaranteed  to 
delight  you.  On  the  average,  we  estimate  that 
each  one  of  the  coins  in  the  present  offering  prob¬ 
ably  represents  picking  through  ten  or  twenty 
pieces  decades  ago  to  find  one  that  was  "just 
right." 

*  *  * 

1934  MS-63  $179;  Choice  BU,  MS-65.  A  sparkling 

and  beautiful  coin  from  a  group  put  away  in 
the  1930s!  When  will  you  have  another 
chance  like  this?  Start  your  "short  set"  right, 
and  buy  one  for  only . 649.00 

1934-D  MS- 60  $99;  MS-63  $325;  Choice  Brilliant 
Uncirculated,  MS-65.  Just  three  of  these  are 
on  hand!  Buy  one  for  only . 949.00 

1934- S  Choice  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-65. 

Here,  again,  we  have  just  three  pieces  in  our 
inventory  as  we  go  to  press.  A  survey  of  coin 
price  records  indicates  that  we  could  charge 
$1 ,900  to  $2,200  and  would  probably  sell  out. 
But,  we  aren't  going  to  do  this.  You  can  order 
one  for  just . .  1 ,695.00 

1935  AU-55  $35;  Choice  Brilliant  Uncirculated, 

MS-65.  If  you  want  a  really  superb  example 
of  one  of  the  earlier  Philadelphia  Mint  issues 
of  the  1930s,  "sign  up"  for  one  of  these  spar¬ 
kling  beauties!  Each . 375.00 

1935- D  AU-55  $75;  MS-63  $449;  Choice  Brilliant 

Uncirculated,  MS-65.  A  gorgeous  specimen 
of  a  very  scarce  issue.  We  only  have  several 
in  stock,  so  if  you  want  one  please  order 
immediately!  . 1,095.00 


1935- S  Choice  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-65. 

Again,  we  just  have  several  pieces.  Once  these 
are  gone,  we  probably  never  will  have  the 
chance  to  buy  an  example  that  has  never  been 
in  a  collection  before  and  have  been  stored 
since  the  time  of  issue! .  1,495.00 

1936  MS-63  $1  39;  Choice  Brilliant  Uncirculated, 

MS-65  .  325.00 

1936- D  Choice  BU,  MS-65  . 595.00 

1936- S  Choice  BU,  MS-65  . 795.00 

1937  MS-63  $129;  Choice  Brilliant  Uncirculated, 

MS-65  . 335.00 

1937- D  Choice  BU,  MS-65.  A  beautiful  specimen 

of  this  Denver  Mint  issue  . 935.00 

1937-S  AU-55  $79;  MS-63  $275;  Choice  Brilliant 
Uncirculated,  MS-65  865.00 

1938  MS-63/65  $349;  Choice  Brilliant  Uncir¬ 
culated,  MS-65  675.00 


1938- D  Choice  BU,  MS-65  1,695.00 

1939  MS-63  $195;  Choice  Brilliant  Uncirculated, 

MS-65  .  495.00 

1939- D  Choice  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-65.  The 

least  expensive  Denver  Mint  issue  of  the 
1930s,  the  1939-D  half  dollar  is  not  often  seen 
in  full  MS-65  grade.  And,  as  you  might  expect, 
the  opportunity  to  acquire  an  example  which 
was  put  away  at  the  time  of  issue  and  which 
has  never  been  in  a  collection  is  rare  indeed! 
Buy  one  for  . 429.00 

1939- S  AU-55  .  59.00 

1940  Choice  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-65  $269; 

Brilliant  Proof-63  .  595.00 

1940- S  Choice  BU,  MS-65  .  795.00 

1941  MS-63  $1 10;  Choice  Brilliant  Uncirculated, 

MS-65  .  195.00 

1941- D  AU-55  $26;  Choice  Brilliant  Uncirculated, 

MS  65  .  349.00 

1941- S  Choice  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-65.  Far 

above  average  strike!  An  explanation  is  re¬ 
quired;  Of  all  of  the  half  dollars  in  the  1940s, 
1941-S  is  notorious  for  its  weak  striking. 
Freshly-minted  coins  at  the  time  of  production 
were  usually  extremely  flat  on  the  central  por¬ 
tions  of  the  obverse  and  reverse,  so  flat  that 
they  actually  appeared  "worn."  In  order  to 
come  up  with  the  six  pieces  we  have  in  our 
stock  we  had  to  reject  22  others  which  were 
flatly  struck!  Don't  misunderstand  us;  the 
pieces  we  offer  aren't  needle-sharp  strikes,  but 
nor  are  any  others  on  the  market.  But,  the 
pieces  we  offer  are  far,  far  above  the  average 
and  will  look  "just  right"  in  a  Liberty  Walk¬ 
ing  half  dollar  set.  These  coins  were  set  aside 
at  the  time  of  issue.  Back  then,  no  one  paid 
any  attention  to  such  things  as  differences  in 
sharpness  or  striking.  Accordingly,  when  the 
pieces  were  acquired  by  us,  we  paid  no  extra 
premium  for  the  sharpness  of  those  we 
selected.  Here  is  what  we  propose  to  do:  any 
unsold  pieces  will  be  advanced  sharply  in 
price,  perhaps  to  the  $1,200  level  or  so.  But, 
in  the  meantime,  while  our  stock  of  six  pieces 
is  on  hand,  you  can  buy  one  (limit:  one  per 
collector  or  dealer)  for . 895.00 

1942  AU-55  $15;  Choice  BU,  MS-65  .  195.00 

1942- S  MS-63.  Frosty  and  lustrous.  Very,  very 

close  to  MS-65  $265;  Choice  Brilliant  Uncir¬ 
culated,  MS-65  . 595.00 

1943  MS-60  $39:  Choice  BU,  MS-65  195.00 

1943- D  MS-63  $175;  Choice  Brilliant  Uncir¬ 
culated,  MS-65  . 395.00 

1943- S  Choice  BU,  MS-65  .  595.00 

1 944  AU-55  $15;  Choice  BU,  MS-65  195.00 

1944- D  Choice  BU,  MS-65  .  295.00 

1 944-S  Choice  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-65.  One 
of  the  scarcer  San  Francisco  issues  of  the 
periixJ .  549.00 

CENT  FOLLOW-UP 

Reader  H.P.H.  from  Massachusetts  writes  to  us 
with  a  comment  concerning  the  mysterious  origin 
of  the  1 81 7  1 5-star  large  cent  as  mentioned  in  the 
"American  Numismatic  Mysteries"  article  in  our 
last  Rare  Coin  Review: 

How's  this  for  a  theory  for  the  1817  15-star  cent? 
A  Mint  apprentice  was  given  the  job,  for  the  first 
time,  of  punching  in  the  stars.  He  was  a  mite  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  number  required,  and  afraid  of  ask¬ 
ing,  he  simply  copied  the  flag  flying  outside  the 
window.  The  flag  was  frozen  at  15  stars  and  15 
stripes  from  1  May  1795  until  4  July  1818 
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Some  Observations 

Concerning 

COIN  COLLECTING 


The  following  article  by  Q.  David  Bowers  was 
written  for  "Coin  World"  and  was  the  cover 
feature  in  the  lanuary  11,  1984  issue  of  that 
publication.  In  slightly  revised  and  expanded  form 
it  is  printed  herewith: 

Collectors 

The  coin  hobby— indeed,  some  have  called  it 
an  industry—  is  fascinating.  Like  a  chameleon  it  is 
always  changing.  Collecting  rare  coins  is  different 
now  from  what  it  was  10  years  ago  in  1974,  much 
different  from  what  it  was  20  years  ago  in  1964, 
and  to  a  decade  even  further  back  in  time,  1 954, 
it  bears  only  a  slight  resemblance!  Undoubtedly 
a  decade  from  now,  1994,  will  see  changes  which 
would  amaze  us  if  we  could  know  of  them  in 
advance! 

Having  been  involved  in  numismatics  for  three 
decades  plus  one  year  (my  gosh,  doesn't  that 
sound  impressive!)— since  1953—1  have  had  a 
front  row  seat  during  the  changing  panorama  of 
persons,  places,  things  and  events.  And,  I  must 
say,  it  has  been  a  lot  of  fun! 

I  am  prompted  to  make  some  observations  con¬ 
cerning  coins  and  those  who  collect  them! 

Like  snowflakes,  no  two  collectors  are  precise¬ 
ly  alike.  One  may  aspire  to  own  a  type  set  of  20th 
century  American  gold  coins  in  Extremely  Fine  to 
Uncirculated  grade,  another  may  concentrate  on 
looking  through  Lincoln  cents  in  circulation  in  the 
hope  of  finding  a  prized  1972  Doubled  Die,  and 
still  another  may  bury  his  nose  in  Dr.  William  H. 
Sheldon's  Penny  Whimsy  opus  to  try  to  decipher 
the  die  variety  of  a  worn  1798  copper  cent. 

One  thing  (among  many  things)  I  have  learned 
is  that  it  takes  all  kinds  of  people  with  different 
interests  to  make  up  our  hobby  as  we  know  it. 

There  are,  to  be  sure,  lots  of  numismatists— the 
serious  or  advanced  collectors  about  whom  much 
has  been  written.  I  guess  everyone  aspires  to  be 
a  numismatist,  at  least  in  theory.  And,  it  is  the 
numismatist  who,  again  at  least  in  theory,  fur¬ 
nishes  the  true  value  for  coins  we  all  aspire  to 
own.  A  glittering  Proof  1895  Morgan  dollar  is 
worth  $30,000— rather  than  the  melt-down  or 
metallic  value  of  $7  or  so— because  it  is 
numismatically  desirable.  Remove  this  feature, 
and  what  you  have  is  a  bullion  item  worth  only 
about  $7,  as  noted. 

Then  there  are  dilettantes— casual  collectors 
who  care  not  a  whit  about  the  technical  aspects 
of  coins,  but,  rather,  simply  enjoy  owning  a  few 
Kennedy  halves  or  perhaps  a  small  set  of  worn 
Morgan  dollars  purchased  through  a  newspaper 
advertisement  Still  others  find  nothing  better  than 
the  comfort  of  having  a  couple  of  dozen  kruger¬ 
rands  or  double  eagles  squirreled  away  in  a  bank 
safety  deposit  box. 

For  purposes  of  studying  the  coin  market  it  is 
inrer<*stmg  to  divide  coin  buyers  into  several 
observable  categories  Of  course,  these  categories 
represent  my  own  observations  and  opinions. 
Observations  of  others  may  well  differ. 


The  Casual  Collector 

The  first  category  is  the  person  casually  in¬ 
terested  in  coins,  a  citizen  who  perhaps  has  other 
hobbies.  In  any  event  he  (or  she)  does  not  have 
time  to  really  get  involved  with  the  coin  hobby. 
And  yet  to  this  person  coins  are  interesting.  He 
may  save  every  "wheat”  Lincoln  cent  encoun¬ 
tered  in  change  (amounting  to  very  few  pieces 
these  days),  or  he  may  order  Proof  sets  each  year 
from  the  Mint,  or  he  may  have  purchased  one  of 
the  attractive  1982  George  Washington  com¬ 
memorative  half  dollars.  Or,  he  may  have  done 
all  of  these  things. 

Similarly,  the  casual  collector  is  a  candidate  to 
respond  to  newspaper  advertisements  offering 
perhaps  a  starter  collection  of  coins  (an  Indian 
cent,  a  worn  buffalo  nickel),  or  a  run  of  Morgan 
dollars  ("special  release  from  a  government 
hoard"),  or  a  group  of  Franklin  half  dollars 
("minted  in  the  days  when  American  coins  were 
made  of  silver"). 

There  are  specific  dealers  who  concentrate  on 
selling  to  those  interested  in  coins  only  on  a  casual 
basis.  Often  the  prices  charged  are  substantially 
more  than  one  would  have  to  pay  to  an  adver¬ 
tiser  in  Coin  World  or  some  other  numismatic 
publication.  But,  apart  from  whatever  profit  the 
dealer  may  desire,  there  is  another  reason  for  this. 
Advertising  in  the  Wall  Street  journal,  the  New 
York  Times,  or  other  widely-circulated  general  in¬ 
terest  publications  is  exceedingly  expensive.  Also, 
such  advertising  is  a  shotgun  approach. 

When  one  places  an  advertisement  in  Coin 
World,  one  can  target  one's  message  to  people 
who  are  proven  coin  buyers— or  at  least  if  they 
are  not  buyers,  they  are  interested  enough  to 
subscribe.  On  the  other  hand,  readers  of  a  popular 
newspaper  are,  for  the  most  part,  not  interested 
in  coins.  Perhaps  only  one  in  10  readers  is  a  poten¬ 
tial  buyer.  Thus,  it  costs  much,  much  more  to  sell 
coins  this  way.  While  there  are  abuses,  unques¬ 
tionably  many  dealers  who  advertise  in  popular 
publications  are  doing  valuable  missionary  work. 
By  this  route  many  are  introduced  to  our  hobby. 

Some  casual  collectors  stay  "casual"  forever. 
Others  develop  into  investors,  advanced  collec¬ 
tors,  scholarly  numismatists,  or  perhaps  a  com¬ 
bination  of  these  categories. 

Investors  and  Speculators 

The  second  category  is  comprised  of  those  who 
are  interested  in  coins  as  a  medium  for  investment 
or  speculation.  While  the  serious  numismatist  with 
an  academic  inclination  may  look  askance  at 
those  who  are  interested  in  investment  only,  I  feel 
that  investors  and  speculators  are  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  and  very  essential  part  of  the  market.  Clear¬ 
ly,  a  good  percentage  of  the  money  being  spent 
in  our  hobby  today  is  spent  in  this  category. 

The  typical  investor  likes  "numbers"  and  desires 
figures,  just  as  the  typical  stock  market  investor 
or  speculator  likes  numbers  printed  in  the  finan¬ 
cial  columns  of  the  daily  newspaper.  For  the  in 


vestor  and  speculator,  the  numerical  grading 
system  is  a  godsend.  Such  terms  as  "Very  Fine," 
"Choice  Brilliant  Uncirculated,"  and  so  on  are 
not  precise  enough.  Using  such  terms  is  almost 
like  describing  a  coin  as  "nice"  or  "not  nice." 

There  is  a  security  in  numbers— a  saying  which 
is  quite  valid  in  the  mind  of  the  investor.  Thus, 
VF-30  or  MS-65  are  numbers  which  can  be  add¬ 
ed,  subtracted,  divided,  multiplied,  and  otherwise 
studied.  Similarly,  the  advent  of  bid  and  ask 
prices— something  virtually  unknown  until  the 
1960s  (although  veteran  Cincinnati  dealer  Sol 
Kaplan  took  a  chalkboard  with  him  to  coin  shows 
during  the  1950s  and  listed  bid  and  ask  prices  for 
Proof  sets)— was  a  blessing.  There  is  comfort  in 
knowing  that  a  given  variety  of  Morgan  silver 
dollar  has  a  $500  bid  price  and  a  $575  ask  price 
in  a  specific  category.  The  fact  that  a  coin  with 
a  $500  bid  may  be  offered  legitimately  for  $450 
is  simply  written  off  as  being  a  listing  for  a  coin 
which  is  "overgraded."  On  the  other  hand,  an 
offering  of  a  properly-graded  coin  at  $700  may 
be  dismissed  as  "overpriced"  (although  the  ad¬ 
vanced  collector  will  know  well  that  it  may  be  a 
good  buy).  However,  for  the  typical  investor, 
nothing  but  nothing  must  happen  to  impair  the 
"security  of  numbers." 

While  many  investors  go  on  to  become  serious 
numismatists,  many  others— perhaps  the 
majority— are  simply  interested  in  coins  for  the 
sake  of  investment  alone.  They  want  action,  or 
as  they  say  in  Las  Vegas  or  Atlantic  City,  "play." 

"Mr.  Bowers?" 

"Yes." 

"It  is  nice  to  talk  to  you.  I  am  John  Doe,  and 
I  am  calling  from  XYZ  Coin  Company  in  Boston. 
Did  you  know  that  the  price  of  type  coins  has  ad¬ 
vanced  58  percent  during  the  past  year?  Right  now 
I  can  put  you  into  some  type  coins.  Would  you 
like  to  talk  about  it? 

The  preceding  is  the  introduction  to  a  sales  talk 
I  received  a  few  weeks  ago— the  name  of  the  caller 
and  the  company  have  been  changed— from 
someone  who  was  sitting  at  a  bank  of  telephones 
and  had  a  list  of  numbers  to  call.  Upon  learning 
that  I  was  a  rare  coin  dealer,  he  quickly  excused 
himself  to  go  on  to  the  next  number! 

The  investor  is  a  fickle  buyer.  Four  years  ago, 
when  the  market  for  silver  and  gold  was  very 
strong,  this  type  of  buyer  could  not  spend  money 
fast  enough!  Savings  accounts  were  cashed  in, 
stocks  were  sold,  loans  were  taken  out— in  order 
to  jump  on  the  bandwagon  to  get  as  many  MS-65 
Morgan  dollars,  or  Proof  gold  coins,  or  whatever. 
It  didn't  seem  to  matter,  but  it  had  to  be  in  MS-65 
or  Proof-65  condition,  for  that  is  what  various  in¬ 
vestment  advisors  recommended. 

The  investor  has  supported  an  entire  group  of 
coin  sellers.  The  editors  of  newsletters  catering  to 
investors  have  become  demigods,  and  their  word 
is  gospel  Beautifully-prepared  brochures, 
seminars  held  in  convention  centers  and  even 
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television  presentations  are  part  of  the  sales  ef¬ 
forts.  While  attending  a  recent  convention  I  had 
the  TV  set  on  in  my  hotel  room.  I  was  treated  to 
a  presentation  by  an  investment-oriented  "rare 
coin  dealer"  who  was  selling  double  eagles. 
Financial  charts  were  in  the  background,  a  com¬ 
puter  console  was  in  the  offing,  and  a 
distinguished-looking  gentleman  with  a  pro¬ 
fessorial  demeanor  solemnly  stated  that  his  firm 
was  one  of  America's  largest  and  most  prominent 
rare  coin  dealers  and  had  expertise  second  to 
none.  I  paused  to  reflect  that  the  person  speak¬ 
ing  was  unknown  to  me,  and,  further,  I  could  not 
recall  having  seen  either  him  or  his  firm  at  any 
major  conventions,  auction  sales,  or  other  places 
where  numismatists  gather. 

Although  sales  figures  are  not  available,  I  would 
guess  that  quite  a  few  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  each  year  are  spent  by  coin  investors. 

And  yet  such  coin  investors  are  quite  frightened. 
They  really  don't  know  what  to  buy  on  their  own. 
They  follow  as  much  advice  as  they  can  get- 
trying  to  move  from  one  "hot"  area  to  another. 
The  typical  investor  cannot  think  for  himself  and, 
apart  from  studying  bid  and  ask  prices  or  recom¬ 
mendations,  doesn't  really  know  what  to  do.  Auc¬ 
tions,  a  source  of  coins  for  advanced  numismatists 
and  collectors,  are  often  frightening  to  the  in¬ 
vestor.  If  a  coin  goes  too  cheaply  "something  must 
be  wrong  with  it."  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  goes 
too  high,  "perhaps  I  paid  too  much.” 

The  investor  is  an  integral  part  of  our  hobby, 
and  most  large  firms  have  at  least  a  foot  in  the 
investment  door.  I  have  yet  to  meet  any  leading 
dealer— even  the  most  numismatically  inclined  of 
them— who  is  not  interested  in  and  who  does  not 
respect  the  buying  power  of  the  investor.  And, 
many  investors  go  on  to  become  advanced  col¬ 
lectors  and  serious  numismatists.  What  better  way 
is  there  to  learn  all  about  forming  a  date  and  mint- 
mark  set  of  Morgan  dollars  than  by  buying  an  "in¬ 
vestment  roll"  of  20  MS-60  pieces  of  mixed  dates? 

The  overwhelming  purchasing  power  of  coin 
investors  has  resulted  in  sharp  cyclical  effects  in 
the  marketplace.  Investors  tend  to  swarm.  They 
come  all  at  once,  then  they  go  away  just  as  quick¬ 
ly,  leaving  only  a  few  behind.  Hence,  dealers  in 
the  coin  investment  market  have  difficulty  plan¬ 
ning  requirements  for  personnel,  office  space,  and 
overhead.  One  hundred  people  might  be  need¬ 
ed  in  one  month,  and  then  a  staff  of  20  people 
can  take  care  of  everything— with  time  left  over— a 
year  later. 

With  some  missionary  work,  the  typical  investor 
can  be  made  into  a  combination  collector  and  in¬ 
vestor,  a  person  who  appreciates  the  history  and 
background*  of  coins,  who  is  able  to  think  in¬ 
dependently,  and  who  enjoys  the  hobby  for  all 
it  is  worth.  From  a  financial  viewpoint,  this  type 
of  investor  historically  has  reaped  wonderful 
benefits—  moreso  than  the  "come  and  go  quick¬ 
ly"  type.  There  are  some  things  to  do  to  insure 
success,  however.  One  is  to  "shop  around,"  for 
it  is  quickly  learned  that  not  everything  one  sees 
in  print  is  to  be  trusted.  Grading  does  differ  from 
dealer  to  dealer  as  do  prices  and  true  value  re¬ 
ceived.  The  second  requirement  for  success  is  to 
get  involved— to  read,  to  subscribe  to  various 
publications,  to  join  the  American  Numismatic 
Association  and  other  groups,  to  attend  local  con¬ 
ventions,  to  spend  some  time  at  it. 

Advanced  Collectors 

The  advanced  collector  can  be  classified  in  vary¬ 
ing  degrees.  Typically,  such  a  person  began  strictly 
as  an  investor  or  as  a  casual  collector  but,  as  in¬ 
terest  deepened,  went  on  to  become  more  in¬ 
volved.  Usually  the  advanced  collector  thinks  for 
himself,  although  a  trusted  dealer  can  often  fur¬ 


nish  guidance.  One  or  more  numismatic 
objectives— besides  simply  making  a  profit— 
characterize  the  advanced  collector.  He  may  be 
forming  a  type  set  of  United  States  coin  designs, 
he  may  aspire  to  own  Connecticut  or  Vermont 
copper  coins  by  die  varieties,  he  may  assemble 
a  display  of  commemorative  half  dollars,  or 
whatever.  He  does,  however,  collect  with  a  pur¬ 
pose.  Investment  is  important— all  of  us  like  to 
think  that  when  one's  collection  is  sold,  one  can 
ultimately  realize  a  profit— but  for  the  advanced 
collector,  investment  is  not  the  tail  that  wags  the 
dog.  Rather,  investment  is  a  fringe  benefit,  an  "ex¬ 
tra"  that  comes  with  serious  coin  collecting. 

Whereas  the  pure  investor  gravitates  toward 
series  which  offer  a  combination  of  large  quan¬ 
tities  available  plus  average  high  grades  (preferably 
MS-65,  as  noted)— such  usual  items  being  Uncir¬ 
culated  coins  from  the  1930s  onward  in  various 
series,  as  well  as  Morgan  dollars— the  collector  will 
dip  his  toe  in  other  waters,  perhaps  to  form  a  set 
of  Indian  cents,  or  large  cents,  or  patterns,  or 
large-size  $1  U.S.  currency  notes.  If  he  does  col¬ 
lect  Morgan  dollars  or  coins  from  the  1930s 
onward— and,  unquestionably,  these  are  de¬ 
lightful  to  own— then  the  usual  objective  is  to  ac¬ 
quire  but  a  single  specimen  of  each  variety.  The 
advanced  collector  would  rather  own  20  different 
varieties  of  Morgan  dollars  than  a  roll  containing 
20  pieces  of  the  same  issue. 

The  advanced  collector  realizes  that  there  is 
much  useful  information  in  print,  so  going  beyond 
investment  newsletters,  he  builds  a  library  of 
reference  books,  and  importantly,  reads  them. 
Soon  it  becomes  evident  that  certain  coins  are 
rarer  than  one  might  normally  think.  All  sorts  of 
bargains  make  themselves  known.  It  is  realized— 
perhaps  after  studying  the  excellent  series  of 
books  by  David  Akers— that  there  are  many  19th 
century  United  States  gold  coins  which  catalogue 
for  nominal  sums  in  A  Guide  Book  of  United  States 
Coins,  but  which  are  available,  when  offered,  for 
nominal  amounts.  It  may  be  further  realized  that 
a  certain  Liberty  seated  coin  variety,  which  is  50 
times  rarer  than  a  "common  date,"  may  be 
available  for  only  slightly  more  than  the  "type" 
or  "common  date"  price.  Interest  quickens!  And, 
a  significant  collection  is  born! 

The  advanced  collector  usually  purchases  from 
many  sources.  He  knows  the  characteristics  and 
idiosyncrasies  of  the  various  retail  dealers  and  coin 
auction  houses.  He  subscribes  to  a  dozen  mail¬ 
ing  lists  and  does  business  with  as  many  different 
dealers,  perhaps  dropping  one  or  two  occasionally 
because  of  bad  experiences  and,  conversely,  try¬ 
ing  out  occasional  new  entries  into  the  profes¬ 
sional  field. 

It  is  the  advanced  collector  who  provides  the 
price  structure  of  the  coin  market.  A  pure  investor 
paying  $30,000  for  an  1 895  Morgan  dollar  is  buy¬ 
ing  it  on  the  hope  that  sometime,  someday, 
someplace  an  advanced  collector  will  desire  that 
1895  dollar  for  his  collection  of  Morgan  silver 
dollars  by  date  and  mint.  Otherwise,  as  noted,  one 
might  as  well  melt  it  down  for  $7  worth  of  silver! 
While  it  can  be  argued  thct  investors  may  buy 
coins  simply  to  sell  them  to  other  investors,  an 
analysis  will  show  that  such  thinking  is  not  much 
different  than  a  Ponzi  coupon  scheme— when  the 
music  ends,  the  last  buyer  will  not  be  able  to  find 
a  chair! 

Indeed,  the  advanced  collector  is  essential  for 
the  integrity  of  the  coin  market.  Sometimes  in¬ 
tense  activity  by  pure  investors  has  pushed  the 
price  of  certain  coins  up  to  the  point  at  which  ad¬ 
vanced  collectors  do  not  desire  them.  Someday 
such  prices  will  come  down,  especially  if  investor 
interst  turns  elsewhere.  How  far  will  they  come 
down?  To  the  point  at  which  they  may  become 
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interesting  to  advanced  collectors.  Other  coin 
areas  are  untouched  by  investors.  Thus,  whether 
investors  buy  or  don't  buy  is  not  important  and 
is  not  part  of  the  market  structure.  Thus,  the  pric¬ 
ing  structure  of  such  pieces  is  rather  "solid"  and 
is  not  apt  to  drop.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not 
likely  that  a  great  surge  of  investor  interest  will 
suddenly  occur  in  such  a  series  either.  Rather,  the 
price  movement  of  this  type  of  coin  tends  to  be 
steadily  upward  over  a  long  period  of  years,  in 
response  to  growing  collector  demand. 

What  type  of  series  am  I  referring  to?  One  might 
as  well  use  the  1 794  large  cent— an  example  pro¬ 
posed  by  Dr.  William  H.  Sheldon  many  years  ago 
(in  1949).  In  good  economic  times  and  bad,  in 
hot  coin  markets  and  cold  ones,  1794  cents  have 
appealed  mainly  to  advanced  collectors  and  have 
inched  upward  in  price  year  by  year.  They  don't 
have  much  "play"  or  "action,"  but  they  certain¬ 
ly  are  interesting  to  collect.  And,  like  the  prover¬ 
bial  tortoise,  1794  cents  have  crossed  "the  invest¬ 
ment  finish  line"  with  results  far  better  than  cer¬ 
tain  well-publicized  "hares." 

Scholarly  Numismatists 

Scholarly  numismatists  make  up  the  fourth 
category  in  the  present  discussion.  While  many 
advanced  collectors  are  scholarly  numismatists  as 
well,  I  use  this  term  as  a  catch-all  for  collectors 
who  are  not  responsive  to  price  movements,  but 
who,  rather,  collect  for  the  pure  joy  of  it.  Un¬ 
doubtedly,  most  people  who  save  Civil  War 
tokens  (emergency  money  made  in  1863)  are  of 
this  leaning,  for  such  pieces  are  inexpensive,  are 
hardly  a  part  of  the  investment  mainstream,  but 
yet  yield  a  generous  amount  of  history  and  fascina¬ 
tion  when  studied.  Similarly,  collectors  of  broken 
bank  notes  and  other  obsolete  currency,  Hard 
Times  tokens  (issued  during  the  period 
1833-1844),  medals  issued  by  the  Mint  decades 
ago,  and  so  on,  fit  into  this  category,  as  do  most 
members  of  the  new  generation  of  numismatic 
bibliophiles. 

Concerning  the  latter  category,  several  dealers 
now  make  it  their  exclusive  trade  to  buy  and  sell 
out-of-print  auction  catalogues,  reference  books, 
and  other  numismatic  literature.  I  doubt  if  "in¬ 
vestment"  is  a  consideration  for  nine  out  of  10 
buyers  in  this  category.  Rather,  the  name  of  the 
game  is  enjoyment. 

Scholarly  numismatists  usually  don't  spend 
much  money.  Scholarly  numismatists  are  nice  to 
correspond  with,  enjoyable  to  talk  with  at  con¬ 
ventions,  and  make  being  a  rare  coin  dealer 
worthwhile  from  an  aesthetic  viewpoint,  but  one 
advanced  collector  putting  a  date  and  mintmark 
set  of  Morgan  dollars  is  apt  to  spend  more  than 
23  scholarly  numismatists  who  are  aspiring  to  col¬ 
lect  "good  for"  tokens  from  New  York,  Nebraska, 
or  New  Mexico  or  who  are  assembling  sets  of  auc¬ 
tion  catalogues  issued  in  the  19th  century  by  W. 
Elliott  Woodward. 

I  personally  enjoy  relating  to  and  with  scholar¬ 
ly  numismatists.  It  imparts  a  degree  of  "fun"  to 
the  numismatic  scene.  When  cataloguing  the 
group  of  Hard  Times  tokens  acquired  with  the 
Garrett  Collection  from  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univer¬ 
sity,  I  found  that  many  of  the  pieces  were  jum¬ 
bled  together  loosely  in  a  small  cardboard  box. 
A  previous  appraiser  had  attached  little  sig¬ 
nificance  to  them,  and  apart  from  a  few  scarce 
varieties,  had  simply  lumped  them  together  as  a 
single  entry  valued  at  $500  for  the  lot.  I  found  the 
tokens  to  be  interesting  and  decided  to  catalogue 
them  individually,  illustrating  most.  The  results  are 
now  history.  The  "low  value"  pieces  sold  for  tens 
of  thousands  of  dollars  when  they  crossed  the  auc¬ 
tion  block!  Obviously,  officials  of  The  )ohns 
Hopkins  University  were  delighted.  And,  I  had  a 


good  time  cataloguing  them!  Still,  such  “scholar¬ 
ly  '  or  semi-scholarly  pursuits  remain  the  icing  on 
the  cake  of  my  business,  for  the  everyday  ex¬ 
penses  of  doing  business  around  here  must  be  met 
by  selling  more  popular  items,  by  more  "commer¬ 
cial'  activities.  Still,  it  is  enjoyable  to  spend  time 
in  the  area  of  research,  although,  more  often  than 
not,  there  is  no  bottom-line  profit  when  the  year's 
financial  statement  is  read. 

Good,  Better,  Best? 

In  various  fields  of  human  endeavor  it  is  popular 
to  say  that  one  thing  is  “better"  than  other.  Thus, 
to  some  a  Mercedes-Benz  automobile  is  better 
than  a  Lincoln  Continental,  while  to  others 
Acapulco  is  a  better  place  to  visit  than  Waikiki. 
Similarly,  those  involved  in  one  category  of 
numismatics  often  consider  themselves  to  be  bet¬ 
ter  than  those  involved  in  other  categories.  The 
scholarly  numismatist  may  look  down  his  noseat 
the  pure  investor,  while  the  pure  investor  in  turn 
may  think  that  the  scholarly  numismatist  is  miss¬ 
ing  the  boat  entirely!  This  trend  is  also  evident 
among  dealers. 

Those  professional  numismatists  who  can  from 
memory  attribute  large  cents  of  the  year  1 794,  or 
pattern  nickels  of  the  year  1 882,  may  look  askance 
at  someone  who  rents  a  convention  hall  in 
Chicago  to  lecture  300  eager  investors  on  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  Morgan  dollars.  In  my  opinion,  there  is 
no  “best."  It  could  just  be  that  the  person  giving 
a  seminar  about  silver  dollars  is  doing  more  for 
our  hobby  than  someone  sitting  in  a  small  room 
and  explaining  to  three  fascinated  listeners  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  a  1794  cent  attributed  as 
Sheldon  variety  46  and  one  attributed  as  variety 
47  or  48. 

Numismatics  is  like  America;  it  is  a  melting  pot. 
Remove  the  equivalent  of  one  ethnic  group  or  na¬ 
tionality,  and  things  would  not  be  the  same.  Nor, 
upon  serious  study,  would  many  people  want 
things  to  be  different. 

As  1984  is  now  upon  us,  and  as  it  is  early  in  the 
year,  I  am  prompted  to  make  some  comments 
concerning  the  state  of  the  market.  Let  me  say  at 
the  outset  that  I  feel  that  today  is  one  of  the  best 
times  to  buy  coins  in  recent  years!  Why  is  this? 
Because  the  market  is  quieter  than  it  was  back 
in  the  late  1970s  and  early  1980s.  While  a  cer¬ 
tain  percentage  of  readers  want  to  buy  only  things 
when  they  are  “hot,"  history  has  shown  that  the 
greatest  profits— and  I  am  now  orienting  these 
comments  toward  investment— have  gone  to 
those  who  have  swam  against  the  current,  to  those 
who  have  developed  contrary  thinking. 

If  everyone  is  rushing  to  buy  Item  X  because 
it  is  “hot,"  then  perhaps,  just  perhaps,  you  should 
stay  away  from  it.  Instead,  buy  Item  Y,  which  no 
one  seems  to  want.  If  you  are  buying  for  the  short 
term  — if  you  are  buying  in  January  with  the  hope 
of  making  a  profit  in  May— then  you  probably  will 
lose  no  matter  what  you  do.  Buying  and  selling 
on  a  short  term  basis  is  wonderful  for  dealers  who 
sell  to  you,  but  from  your  viewpoint,  it  is  apt  to 
result  in  a  negative  situation.  Rather,  think  of  the 
long  term. 

I  have  yet  to  meet  a  serious  coin  collector  who 
has  built  a  nice  set  of  United  States  coins  over  a 
period  of  years  and  who,  after  holding  them  for 
five  years  or  more,  has  not  made  a  really  wonder¬ 
ful  profit  As  I  have  met  thousands  of  collectors 
and  bought  thousands  of  coin  collections  over  the 
years,  rhis  is  truly  a  remarkable  and  dramatic  state¬ 
ment  On  the  other  hand  I  have  met  dozens  of 
people  /vho  have  bought  investment  groups  and 
par  kages  anrl  who  have  wanted  to  sell  them  at 
a  profit  a  year  or  two  later,  but  who  have  sustained 
!r»v.es  Clearly,  long  term  thinking  is  “the  way  to 
W>  " 


If  you  will  think  on  a  long  term  basis,  it  won't 
make  much  difference  if  an  item  is  "quiet"  now. 
Sooner  or  later  it  will  have  its  day  in  the  sun.  At 
that  time  you  will  own  the  piece  and  will  stand 
to  reap  the  greatest  benefit. 

Grades  Overemphasized? 

I  personally  feel  that  emphasis  on  certain  con¬ 
dition  grades  is  misplaced.  Today  entirely  too 
many  people  are  focused  solely  upon  MS-65  or 
Proof-65  pieces.  I  must  confess  that  I  am  respon¬ 
sible  for  some  of  this.  Back  in  1974,  when  thefirst 
edition  of  my  High  Profits  from  Rare  Coin  Invest¬ 
ment  book  appeared,  the  market  was  much  dif¬ 
ferent  than  it  is  now.  It  was  the  case  in  many 
typical  instances  that  a  Choice  Uncirculated 
(MS-65  by  present  day  ANA  standards)  coin  sold 
for,  say,  $250,  while  a  worn  Extremely  Fine-40 
coin  fetched  $100.  As  it  didn't  cost  a  great  deal 
more  to  buy  Choice  Uncirculated  examples,  I 
recommended  this  grade  to  those  who  read  the 
book. 

In  the  ensuing  decade,  things  have  changed 
dramatically.  The  EF-40  coin  that  was  worth  $100 
back  in  1974  has  increased  in  value  to  say, 
$300— not  bad!  But,  the  Choice  Uncirculated  coin 
that  was  worth  $250  back  in  1974  is  now  worth 
$3,000!  Needless  to  say,  anyone  who  bought  one 
of  these  back  in  1974  is  tickled  pink.  But,  what 
about  now  in  1984?  In  my  opinion,  an  EF-40  ex¬ 
ample  might  be  a  better  buy  at  $300  than  an 
MS-65  piece  at  $3,000.  After  all,  an  Extremely  Fine 
piece  has  nearly  all  of  the  original  design  sharp¬ 
ness,  has  the  same  amount  of  artistry  and  historical 
background,  and  has  just  about  everything  that 
the  MS-65  coin  does  except  some  added  sharp¬ 
ness  and  mint  lustre.  While  an  MS-65  coin  is 
definitely  worth  more  than  an  EF-40  coin,  is  it 
worth  10  times  more?  You  may  think  that  it  is.  But, 
you  may  also  feel,  as  I  do,  that  by  contrast  an  EF-40 
piece  may  offer  certain  opportunities.  I  know  that 
in  the  field  of  Morgan  silver  dollars,  many  collec¬ 
tors  have  gravitated  toward  MS-63  and  MS-63/65 
coins,  simply  because  many  issues  are  available 
at  fractions  of  the  MS-65  listings.  Still,  for  the 
serious  collector  with  an  adequate  budget,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  a  display  of  MS-65  Morgan  dollars 
is  a  truly  wonderful  thing  to  own. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  various  collecting 
areas.  While  my  own  firm  has  been  as  active  as 
any  in  the  field  of  Morgan  and  Peace  dollars— 
which  coins  unquestionably  are  right  at  the  top 
of  the  popularity  parade— many  numismatists 
have  overlooked  other  series  and  have  concen¬ 
trated  on  series  such  as  Morgan  dollars,  which 
have  furnished  the  focus  of  "investment  interest." 
And  yet  there  are  many  other  areas  which  are 
equally  deserving  of  attention  in  recent  years,  the 
prices  of  which  in  many  instances  are  incredibly 
cheap! 

Want  a  Challenge? 

Take  out  your  copy  of  A  Guidebook  of  United 
States  Coins  and  contemplate  building  a  date  set 
of  large  cents  from  1816  (when  the  design 
changed  to  the  Coronet  type)  through  the  end  of 
the  series  in  1857.  Aspire  to  assemble  a  set  averag¬ 
ing  EF-40  in  condition  and  consisting  of  dates  and 
major  varieties.  With  due  credit  to  that  familiar 
red-covered  reference  book,  the  prices  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  dates  (with  a  few  major  varieties  included) 
look  something  like  this: 

1816  $75,  1817  13-stars  $75,  1817  15-stars  $100, 
1818  $75,  1819/8  $90,  1819  $75,  1820/19  $80, 
1820  $75,  1821  $250,  1822  $80,  1823/2  $425, 
1823  $625,  1824/2  $200,  1824  $100,  1825 
$80. ..on  through  to  1848  $60,  1849  $70,  1850 
$60  . .on  to  the  last  year  of  the  series,  1857  large 
date  $70  and  1857  small  date  $80. 


There  are  many  sleepers  to  be  found  in  such 
a  group.  For  example,  did  you  know  that  an  1857 
large  cent  with  large  date,  which  catalogues  $70, 
is  at  least  10  times  rarer  than  an  1849  which 
catalogues  the  same  price?  Isn't  this  interesting? 
I  think  so! 

The  great  "rarity"  in  this  series  is  the  1823, 
which  will  cost  you  all  of  $625.  While  this  cer¬ 
tainly  is  not  "cheap,"  it  is  much  less  than  even 
certain  relatively  common  Morgan  dollars  in 
MS-65  grade  might  sell  for!  Indeed,  an  entire  set 
of  large  cents  by  dates  and  major  varieties  from 
1816  through  1857  would  cost  you  less  than 
$10,000— or,  to  put  it  another  way,  about  the 
price  of  an  "investment  pair"  of  1895-S  Morgan 
dollars  in  MS-65  grade.  And  yet  the  collection  of 
large  cents  can  be  a  real  challenge.  While,  off¬ 
hand,  you  might  think  that  all  you  have  to  do  is 
whip  out  your  checkbook  to  acquire  a  set  in  one 
fell  swoop,  that  is  not  the  case.  I  imagine  that  the 
formation  of  a  nicely-matched  Extremely  Fine  set 
will  take  the  best  part  of  a  year's  time! 

Each  cent  will  have  its  own  personality,  its  own 
characteristics,  its  own  degree  of  difficulty.  You 
will  find  that  price  does  not  have  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  availability.  For  example,  the  1817  1 5-star 
large  cent,  a  major  numismatic  mystery  (why  was 
it  created?),  is  not  at  all  easy  to  find  in  Extremely 
Fine  grade,  although  it  catalogues  for  only  $100. 
My  own  firm,  which  handles  quite  a  few  rare 
United  States  coins,  may  not  have  more  than  one 
of  these  per  year!  Other  firms  rarely  have  them 
either. 

I  am  not  "pushing"  large  cents,  and  I  have  no 
significant  vested  interest  in  the  large  cent  series, 
(apart  from  whatever  pieces  we  may  have  in  in¬ 
ventory  from  time  to  time— a  small  fraction  of  our 
stock),  but  I  am  just  prompting  you  to  think  for 
yourself— to  take  advantage  of  some  of  the 
numismatic  opportunities  that  are  "out  there." 
The  next  time  someone  tells  you  that  “all  coins 
are  overpriced"— or  some  similar  pat  statement- 
think  for  yourself,  and  you  will  find  that  there  are 
literally  "acres  of  diamonds"  just  waiting  to  be 
picked  up.  However,  you  have  to  look  for  them! 

The  field  of  colonial  and  early  American  coins 
is  largely  asleep.  Today,  many  important  pieces— 
even  great  rarities— can  be  obtained  for  tiny  frac¬ 
tions  of  what  they  would  have  cost  you  a  few 
years  ago.  View  this  as  an  opportunity.  Take  out 
your  Guide  Book  and  study  carefully  the  pages 
13-57.  If  you  have  an  intellectual  curiosity  you 
cannot  fail  but  be  attracted  to  some  of  the  issues, 
each  of  which  has  its  own  characteristics  and 
history. 

Commemorative  half  dollars  are  fascinating! 
While  these  are  on  the  popularity  parade  in  in¬ 
vestment  circles,  still  they  have  a  high  degree  of 
numismatic  interest.  A  set  of  48  different  design 
types  from  1892  through  1954  is,  in  effect,  48  dif¬ 
ferent  stories— 48  different  numismatic  events— 48 
chapters  of  history.  And  while  you  are  at  it,  don't 
just  buy  commemoratives.  Buy  the  Swiatek-Breen 
book,  buy  the  lacovo  book,  buy  the  Taxay  book 
(if  you  can  find  one;  it  is  out  of  print),  read  what 
other  writers  have  had  to  say  about  the  pieces. 

It  is  all  part  of  the  "Grand  Program." 

The  present  article  is  not  meant  to  exclude 
numerous  other  areas  of  numismatic  endeavor 
which  are  equally  worthwhile.  There  are  many 
sleepers  to  be  found  among  British  halfpennies 
by  date,  among  the  coins  of  Queen  Victoria  by 
design  type,  among  American  Liberty  Seated  and 
Barber  coinage,  among  world  crowns,  among  en¬ 
cased  postage  stamps,  among  the  pieces  in  many 
other  areas. 
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Coin  Cycles 

I  was  there  in  1980  when  coin  prices  reached 
a  peak.  Perhaps  you  were  there  also.  Coming 
together  all  at  once  were  many  factors.  Gold  had 
risen  to  an  historic  high,  providing  much  glitter¬ 
ing  excitement.  Silver  went  to  touch  $50  at  one 
point,  creating  so  much  interest  that  many  dealers 
were  faced  with  long  lines  of  people  selling  the 
precious  metal.  In  the  process,  numerous  dealers 
made  hundreds  of  thousands  or  millions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  profits.  The  logical  place  to  spend  these 
profits  was  to  make  a  "splash"  in  the  rare  coin 
market— by  buying  rarities,  thus  driving  prices 
upward. 

The  American  dollar  was  called  into  question, 
especially  when  Arab  oil  interests  demanded  pay¬ 
ment  in  gold.  During  the  Jimmy  Carter  presiden¬ 
tial  administration  at  the  time  we  had  the 
specter— make  that  the  reality— of  double  digit  in¬ 
flation.  OPEC  caused  additional  concern.  "Tangi¬ 
ble  assets"  became  a  new  and  popular  investment 
medium,  and  many  banks,  pension  funds,  finan¬ 
cial  advisors,  and  others  in  the  world  of  finance 
became  attracted  to  the  field.  Coin  prices  have 
always  moved  in  cycles  (in  modesty  I  note  that 
I  was  the  first  numismatic  author  to  study  coin 
price  cycles,  having  written  extensively  on  the 
subject,  beginning  iri  1962  and  1963  in  Coin 
World),  and  1980  saw  what  was  a  normal  peak. 

In  1984  we  are  not  likely  to  see  a  repeat  of  the 
events  that  came  together  four  years  ago.  And, 
it  may  be  possible  that  we  will  never  see  these 
events  in  concurrence  again.  It  is  important  to 
realize  this.  Otherwise,  thinking  about  1980  prices 
can  "spoil"  your  outlook!  Look  at  1980  as  a 
phenomenon.  If  you  want  to  chart  coin  prices  you 
may  wish— as  one  investment  advisor  has 
suggested— to  leave  out  the  peak  of  1979-1980, 
for  it  is  not  representative.  Similarly,  in  the  field 
of  rare  books,  there  are  certain  prices  that  were 
achieved  in  the  height  of  the  market  in  1929— and 
this  was  over  a  half  century  ago— which  have  not 
been  achieved  since! 

It  is  more  comforting  to  observe  that  with  the 
exclusion  of  the  1979-1980  years,  coins  have 
followed  a  more  or  less  steady  trend  upward,  with 
due  respect  for  cycles.  A  survey  of  coin  prices  of 
1976  or  1977  will  show,  for  the  most  part,  that 
a  really  nice  profit  could  be  made  by  selling  coins 
now  that  were  purchased  back  then.  Spectacular 
profits  could  be  shown  by  selling  coins  purchased 
just  a  decade  ago,  in  1974. 

A  Fine  Position 

Today,  in  1984,  the  coin  market  is  at  the  finest 
position  I  have  ever  observed.  Consider  the 
advantages:  *  - 

In  terms  of  buying  opportunities,  there  are  many 
excellent  possibilities.  Enough  important  collec¬ 
tions  have  come  on  the  market  in  recent  times 
that  even  such  rarities  as  the  1 804  silver  dollar  and 
1787  Brasher  doubloon  can  be  obtained  by  those 
who  can  afford  them. 

More  appropriate  to  the  average  reader  of  the 
present  article,  such  pieces  as  Indian  and  Lincoln 
cents,  buffalo  nickels,  half  dimes,  Liberty  Seated 
silver  dollars,  $3  gold  pieces,  Barber  coins,  half 
cents,  and  the  like  are  relatively  inexpensive,  with 
rare  dates  often  being  available  for  slightly  more 
than  common  or  "type"  prices.  Opportunities! 
Opportunities!  Opportunities!  And,  as  noted 
earlier,  there  are  many  advantages  to  consider¬ 
ing  pieces  in  grades  other  than  MS-65  and 
Proof-65,  with  VF,  EF,  AU,  MS-60,  and  MS-63 
coins  often  being  at  the  bargain  level. 

Although  it  is  not  particularly  associated  with 
the  coin  market,  the  American  Numismatic 
Association  offers  many  services  to  those  in¬ 


terested  in  the  hobby.  If  you  question  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  a  piece,  the  American  Numismatic 
Association  Certification  Service  can  render  an 
opinion.  Similarly,  the  American  Numismatic 
Association  can  grade  a  coin  for  a  fee.  And,  there 
are  several  private  organizations  which  also  of¬ 
fer  expert  authentication  and  grading,  the  Inter¬ 
national  Numismatic  Society  among  them.  This 
is  a  nice  protection  and  assurance. 

Are  you  interested  in  camaraderie  and  compa¬ 
nionship?  In  today's  world  of  computers,  threat¬ 
ened  atomic  war,  and  other  impersonal  situations, 
it  is  nice  to  know  that  coin  collectors  are  a  close- 
knit  fraternity.  Join  a  coin  club!  What  fun  it  is  to 
spend  an  evening— or  an  afternoon— "talking 
shop"  with  other  collectors,  meeting  dealers, 
watching  slides,  and,  in  general,  immersing 
yourself  in  our  hobby.  Attend  a  convention!  Visit 
a  coin  auction!  There  are  many  possibilities. 

How  to  Study 

There  is  more  numismatic  information  available 
today  than  ever  before.  Coin  World,  Numismatic 
News,  The  Numismatist,  Coins  Magazine, 
CoinAge,  and  other  publications  have  a  wealth 
of  data— ranging  from  investment  articles,  per¬ 
sonal  opinions  and  market  reports,  to  numismatic 
current  events,  not  to  overlook  seemingly  endless 
offerings  of  coins  and  numismatic  services.  The 
field  of  reference  books  offers  you  in-depth  infor¬ 
mation  on  just  about  any  topic  of  interest,  rang¬ 
ing  from  how  many  national  bank  notes  were 
printed  in  White  River  Junction,  Vermont  during 
the  last  century  down  to  estimates  of  the  invest¬ 
ment  potential  of  the  1903-0  Morgan  dollar. 

In  winter,  when  the  daylight  hours  are  short, 
why  not  spend  a  few  hours  each  week  curled  up 
in  your  favorite  armchair  with  a  numismatic  book? 
Spend  a  few  hundred  dollars  on  books  and  read 
them— and  you  will  be  right  up  there  in  the 
forefront  of  coin  "experts."  And,  you  will  have 
a  lot  of  fun. 

Speaking  of  fun,  why  not  make  1984  a  year  of 
numismatic  enjoyment?  Get  involved  as  much  as 
you  can.  I  do  not  have  to  welcome  you  aboard 
what  many  have  called  the  "world's  greatest  hob¬ 
by"— for  you  already  have  an  interest  or  you 
wouldn't  be  reading  this.  But,  I  can  encourage 
you  to  expand  that  interest.  When  I  entered  the 
field  of  rare  coins  back  in  1953,  I  was  very  lucky. 
Today,  I  am  very  thankful  for  all  that  numismatics 
has  meant  to  me  over  the  years.  In  addition  to 
being  a  business,  it  has  been  a  way  of  life.  The 
collectors  and  dealers  I  have  known,  the  ex¬ 
periences  I  have  had,  the  things  I  have  done— 
they  have  been  wonderful! 

I  will  never  forget  that  night  back  in  1979  in  New 
York  City  when  the  1787  Brasher  doubloon, 
which  I  had  spent  several  days  cataloguing, 
fetched  $725,000  in  furious  auction  competition, 
culminating  in  virtual  pandemonium.  Less 
dramatic,  but  still  important,  was  the  day— which 
I  also  will  never  forget— when  I  sat  down  at  my 
typewriter  and  wrote  my  first  "Numismatic  Depth 
Study"  column  for  Coin  World,  never  dreaming 
that  during  the  ensuing  yea.s  nearly  1,000  addi¬ 
tional  articles  would  be  sent  by  me  to  that 
publication! 

The  dealers  and  collectors  I  have  known  will 
always  be  fond  memories— and  those  I  didn't 
know,  legendary  figures  such  as  the  Chapman 
brothers,  Virgil  Brand,  and  others,  will  be  nostalgic 
in  a  different  way— but,  equally  important,  I  have 
the  anticipation  that  in  coming  years  I  will  meet 
many  other  collectors.  The  schoolboy  who  does 
find  one  of  those  1972  Doubled  Die  cents  in  cir¬ 
culation  is  just  as  interesting  to  talk  to,  in  a  way, 
as  the  collector  of  territorial  gold  $50  pieces! 


Numismatics:  Different!  Diverse!  Delightful!  I 
would  not  want  it  to  be  any  other  way! 


RABBIS?  RABBITS? 


The  subject  of  typographical  errors  is  especial¬ 
ly  fascinating  to  one  of  our  correspondents, 
Harvey  Roehl  (of  Vestal,  New  York),  who  often 
sends  us  unusual  clippings,  several  of  which  have 
been  reprinted  in  earlier  issues  of  our  Rare  Coin 
Review.  In  our  mail  the  other  day  came  a  note 
from  him  enclosing  a  clipping  from  the  August  1 2, 
1983  issue  of  the  Newport  (Rhode  Island)  Daily 
News— an  item  about  attendees  at  the  Chaplain's 
School: 

"Commodore  John  R.  McNamara,  deputy  chief 
of  chaplains  in  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Chaplains, 
Washington,  D.C.,  will  speak  at  graduation  ex¬ 
ercises  for  students  enrolled  in  the  basic  course 
at  the  Naval  Chaplain's  School  at  NETC... 

"Twenty-five  of  the  graduates  will  join  sea  ser¬ 
vices  around  the  world.  The  remaining  75  will 
return  to  their  parishes  or  seminaries  and  remain 
in  the  Naval  Reserves. 

"This  is  the  largest  class  to  attend  training  at  one 
time  in  the  basic  course  at  the  Chaplain's  School. 
There  are  28  faith  groups  in  the  class  and  three 
rabbits— the  most  rabbits  to  attend  training  at  one 
time." 

In  a  more  numismatic  vein,  reader  Steve  War¬ 
ren  wrote  to  inform  us  of  an  1 853  Liberty  Suited 
half  dollar  he  recently  saw  in  a  coin  listing. 
Presumably,  Miss  Liberty  in  this  instance  was 
dressed  for  a  formal  occasion! 


THE  MODERN  AGE 

Coin  collecting  provides  a  nice  escape  from  the 
problems  of  our  modern  age.  Presumably,  in  the 
so-called  "good  old  days"  they  didn't  have  situa¬ 
tions  such  as  these  items  excerpted  from  recent 
newspaper  articles  (in  The  Union  Leader,  Man¬ 
chester,  NH): 

"WASHINGTON  (UPI)— Senators  enraged  by 
tales  of  $9,609  wrenches  and  $7,417  steel  pins 
demanded  an  end  to  'criminal'  overpricing  by 
defense  contractors  and  accused  the  defense  in¬ 
dustry  of  giving  way  to  a  'looting  mentality.'..." 

"LOS  ANGELES  (UPI)-A  UCLA  science  student 
was  arrested  yesterday  for  using  his  home  com¬ 
puter  to  break  into  a  multi-national  Defense  Com¬ 
puter  System,  gaining  access  to  'very  sensitive' 
information. 

"District  Attorney  Robert  Philibosian  told 
reporters  that  a  19  year  old  resident  of  suburban 
Santa  Monica  used  local  telephone  connections 
to  gain  access  to  the  system  linking  governments, 
agencies  and  universities  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe.  He  said  it  has  not  been  determined 
whether  he  altered  any  of  the  information. 

"Among  the  accounts  he  accessed  were  the  Ad¬ 
vance  Research  Projects  Agency  Network  and  the 
Naval  Research  Laboratory  in  Washington... 
Authorities  said  the  Santa  Monica  youth,  who  is 
not  studying  computer  sciences,  allegedly  used 
a  small  black  and  white  T  V.  set  for  video  display 
and  a  Commodore  home  computer  and  his 
telephone  to  gain  access  to  more  than  200  ac¬ 
counts  in  14  different  locations..." 
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BRAND  AUCTION 
SETS  MARKET  TREND 


The  1862  gold  British  Columbia  $10 
piece  smashed  all  records  when  it  sold 
for  $88,000  at  the  sale. 


The  following  paragraphs  are  excerpted  from  an 
article  by  Ed  Reiter  which  appeared  in  Numismatic 
News,  issue  of  November  19,  1983.  Ed  is  a  writer 
with  many  talents  and  many  commissions.  Among 
his  other  credits  are  numerous  articles  in  the  New 
York  Times  (each  Sunday),  Coins  Magazine,  and 
The  Numismatist. 

The  coin  market  may  be  sluggish,  but  no  one 
would  have  guessed  it  from  the  atmosphere  at 
New  York  City's  St.  Moritz  Hotel  on  the  night  of 
Nov.  7th. 

Several  hundred  bidders  gathered  that  night  in 
the  St.  Moritz  ballroom  to  help  kick  off  the  public 
auction  of  American  coins  from  the  famous  Brand 
Collection.  Their  interest,  their  activity,  and  many 
prices,  too,  were  impressively  high. 

The  417  lots  offered  at  the  opening  session 
realized  $1,049,110,  not  counting  the  10%  buyer's 
fee  that  was  added  to  the  price  of  every  item.  That 
was  substantially  higher  than  many  observers' 
estimates,  based  on  market  conditions  at  the  time. 
Many  of  those  in  the  room— including  the 
auctioneers— went  away  afterward  feeling  that  the 
market  may  be  stronger  than  they  believed. 

Price  levels  tapered  off  on  the  auction's  second 
night,  when  fewer  high-powered  rarities  came  up 
for  sale.  Nontheless,  the  two-night  total  exceed¬ 
ed  $1.8  million  for  943  lots. 

"I  was  very  pleased,''  said  Raymond  N.  Merena, 
president  of  Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena, 
Inc.,  of  Wolfeboro,  N.H.,  the  firm  that  is  conduc¬ 
ting  the  U.S.  portion  of  the  multi-part  Brand  sale. 

"I  was  surprised,  along  with  almost  everybody 
else,  that  we  went  over  $1  million  on  the  first  night 
without  the  buyer's  fee,"  Merena  added.  "And 
it  was,  of  course,  a  very  pleasant  surprise." 

Cold  provided  most  of  the  glitter  at  the  sale— 
particularly  on  the  first  night  when  everything  be¬ 
ing  offered,  from  gold  dollars  to  half  eagles,  con¬ 
sisted  of  gold  coins  from  the  various  United  States 
mints. 

Two  gold  rarities,  one  U.S.  and  the  other  Cana¬ 
dian,  shared  top  honors  from  the  standpoint  of 
pn cf.  both  attracting  winning  bids  of  $80,000,  not 
including  the  buyer's  fee. 

The  U.S  piece  was  a  Gem  Proof  1829  half  eagle 
of  the  large  planchet  type.  Its  Canadian  co- 
champion  was  a  Brilliant  Proof  1862  British  Col¬ 
umbia  $10  gold  piece  Both  went  to  floor  bidders 
following  spirited  fights. 

The  half  eagle  went  to  Tony  Terranova,  a  New 
York  dealer,  who  said  he  was  representing  a 


"business  associate"  and  added  that  the  coin 
probably  will  be  offered  for  resale. 

"He'll  be  very  happy,"  Terranova  said,  adding 
that  his  associate  was  prepared  to  go  even  higher 
if  necessary  to  acquire  the  coin. 

According  to  Bowers  and  Merena,  the  Brand 
specimen  is  one  of  only  seven  known  examples 
of  this  particular  rarity.  The  U.S.  Mint  switched 
to  a  smaller  planchet  for  half  eagles  in  1829  but 
only  after  striking  a  few  pieces  of  that  date  on  the 
older,  larger  blanks. 

The  British  Columbia  coin  was  snared  during 
the  second  evening's  action  by  a  Canadian  col¬ 
lector  whose  identity  wasn't  disclosed.  Its  $88,000 
(including  buyer's  fee)  price  tag  represents  one 
of  the  highest  sums  ever  paid  at  auction  for  any 
Canadian  coin— topped,  perhaps,  only  by  the 
$160,000  figure  realized  at  Auction  '79  by  the 
famous  1911  Canadian  pattern  silver  dollar. 

Like  all  the  other  coins  in  the  sale,  these  were 
acquired  many  years  ago  by  the  late  Virgil  M. 
Brand,  a  wealthy  Chicago  brewer  who,  prior  to 
his  death  in  1926,  amassed  a  collection  encom¬ 
passing  more  than  350,000  separate  pieces— many 
of  them  extremely  rare. 

Following  Brand's  death,  the  collection  became 
the  property  of  his  two  surviving  brothers,  Horace 
and  Armin  Brand.  Over  the  years,  they  sold  off 
most  of  the  coins. 

One  substantial  segment,  though,  remained  in 
the  hands  of  Armin  Brand's  daughter,  Jane  Brand 
Allen.  That  is  the  source  for  the  coins  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena  sale,  as  well 
as  those  in  a  separate  sale  of  foreign  and  ancient 
coins,  which  is  being  conducted  by  Sotheby's. 
Mrs.  Allen's  heirs  elected  to  sell  the  coins  follow¬ 
ing  her  death  in  1 981 . 

Two  other  rare  half  eagles  also  were  in  the 
limelight  at  the  opening  session.  A  Choice  Brilliant 
Uncirculated  1819  piece,  described  in  the 
catalogue  as  "magnificent,"  brought  $55,000  (in¬ 
cluding  10%  fee),  and  an  1832  Proof  with  13  stars, 
believed  to  be  unique,  was  gaveled  down  for 
$39,600.  In  both  cases,  the  buyers  were  in  the 
room. 

The  1832  half  eagle  was  purchased  by  a  bid¬ 
der  who  described  himself  as  a  Philadelphia  col¬ 
lector  but  declined  to  be  identified  more  fully. 

Bidders  also  paid  five-figure  prices  for  a  number 
of  other  items  on  the  sale's  first  night. 

Counting  the  buyer's  fee,  these  included 
$23,100  for  a  1795  half  eagle  with  a  small-eagle 
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by  Ed  Reiter 


reverse  in  About  Uncirculated  condition;  $19,800 
for  a  Gem  Matte  Proof  1909  half  eagle;  $18,700 
for  a  prooflike  Brilliant  Uncirculated  1875  gold 
dollar;  $17,600  for  a  Proof  1876  $3  gold  piece; 
$1 6,500  for  a  Proof  1 883  $3  gold  piece;  $1 5,400 
apiece  for  a  Choice  BU  1836  gold  dollar,  a  Gem 
BU  1864  gold  dollar,  a  Proof  1866  $3  gold  piece, 
and  a  Choice  BU  1909-S  half  eagle;  $14,300 
apiece  for  a  Proof  1884  $3  gold  piece  and  a  Proof 
1885  $3  gold  piece;  $13,750  for  a  Proof  1886  $3 
gold  piece;  $13,200  for  a  Satin,  or  Matte,  Proof 
1910  quarter  eagle;  $12,100  apiece  for  a  Gem 
Matte  Proof  1908  quarter  eagle  and  a  Gem  Matte 
Proof  1 914  quarter  eagle;  and  $1 1,000  for  a  Gem 
Proof  1894  quarter  eagle. 

Top  prices  at  the  second  session  included 
$23, 1 00  for  a  Proof  1 839  Gobrecht  pattern  silver 
dollar  (Judd  No.  108);  $22,000  for  a  Satin  Proof 
1 909  St.  Gaudens  eagle;  $20,350  for  a  Proof  1 838 
Gobrecht  pattern  silver  dollar  (Judd  No.  84); 
$16,500  for  a  Choice  BU  1907  High-Relief  St. 
Gaudens  double  eagle;  $1 4,300  for  a  Matte  Proof 
1862  British  Columbia  $20  trial  strike  in  silver; 
$11,550  for  a  BU  1907  St.  Gaudens  eagle  with 
wire  rim  and  periods;  and  $1 1 ,000  for  a  Gem  BU 
1908-S  eagle. 

More  than  80  percent  of  the  items  went  to  floor 
bidders— a  fact  that  underscores  the  high  level  of 
enthusiasm  in  the  gallery. 

"There  was  lots  of  furious  competition," 
Merena  said.  "Many  lots  opened  at  low  numbers 
and  were  bid  up  very  quickly." 

Floor  bidders  frequently  escalated  prices  far 
beyond  the  normal  bidding  increments.  One  coin, 
for  instance,  opened  at  $1 ,000  and  shot  up  in  two 
successive  bids— first  to  $5,000  and  then  to 
$9,000. 

"The  floor  action  here  was  tremendous,"  said 
Walter  Breen,  a  noted  numismatic  scholar,  re¬ 
searcher  and  author,  who  viewed  the  proceedings 
approvingly  from  a  spot  in  the  back  of  the  room. 

"In  atmosphere,  I  would  compare  this  to  the 
Garrett  sale— although,  of  course,  this  was  much 
smaller  and  more  specialized." 

And,  he  said,  it  could  stimulate  the  market  as 
a  whole. 

"I  frankly  think  this  thing  might  help  the  coin 
market  in  general  and  certainly  the  market  in  rare 
coins,"  Breen  said. 

This  was  a  sentiment  echoed  by  others  as  well. 

"This  was  a  very  upbeat  sale,"  Merena  said, 
"and  I  think  it  has  important  implications.  I  think 
a  lot  of  dealers  were  looking  to  this  sale  to  give 
them  some  indication  of  the  underlying  strength 
of  the  market,  especially  in  the  more  expensive 
coins.  The  market  attitude  lately  had  become 
quite  uncertain,  and  I  think  the  results  of  this  sale 
will  be  very  supportive. 

"This  sale  showed  the  dealers  that  despite  the 
decline  in  precious  metals  and  the  lull  in  the  coin 
market,  there  seems  to  be  money  around,  and 
there  seems  to  be  plenty  of  interest." 

Collectors,  not  investors,  were  clearly  the  domi¬ 
nant  force  at  the  sale.  The  great  majority  of  the 
coins  went  either  directly  to  collectors  or  to 
dealers  who  were  acting  as  agents  for  collector 
clients. 

David  W.  Akers,  president  of  Paramount  Inter¬ 
national  Coin  Corp.  (U.S. A.)  in  Miami,  com¬ 
mented  that  the  sale  was  a  perfect  opportunity 
for  such  purchasers,  in  that  it  involved  a  "real  nice 
old  time  collection." 


1945  Choice  BU,  MS-65  .  195.00 

1945-D  Choice  BU,  MS-65  . 295.00 

1945- S  Choice  BU,  MS-65 . 350.00 

1946  Choice  BU,  MS-65  . 240.00 

1946- D  Choice  BU,  MS-65  . 230.00 

1947  Choice  BU,  MS-65  . 395.00 

1947- D  Choice  BU,  MS-65  . 395.00 


Liberty  Walking  Half  Dollar  Specials:  Let  us  pick 
the  variety  and  you  will  save  money!  Variety 
of  our  choice  in  the  1940s,  Choice  Brilliant  Un¬ 
circulated,  MS-65  $195;  Starter  collection,  all 
different,  of  Liberty  Walking  half  dollars.  You 
get  10%  to  15%  more  for  your  money  this 
way— that  is,  a  $1,000  package  will  contain 
pieces  which,  if  purchased  separately,  would 
cost  at  least  $1,100  or  $1,150.  The  following 
starter  collections  are  available  (request  "Liber¬ 
ty  Walking  Half  Dollar  Starter  Collection" 
when  ordering):  $1,000,  $2,500,  and  $5,000. 

Franklin  Half  Dollars 

Late  last  year  we  purchased  a  vast  quantity  of 
Franklin  half  dollars  and  offered  them  in  a  varie¬ 
ty  of  grades  to  those  among  our  clientele.  The 
result  was  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  responses 
we  have  ever  seen  to  our  offerings.  Virtually  all 
dates  and  mintmarks  were  quickly  sold  out. 

In  the  intervening  time  we  have  replenished  our 
stock  with  a  number  of  attractive  pieces.  While 


1952-D  Select  BU,  MS-63  $20  (five  for  $90); 

Choice  BU,  MS-65  . 45.00 

1952- S  Select  BU,  MS-63  . 50.00 

1953  Select  BU,  MS-63  $45;  Choice  BU,  MS-65 

$100;  Choice  Proof-65 . 145.00 

1953- D  Select  BU,  MS-63  . 63.00 

1953- S  Choice  BU,  MS-65 . 70.00 

1954  Select  BU,  MS-63  $15;  Choice  Brilliant 

Proof-65  . 85.00 

1954- D  Select  BU,  MS-63 . 15.00 

1954-S  Choice  BU,  MS-65 . 70.00 

1955  Select  BU,  MS-63  . 20.00 

1956  Choice  Brilliant  Proof-65  . 38.00 

1957  Select  BU,  MS-63 . 18.00 

1957- D  Select  BU,  MS-63  $14;  Choice  Brilliant  Un¬ 
circulated,  MS-65  . 25.00 

1958- D  Select  BU,  MS-63 . 14.00 

1959  Select  BU,  MS-63 . 13.00 

1959- D  Select  BU,  MS-63 . 13.00 

1960  Choice  Proof-65  . 30.00 

1961  Select  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-63  $10; 

Choice  Proof-65  . 20.00 

1962  Choice  Proof-65 . 18.00 

1963  Choice  Proof-65 . 18.00 

Franklin  Half  Dollar  Specials:  Let  Tom  Becker  give 
you  a  head  start  on  a  date  and  mintmark  set 
of  Franklin  half  dollars,  dates  of  our  choice. 
You  will  receive  at  least  10%  to  15%  more 
value  than  if  you  picked  the  dates  singly.  For 
example,  in  a  $100  group  you  will  find  coins 
that  individually  would  cost  you  $1 10  to  $1 1 5 
or  more.  All  coins  will  be  Select  Brilliant  Un¬ 
circulated,  MS-63— which  is  just  about  the 
average  as  they  come  from  original  bank- 
wrapped  rolls.  Take  your  choice  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  amounts:  $100,  $250,  or  $500. 

Silver  Dollars 


Here  at  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries,  Inc.  silver 
dollars  have  always  been  a  prime  specialty.  We 
are  right  in  the  midst  of  activity  when  it  comes 
to  the  popular  Morgan  and  Peace  dollars  and  are 
often  given  first  chance  at  interesting  groups, 
estates,  and  other  offerings. 

When  it  comes  to  grading  silver  dollars,  we  are 
really  "fussy."  And,  this  has  important  benefits 
for  you.  Tom  Becker  checks  each  piece  carefully 
before  giving  it  his  stamp  of  approval.  If  it  is  almost 
MS-65,  but  not  quite,  Tom  will  elect  to  call  it  a 
lesser  grade  such  as  MS-63  or  MS-63/65,  even 
though  the  sale  price  is  much  less.  Again,  you  are 
the  beneficiary. 

The  present  offering  contains  many  superb  early 
issues,  some  nice  Liberty  Seated  dollars,  and  a 
marvelous  array  of  Morgan  and  Peace  types.  The 
Morgan  and  Peace  issues  recently  added  to  stock 
have  come  from  the  old-time  dealer's  estate  we 
have  mentioned  so  often  throughout  the  present 
Rare  Coin  Review  issue.  Many  of  these  Uncir¬ 
culated  coins  were  acquired  years  before  the 
Treasury  release  (which  happened  in  1962).  In¬ 
deed,  many  were  put  away  in  the  1930s  and 
1940s! 

Each  coin  is  carefully  graded  by  strict  ANA  and 
Photograde  standards  and  is  guaranteed  to  delight 
you! 


1951  Select  BU,  MS-63  . 24.00 

1951  -D  Select  BU,  MS-63  . 75.00 

1 951  -S  Select  BU,  MS-63  . 56.00 

1952  Select  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-63  $20  (five 

for  $90);  Choice  BU,  MS-65  . 45.00 


we  don't  have  all  issues,  what  we  do  have  is  sure 
to  please  you! 

1948  Choice  Uncirculated,  MS-65  . 65.00 

1949  The  scarcest  Philadelphia  Mint  issue  in  the 

Franklin  half  dollar  series.  MS-60  $85;  MS-63 
$110;  MS-65  . 200.00 

1949-D  Select  Uncirculated,  MS-63  . 99.00 


1949- S  Here  is  where  you  can  pick  a  winner!  In 

our  last  Rare  Coin  Review  we  did  not  have  any 
MS-65  examples  of  this,  considered  to  be  the 
scarcest  variety  of  the  entire  Franklin  series. 
However,  as  luck  would  have  it,  our  old-time 
dealer  friend  put  away  a  couple  dozen  really 
nice  MS-65  pieces  at  the  time  of  issue!  So,  now 
we  have  a  few  in  stock.  We  offer  them,  with 
a  limit  of  no  more  than  three  per  client  (and 
we  reserve  the  right  to  fill  single  orders  first), 
for,  each . 395.00 

1950  MS-63  .  85.00 

1950- D  MS-63  $48;  Choice  Brilliant  Uncirculated, 

MS-65  . 95.00 
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1795  Flowing  Hair  design.  Three  leaves  beneath 
each  wing.  VF-20.  Tiny  rim  mark  (otherwise 
we  would  grade  it  as  VF-30)  $2,750;  EF-45  with 
many  claims  to  AU-50!  A  splendid  piece  which 
is  guaranteed  to  delight  the  most  particular 
silver  dollar  specialist.  Abundant  original  mint 
lustre  still  remains  among  the  letters  and  other 
protected  areas  of  the  coin's  surface.  Consider¬ 
ing  the  reasonable  price  charged,  here  is  a 
“best  buy"  for  the  type  set  collector  or  the 
silver  dollar  specialist . 4,950.00 


1797  Stars  arranged  9  left  and  7  right.  Large  let¬ 
ters.  A  bold,  handsome  early  dollar.  Extremely 
Fine-40.  With  a  light  burnished  area  in  the 
obverse  field,  for  which  we  have  deducted 
$2,000  in  our  price!  A  beautiful  specimen  of 
a  prized  early  dollar . 3,350.00 

Exceptional  1798  Small  Eagle  Dollar 


1798  Small  Eagle  reverse.  1 3  Stars.  Choice  AU-55. 

Corgous  light  gray  and  iridescent  toning.  A 
simply  superb  early  dollar.  If  you  buy  this  for 
your  collection,  we  doubt  if  any  time  during 
the  next  five  years  you  will  be  able  to  acquire 
an  equal  or  finer  example,  so  elusive  is  the 
piece  in  this  state  of  preservation!  A  coin  for 
the  connoisseur . 12,950.00 

BUILD  A  LIBRARY 

A  numismatic  library  can  bring  you  hours  of  en¬ 
joyment  Never  mind  that  a  library  is  useful, 
valuable  when  you  make  purchases,  and  is  a 
ready  source  of  information.  A  numismatic  library 
can  also  be  interesting  and  fun  In  this  issue  we 
offer  a  number  of  fascinating  books  to  help  you 
out  in  this  direction! 


A  collection  of  regular-issue  early  silver  dollars,  limited  to 
basic  varieties  (although  more  minute  varieties  could  easily 
be  added),  would  consist  of  the  following,  in  our  opinion; 
1794,  1795  Flowing  Hair,  1795  Draped  Bust,  1796,  1797  with 
9x7  stars,  1797with  10x6  stars,  1 798  Small  fag/e  reverse  with 
1 5  obverse  stars,  1 798  Small  Eagle  reverse  with  1 3  obverse 
stars  (the  variety  offered  here),  1 798  Heraldic  Eagle  reverse, 
1799/8,  1799,  1800,  1801,  1802/1,  1802,  and  1803.  In  such 
a  lineup  the  scarcest  varieties  are  the  1794,  1 798  Small  Eagle 
reverse1  with  1 5  obverse  stars,  and  the  1 798  Small  Eagle  reverse 
with  1  3  obverse  stars.  We  present  this  information  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  desirability  of  the  coin  now  offered! 

1798  Standard  type  with  Heraldic  Eagle  reverse. 
Good -4  . 350.00 


1799  1 3  Stars  on  reverse.  About  Uncirculated-50. 
With  most  mint  lustre  still  visible.  A  breathtak- 
ingly  superb  specimen  of  the  Heraldic  Fagle 
design.  Sharply  struck  as  well!  Silver  dollars 
of  this  caliber  are  few  and  far  between  in  to¬ 
day's  market.  An  excellent  value,  in  our  opin¬ 
ion,  for  just . 3,350.00 


1800  Very  Fine-20.  Pleasing  light  gray  surfaces. 
Should  sell  lickety  split  for  just . 895.00 


1800  Dotted  Date  variety.  EF-40.  Some  mint  lustre 
is  evident  in  the  protected  areas  of  the  coin's 
surface.  A  bold  striking.  This,  too,  should  sell 
as  quick  as  a  wink  .  1,595.00 

Liberty  Seated  Silver  Dollars 

1840  VF-30.  An  attractive  specimen  of  the  first  year 

of  the  Liberty  Seated  design . 395.00 

1841  VF-30  $295;  EF-45  .  395.00 

1842  VF  20  $250;  VF-30  $289;  AU-50  with  some 

original  mint  lustre . 575.00 

1843  VF-20 . 250.00 

1844  Low  mintage  date,  lust  20,000  examples 

were  made1  vf  >0  ...  395  00 


1845  Another  low  mintage  silver  dollar.  EF  40  with 


especially  attractive  surfaces . 525.00 

1846-0  Fine-12  $275;  VF-30 . 395.00 

1847  VF-30 . 289.00 

1848  Rare  date.  VG-8 . 295.00 

1849  AU-50  .  595.00 

1850-0  EF-45,  a  beautiful  specimen  of  this  scarce 

issue  . 895.00 


1853  MS-63/65.  Put  away  many  years  ago  in  a 
bank  vault  in  northern  New  England,  this  piece 
hasn't  seen  the  light  of  day  for  decades!  The 
piece  possesses  fully  frosty  fields  and  a  really 
beautiful  overall  aspect.  It  combines  in  one 
coin  a  fairly  scarce  date,  high  condition,  and 
the  appeal  of  being  seldom  seen  (in  this  grade) 
in  the  market  place.  And  yet  the  price  is  much, 
much  less  than  you  would  pay  for  a  Morgan 
silver  dollar  of  comparable  rarity!  First 
telephone  call  to  Tom  Becker  or  Mary  McIn¬ 


tosh  at  (603)  569-5095  owns  it!  .  .  .2,995.00 
1859-0  EF-45  . 295.00 

1859- S  Good-4 . 225.00 

1860  Fine-1'5  $400;  EF-40  . 850,00 

1860- 0  VF-30 . 235.00 


1862  Proof-63/65.  A  superb  coin  with  gorgeous 
light  gray  toning.  A  classic  coin,  the  equivalent 
of  which  is  seldom  seen  or  offered  for  sale. 


Yours  for  only . 4,200.00 

1867  EF-40  . 475.00 

1868  VF-20 . 275.00 

1869  VF-30  $275;  EF-45  . 450.00 

1870  EF-40  $315;  EF-45 . 450.00 

1870-CC  First  silver  dollar  of  the  Carson  City  Mint. 
EF-45.  A  beauty!  . 695.00 

1871  VF-20  $229;  VF-30  $275;  EF-45  .  .  .395.00 


1872  VF-30  $275;  EF-45  $395;  Proof-60/63.  A 
beautiful  piece  with  deep  gray  toning. 
Somewhat  similar  to  the  pieces  we  sold  at  auc¬ 


tion  for  the  New  York  Public  Library  a  few 
years  ago.  An  outstanding  buy  .  .  .1,650.00 

1872-CC  Scarce  Carson  City  Liberty  Seated  dollar. 
VG-8  . 950.00 

1873  VF-20 . 165.00 


Morgan  Silver  Dollars 

Perhaps  no  series  in  American  numismatics— 
especially  involving  coins  more  than  a  few 
decades  old— enjoys  a  wider  following  than  that 
of  Morgan  silver  dollars  minted  from  1878  through 
1921.  Part  of  the  reason  for  this  popularity  is 
availability.  These  coins  are  struck  by  the  hundreds 
of  millions,  and  although  many  were  melted, 
many  still  survive  -and,  fortunately,  many  of  the 
survivors  are  in  the  higher  grades  of  preservation. 

Each  time  we  advertise  Morgan  silver  dollars  for 
sale  we  are  deluged  with  orders.  We  have  what 
we  feel  is  an  ideal  combination  of  accurate 
grading  (by  Photograde  and  ANA  standards)  in 
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combination  with  reasonable  prices.  Whatever 
the  cause  may  be,  we  are  always  swamped  when 
these  listings  appear— arid  we  are  sure  the  pres¬ 
ent  listing  will  be  no  exception  to  the  general  rule. 

The  present  issue  of  the  Rare  Coin  Review  has 
still  another  “bonus"  for  those  interested  in 
Morgan  dollars:  nearly  all  of  our  new  purchases 
have  been  from  the  old-time  dealer's  stock  men¬ 
tioned  so  frequently  throughout  the  catalogue.  As 
noted  in  the  general  introduction  to  the  silver 
dollar  section,  most  of  these  were  put  away  many 
decades  ago— even  before  the  great  Treasury 
release  of  1962  (which,  by  the  way,  is  described 
in  detail  in  Q.  David  Bowers'  Adventures  With 
Rare  Coins  book,  available  from  us  for  $14.95, 
stock  No.  bb-2). 

Despite  our  recent  purchases,  many  of  the  silver 
dollars  we  offer  are  one  of  a  kind  in  our  stock-or 
are  limited  to  just  a  few  pieces.  If  we  give  a  quan¬ 
tity  offering  (such  as  a  group  of  five,  ten,  or  twen¬ 
ty),  then  we  have  more.  If  we  do  not  list  such 
quantities,  then  for  particular  date  and  condition 
we  have  fewer  than  a  half  dozen  pieces— perhaps 
only  a  single  piece— so  do  not  order  ten  or  twen¬ 
ty!  While  we  are  gratified  that  our  clients  like  our 
prices  so  much  that  they  are  willing  to  order  them 
in  multiples,  there's  no  sense  doing  this  if  we  don't 
have  them!  If  we  do  offer  quantity  groupings,  then 
go  ahead  and  order  these  if  you  wish.  Bear  in 
mind  that  what  we  have  in  this  Rare  Coin  Review 
issue  in  the  way  of  quantities  is  directly  related 
to  the  old-time  hoard  we  purchased  and,  once 
those  coins  are  gone,  the  same  presentation  will 
not  be  made  again. 

V.I.P.  SILVER  DOLLAR  PROGRAM:  Are  you 
particularly  interested  in  silver  dollars?  Do  Morgan 
and  Peace  silver  dollars  appeal  to  you?  If  so,  we 
invite  you  to  participate  with  Tom  Becker,  our 
senior  numismatist,  in  a  special  program  here  at 
Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries— the  V.I.P.  Silver 
Dollar  Program! 

As  you  know  if  you  have  been  a  client  with  us 
over  the  years,  when  it  comes  to  buying  silver 
dollars  (or  any  other  items,  for  that  matter)  for  our 
inventory,  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  has  the 
well-deserved  reputation  of  being  hard  to  please. 
In  a  word,  we  are  “picky."  Our  inflexible  stand¬ 
ards  may  aggrevate  some  less  discriminating 
sellers,  we  want  only  the  very  best  coins  for  our 
customers,  and  we  simply  won't  compromise  our 
high  qualifications! 

Because  of  this  tough  buying  policy  we  never 
seem  to  have  enough  nice  Morgan  and  Peace 
dollars  to  go  around.  Whenever  Tom  Becker 
returns  from  a  buying  trip,  or  a  group  is  tracked 
down  by  Ray  Merena  or  Dave  Bowers,  we  find 
that  many  of  the  new  purchases  are  sold  out  in 
a  matter  of  days,  without  ever  having  been  adver¬ 
tised  for  sale!  As  noted  earlier,  when  silver  dollars 
are  offered  in  our  Rare  Coin  Review  we  often  get 
multiple  orders  for  coins  of  which  we  only  have 
one,  two,  or  three  in  stock! 

With  these  facts  in  mind,  Tom  Becker,  together 
with  Ray  Merena  and  Dave  Bowers,  has  designed 
the  V.I.P.  Silver  Dollar  Program.  We  think  you  will 
enjoy  it.  In  keeping  with  our  practical  old- 
fashioned  business  philosophy  here  deep  in  the 
heart  of  New  England,  the  program  is  both 
refreshingly  simple  and  very  productive. 

All  you  have  to  do  is  send  Tom  Becker  your 
name  and  address  and  let  him  know  that  you 
would  like  to  be  part  of  the  V.I.P.  Silver  Dollar 
Program.  There  is  no  obligation  to  buy,  there  are 
no  dues,  there  are  no  complicated  agreements  (or 
even  simple  agreements)!  In  fact,  there  is  no  “red 
tape"  at  all.  Here's  what  Tom  Becker' will  do  for 
you: 


1.  Beginning  immediately,  you  will  receive 
private  advance  copies  of  silver  dollar  offerings, 
including  priority  notification  of  significant  new 
purchases. 

2.  You  will  have  the  chance  to  add  scarce,  rare, 
desirable  coins  to  your  collection  for  attractive 
prices,  often  at  a  discount. 

3.  You  will  have  first  chance  at  special  package 
offers,  select  rolls,  groups,  and  other  “put  away 
for  the  future"  coins. 

4.  You  will  be  in  the  enviable  position  to  take 
full  advantage  of  the  legendary  buying  power  of 
Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries.  When  collections 
come  on  the  market,  we  are  often  the  first  to 
know.  When  an  important  hoard  of  choice  coins 
or  a  large  estate  is  offered  for  sale,  it  is  often  pur¬ 
chased  with  a  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries 
check. 

One  more  note:  you  might  ask  why  we  even 
have  the  V.I.P.  Silver  Dollar  Program  when,  in 
fact,  silver  dollars  in  our  stock  almost  sell 
themselves.  The  reason  is  that  most  of  our 
business  is  repeat  business— from  regular 
customers  who  are  pleased  with  the  coins  we  sell 
and  the  special  services  we  provide.  No  one  here 
at  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  is  paid  on  a  com¬ 
mission  basis.  We  do  not  have  to  sell,  sell,  sell 
in  order  to  earn  a  paycheck.  Rather,  we  have  the 
time  to  render  a  truly  a  personal  service,  to  talk 
and  correspond  with  our  clients,  and  to  help  in 
many  ways— even  if  a  sale  is  not  forthcoming.  Tom 
Becker  and  the  staff  believe  that  you,  too,  will  like 
this  personal  service.  As  a  member  of  the  V.I.P. 
Silver  Dollar  Program  Tom  will  keep  your  personal 
want  list  on  hand  and  will  respond  to  your  special 
needs.  We  think  the  program  will  be  very  nice 
for  you! 

Interested?  Just  drop  Tom  a  note,  or  make  a  “I 
am  interested  in  the  V.I.P.  Silver  Dollar  Program" 
notation  on  your  orderblank  or,  give  him  a  call. 
Whichever  way  you  choose,  we  will  put  you  on 
the  "special  list." 

1878  8  Tailfeathers.  Choice  Brilliant  Uncirculated, 
MS-65.  A  sparkling  specimen  of  the  first  variety 
in  the  series  . 450.00 

1878  7  Tailfeathers.  AU-55  $25;  MS-60  $75; 
Choice  Brilliant  Uncirculted,  MS-65  (let  us  say 
right  here  that  the  simple  notation  "MS-65" 
throughout  this  catalogue  means  in  all  in¬ 
stances  "Choice  Brilliant  Uncirculated, 
MS-65"  by  Photograde  and  ANA  standards— 
to  save  space  we  often  simply  abbreviate  it  as 
"MS-65")  . 395.00 

1878-CC  EF-45  $40;  MS-63  $195;  MS-63/65295.00 

Note:  When  "shopping  around"  in  the  silver  dollar  market, 
be  sure  to  compare  quality  actually  delivered,  for  it  often  is 
different  from  quality  advertised  Here  at  Bowers  and  Merena 
Galleries  we  deliver  the  quality  that  we  advertise  for  sale— 
and  we  grade  by  strict  Photograde  and  ANA  standards. 

You  will  find  that  MS-63  and  MS-63/65  coins  offered  here 
are  in  many  instances  fully  equal  to  "MS-65”  pieces  offered 
elsewhere.  In  fact,  recently  R.W.,  a  client,  said  that  a  silver 
dollar  purchased  from  us  as  MS-60  was  better  than  one  he 
got  elsewhere  as  "MS-65"!!!  Our  MS-63  and  MS-63/65  pieces 
have  nearly  the  full  qualities  of  full  MS-65  but  usually  sell  for 
much,  much  less.  So,  if  you  are  particularly  conscious  about 
getting  more  silver  dollars  for  your  money,  you  may  in¬ 
vestigate  these  grades.  Of  course,  MS-65  pieces  are  just 
delightful  to  own  (when  you  can  find  them  and  if  you  can 
afford  them).  No  matter  how  you  look  at  it.  Bowers  and 
Merena  Galleries  has  the  right  silver  in  the  right  grades  for 
the  right  prices. 

1878-S  MS-63,  prooflike  $115;  MS-63/65  $125 


(special:  10  for  $1,115);  MS-65 . 225.00 

1879  MS-63  $79;  MS-63/65  $195:  Choice  Uncir¬ 
culated,  MS-65 . 695.00 

1879-CC  Fairly  scarce  issue.  EF-45  . 275.00 


1879-0  MS-65.  Yep!  We  have  just  one  of  these 
in  stock,  from  the  old-time  dealer's  hoard.  First 
order  owns  it  for . 1,095.00 

1879- S  MS-63  $75;  MS-63/65  $120;  Choice  Un¬ 
circulated,  MS-65  . 179.00 

1880  MS-65  . 495.00 

1880- CC  MS-63/65 . 295.00 

Note:  The  last  time  we  offered  Carson  City  silver  dollars 
of  the  1880s  and  1890s— following  a  rather  substantial 
purchase— we  quickly  sold  out  nearly  all  we  had!  For  this 
reason,  we  absolutely  limit  all  orders  for  Carson  City  dollars 
from  this  issue  to  no  more  than  one  example  of  each  date 
per  buyer— no,  we  do  not  want  orders  for  pairs  or  three  or 
four  of  the  same  issue.  In  this  way  we  can  "spread  them 
around.”  As  a  point  of  clarification,  we  note  here  that  while 
most  of  the  silver  dollars  obtained  from  the  old-time  dealer's 
stock  were  acquired  years  before  the  1962  Treasury  release, 
that  was  not  true  of  the  Carson  City  dollars.  The  Carson  City 
dollars,  for  the  most  part,  were  acquired  following  the  govern¬ 
ment  dispersal  of  two  decades  ago 

1880-0  MS-63,  prooflike  $295:  MS-63/65,  just  one 


in  stock . 395.00 

1880- S  MS-63/65  $120;  MS-63/65,  prooflike.  An 

attractive  specimen  . 145.00 

1881  MS-63/65  $189;  MS-65 . 529.00 

1881- 0  MS-63/65  $195;  MS-65 . 525.00 


1881 - S  MS-60  $67  (five  for  $295);  MS-65.  Par¬ 

ticularly  sharply  struck  and  particularly  very 
frosty.  $159,  or  buy  10  pieces  for  $1,495,  or 
buy  30  pieces  (!)  for  just  . 4,200.00 

1882  AU-55  $39;  Uncirculated,  MS-60  $49; 
MS-63/65 . 195.00 

1882- CC  MS-60  $89;  MS-63/65  $169;  Choice  Un¬ 
circulated,  MS-65  . 249.00 

1882-0  MS-63/65  $175  (five  for  $750);  MS-65 

$450,  or  buy  three  pieces  for  ...  .1,150.00 

Note:  The  old-time  dealer's  hoard  contained  slightly  over 
two  dozen  gorgeous  1 882-0  dollars,  MS-65.  While  we  want 
to  "spread  these  around”  in  the  current  Rare  Coin  Review 
issue,  and  while  these  on  a  single  basis  will  sell  soon,  we  do 
offer  groups  of  three.  If  you  want  them,  order  early! 

1882-S  MS-6.3  $79;  MS-63/65  $1 39  (five  for  $595: 
10  for  $1,095;  20  for  $2,150):  SUPERB  OFFER¬ 
ING!  Among  the  old-time  dealer's  holdings 
were  several  dozen  Choice  Brilliant  Uncir¬ 
culated,  MS-65  1882-S  silver  dollars!  Thus,  in 
the  present  offering  you  have  a  chance  to  ac¬ 
quire  a  superb  single  piece  for  $275,  but,  if  you 
are  inclined  toward  buying  a  quantity,  our 
price  for  10  is  virtually  unbelievable  and  is 
below  wholesale.  Put  10  of  them  away  (limit: 
10  per  person)  for . 1 ,999.00 
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Note  Over  the  years  we  have  had  many  wonderful  hoards. 
We  recall  a  group  ol  fifty  sparkling  MS-65  (but  the  term  MS-65 
hadn  t  been  invented  then)  half  dimes  dated  1835,  which  we 
sold  a  number  of  years  ago  for  about  one  twentieth  of  what 
they  sell  for  today!  Similarly,  we  have  had  1874-S  quarters, 
numerous  issues  of  20th  century  coins,  and  the  like  in  quan¬ 
tity  When  we  get  them,  we  enjoy  making  a  "splash"  and 
offering  them  at  a  discount  in  groups— for  resale  or  for  put¬ 
ting  away  for  the  future.  In  the  silver  dollar  field,  we  have 
literally  tons  of  dollars  over  the  years,  including  quantities  of 
many  prized  issues.  Today,  1984,  one  seldom  sees  scarce 
issues  (such  as  1882-S)  in  groups  of  several  dozen  or,  if  one 
does  see  them,  then  often  the  grading  isn't  correct.  The  above 
offering  seems  to  us  to  represent  an  interesting  opportunity 
which  may  not  be  repeated  for  a  long  time,  if  ever. 

1883  MS-63/65  $60;  MS-65 . 450.00 

1883-CC  MS-63/65  $149;  MS-65 . 239.00 

1883- 0  MS-60  $49;  Select  Uncirculated,  MS-63 

$79;  MS-63/65  . 105.00 

1884  MS-63/65  $1 35  (three  for  $385);  Choice  Un¬ 
circulated,  MS-65  . 525.00 

1884- CC  MS-63/65  $149  (three  for  $430);  Choice 

Uncirculated,  MS-65  . 239.00 

1884-0  MS-60  $49;  MS-63  $79;  MS-63/65  $115; 
MS-65  .  195.00 

Note:  A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient:  in  our  last  Rare  Coin 
Review  issue  we  noted  that  we  had  61  examples  of  the  1884-0 
silver  dollar,  representing  our  first  pick  of  a  bag  of  1,000 
pieces.  These  were  offered  for  $195  each,  the  same  price  we 
are  offering  them  for  now.  Most  of  those  pieces  sold,  and  to 
our  stock  we  added  some  from  the  old-time  dealer's  holdings. 
Right  now  as  we  go  to  press  we  have  just  1 2  pieces  in  stock. 
So,  if  you  are  inclined  toward  owning  one,  order  one  now! 

1885  MS-63/65  $115  (five  for  $490);  Choice  Un¬ 


circulated,  MS-65  . 230.00 

1885-CC  MS-63/65  $329;  MS-65 . 549.00 


1885-0  MS-63  $79  (five  for  $340);  MS-63/65  coins 
taken  from  an  original  bag  of  1,000!  Singles, 
$115;  10  pieces  for  just  $950;  group  of  20 
pieces  for  only  $1 ,495;  Choice  Uncirculated, 
MS-65  $195,  three  for . 550.00 

1885-S  MS-63/65  $375;  MS-65  (we  have  just  one 
in  stock) . 1,150.00 

1886  AU-55  $39;  MS-63/65  $119;  Choice  Uncir¬ 

culated,  MS-65  $165,  or  buy  10  below 
wholesale  for  the  group . 1,395.00 

1887  MS-60  $49;  MS-63/65  $79  (five  for  $350); 

MS-65  . 179.00 

1887-0  MS-60  $55;  MS-63/65  $225;  MS-65.  Scarce 
in  this  condition . 850.00 

1888  MS-65  . 425.00 


1888-0  MS-63/65  $179  (five  for  $795);  MS-65 


$425,  or  buy  three  for . 1,100.00 

1889  AU-55  $35;  MS-60  $49;  MS-63/65  $  1 50; 

MS-65  . 565.00 

1889- 0  MS-63/65 . 595.00 

1890  MS-63/65  $195;  MS-65  . 650.00 

1890- CC  MS-63  . 275.00 


1890-0  MS-63/65  $295;  MS-65  very  difficult  to  find 
tn  this  condition.  First  order  gets  this  beauty 
for  only  . 1,250.00 

1890-S  MS-63  . 89.00 


1891  MS-65.  A  gorgeous  Choice  Brilliant  Uncir¬ 

culated,  MS-65  specimen  put  away  many  years 
ago . 1,150.00 

1891-CC  MS-63/65 . 395.00 

1891- 0  MS-63/65.  Very,  very  close  to  full  MS-65 

status,  but  offered  at  only  a  tiny  fraction  of  the 
price! . 895.00 

1892  MS-63  $295;  Choice  BU,  MS-65.  A  sparkling 

specimen  of  one  of  the  most  desired 
Philadelphia  Mint  issues . 1,595.00 

1892- CC  MS-63  $395;  MS-63/65  $495;  MS-65  at¬ 
tractive  light  toning . 945.00 


1899- S  Popular  San  Francisco  Mint  issue. 

MS-63/65  $395  (five  for  $1,800);  Choice 
Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-65  $849,  or  buy 
five  for  just  . 3,750.00 

1900  MS-60  $49;  MS-63  $79;  MS-63/65  $190; 
Choice  BU,  MS-65  . 495.00 

1900- 0  MS-63  $69;  MS-63/65  $135;  Choice  BU, 

MS-65  . 345.00 

1900-O/CC  "Overmintmark."  Choice  BU,  MS-65. 
Just  one  piece  in  stock  . 695.00 

1 900-  S  MS-63/65  . 325.00 

Note:  Again  we  remind  readers  that  MS-63/65  silver  dollars 
are  very,  very  close  to  full  MS-65  but  are  much,  much 
cheaper.  If  you  want  to  make  your  dollar-buying  budget  go 
further,  but  you  want  to  have  high  quality  coins,  then  Con¬ 
sider  MS-63/65  pieces. 

1901- 0  MS-63/65  $165;  MS-65 . 475.00 

1901-S  MS-63/65.  Considering  that  a  full  MS-65 
piece  would  bring  $2,500  to  $3,000,  here  is 
a  really  good  value  for  the  money!  .995.00 


1892- 0  MS-63/65  $494;  Choice  Brilliant  Uncir¬ 

culated,  MS-65.  Only  one  in  stock,  and  its  a 
beauty!  Make  a  telephone  call  to  Tom  Becker, 
and  you  can  be  the  proud  owner  of  this  glit¬ 
tering  piece  for  just . 2,395.00 

1893  EF-40  $99;  MS-63  $550;  MS-63/65,  very,  very 
close  to  full  MS-65  but  priced  at  much,  much 
less!  Own  it  for  only . 995.00 

1893- CC  MS-60  . 725.00 

1894- 0  EF-45  $35;  MS-60/63  . 695.00 

1894- S  EF-45  $79;  MS-63/65 . 750.00 

1895- 0  EF-45  $325;  AU-50 . 495.00 

1896  MS-63/65  $105;  MS-65 . 375.00 

1896- S  MS-63  . 635.00 

1897  MS-63  $69;  MS-63/65  very,  very  close  to  full 

MS-65  $179,  five  for  . 795.00 

1897- S  MS-63  $105;  MS-63/65  $179;  Choice  Un¬ 
circulated,  MS-65  . 465.00 

1898  AU-55  $22;  MS-63  $69;  MS-63/65  $115  (five 

for  $575);  MS-65 . 395.00 

1898- 0  MS-60  $45;  MS-63  $75;  MS-63/65  $129; 

MS-65  $345,  or  buy  a  group  of  five  MS-65 
pieces  for  just . 1,500.00 

1898- S  SUPER  SPECIAL  VALUES;  We  purchased 

a  nice  group  of  these,  and  offer  them  as 
follows;  MS-63/65,  very,  very  close  to  full 
MS-65  $595  (five  for  $2,500);  Choice  BU, 
MS-65.  We  only  have  a  few  of  these  in  stock 
and  offer  them  for,  each . 899.00 

1899  AU-55  $69;  MS-63/65  $375;  Choice  BU, 

MS-65.  A  splendid  specimen  of  this  popular 
Philadelphia  Mint  date . 675.00 

1899- 0  MS-63  $69;  MS-63/65  $135;  Choice 

Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-65.  A  sparkling 
beauty!  $359,  or  buy  five  for . 1,600.00 
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1902  MS-63  $99;  MS-63/65  $295  (five  for  $1,250); 

Choice;  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-65.  This 
issue  was  not  represented  in  our  last  listing. 
Telephone  us  to  buy  it  for  just . 995.00 

1902-0  MS-63  $60;  MS-63/65  $135;  Choice  Un¬ 
circulated,  MS-65  . 380.00 

1902- S  SUPER  SPECIALS!!!  Select  Uncirculated, 

MS-63  $375  (five  for  $1 ,495);  MS-63/65  $595, 
or  buy  three  for  just . 1,495.00 

1903  MS-63  $95;  MS-63/65  $250;  Choice  Uncir¬ 
culated,  MS-65  . 585.00 

1903- 0  MS-63  $350;  MS-65  . 895.00 

1904  MS-63/65  $395;  Choice  Brilliant  Uncir¬ 
culated,  MS-65  . 1,495.00 

Note:  The  preceding  1904  dollar,  of  which  we  have  but 
a  single  piece  in  stock,  prompts  us  to  remind  you  to  list  alter¬ 
nate  choices  when  ordering  silver  dollars  from  this  listing.  It 
is  the  case  with  most  pieces  that  we  have  just  one,  two,  or 
three  of  a  given  grade  in  our  inventory  (unless  quantity  offer¬ 
ings  are  noted).  We  know  from  past  experience  that  these 
will  sell  virtually  instantly  when  offered,  so  now  is  the  time 
to  order.  As  soon  as  you  determine  what  you  want,  send  your 
letter  by  mail  or  telephone  us  to  reserve  the  pieces  desired 


1904-0  MS-63  $65;  MS-63/65 . 115.00 

1904-S  VF-30  . 55.00 

1921  Morgan  MS-63  $40;  MS-63/65  . 89.00 

1921-D  Morgan  MS-63/65 . 215.00 

192 1-S  Morgan  MS-65/65  . 195.00 


Peace  Silver  Dollars 

Peace  silver  dollars,  due  to  their  design,  are  as 
a  rule  much,  much  harder  to  find  than  Morgan 
dollars  in  MS-63  to  MS-65  grades.  Even  a  small 
amount  of  handling— coin-to-coin  in  a  bag— will 
promptly  knock  the  grade  down  to  the  MS-60 
level!  As  a  result,  MS-63/65  Peace  dollars  am 
scarce,  and  really  MS-65  pieces  are  relatively 
rare— with  just  a  few  exceptions  in  the  series. 

The  Peace  dollars  offered  here  were  for  the  most 
part  put  away  many  decades  ago  and  are  of  a 
quality  seldom  seen  or  offered.  We  strongly  urge 
that  you  take  advantage  of  this  listing  to  acquire 
especially  desirable  examples 


1921  Peace.  High  relief.  MS-63.  Very  close  to  full 


MS-65  . 375.00 

1922  MS-63/65  . 95.00 


1922-D  This  is  a  scarce  issue  in  higher  grades.  We 
have  several  of  each  of  the  two  grades  we  of¬ 
fer,  and  we  strongly  urge  you  to  buy  one  or 
more  pieces  if  you  need  this  date.  It  may  be 
a  long  time  until  comparable  quality  comes 
your  way  again!  MS-63/65  $195  (three  for 
$550);  Choice  BU,  MS-65.  Very,  very  elusive 
in  this  condition!  $695,  or  buy  five  (subject  to 
availability)  for  only  . 2,950.00 

1922- S  MS-63/65  $235;  MS-65  . 745.00 

1923  MS-63/65  $75;  MS-65 . 175.00 

1923- D  MS-63/65  very,  very  close  to  full  MS-65 

$295;  Choice  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-65. 
Quite  elusive  in  this  condition . 865.00 


1923-S  Choice  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-65. 

Jump  on  the  bandwagon  and  order  one  of 
these  if  you  would  like  a  nice  specimen.  We 
only  have  a  few  in  stock,  and  they  are  bound 
to  go  right  away . 995.00 


1924  MS-63/65  $150;  Choice  Brilliant  Uncir¬ 
culated,  MS-65.  Popular  Philadelphia  Mint 
issue.  $395,  or  buy  five  for  .  1,895.00 

1924-S  Choice  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-65. 

One  of  the  scarcer  issues  in  the  Peace  dollar 
series  . 2,750.00 


1925  MS-63/65  $150  (roll  of  20,  just  $1,995-but 

order  early);  Choice  Brilliant  Uncirculated, 
MS-65  $335,  or  buy  five  for . 1,500.00 

1925-S  MS-63/65  $650;  MS-65  .  1,295.00 

1926  MS-63/65  $295;  Choice  Brilliant  Uncir¬ 
culated,  MS-65 . 765.00 


1926-D  Choice  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-65. 


Scarce  Denver  issue . 1,100.00 

1926- S  MS-63/65  . 275.00 

1927  MS-63/65  $495,  Choice  BU,  MS-65.  Very 
scarce  in  this  condition  . 1,295.00 

1927- S  MS-63/65  . 495.00 


1928  Rarest  Philadelphia  Mint  issue.  Just  two 
pieces  in  stock:  MS-63/65  $995;  Choice 
Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-65  ...  1,900.00 

1928-S  Choice  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-65.  Just 
one  in  stock . 1,395.00 


1934  MS-60  $95;  Choice  Brilliant  Uncirculated, 
MS-65.  We  just  have  several  of  these  in  stock, 
and  we  offer  them  below  wholesale,  one  per 
buyer,  for . 1 ,195.00 

1934-D  MS-63/65  $895;  Choice  Brilliant  Uncir¬ 
culated,  MS-65  . 1,850.00 


1935  MS-63  $195;  MS-63/65  $395;  Choice  Brilliant 
Uncirculated,  MS-65  . 965.00 


Trade  Dollars 


1873-S  VF-30  .  155.00 

1875-CC  VF-30 . 95.00 


1875-S  AU-55.  Much  original  mint  lustre.  A  nice 
piece  for  a  type  set— and  for  tiny  fraction  of 
the  price  of  full  Uncirculated  $395;  Select 
Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-63.  Attractive  light 
toning.  Especially  sharply  struck.  A  magnificent 
piece  that  is  just  a  whisper  Avay  from  full 


MS-65  grade! . 1,295.00 

1876-S  AU-55  $375;  MS-63/65 . 1,900.00 


1877-S  EF-40  $135;  AU-55  $395;  Uncirculated, 
MS-60  $675;  Select  Brilliant  Uncirculated, 
MS-63  $1,650;  Choice  Uncirculated,  MS-65. 


A  simply  splendid  specimen! . 3,475.00 

1878-S  VF-20  $90;  EF-45  $175;  Uncirculated, 

MS-60  . 675.00 

1879  Proof-60.  Rare! . 1,150.00 


1880  Proof-45.  A  Proof  which  spent  some  time 
in  circulation  and  which  is  now  in  Extremely 
Fine  grade.  Sharp  and  with  all  details  $1,050; 
Choice  Brilliant  Proof-65.  A  splendid 
specimen  of  this  Proof-only  issue.  Just  one  in 
stock . 3,975.00 


Gold  Dollars 

1849  Open  wreath.  AU-50  . 365.00 


1849  Closed  wreath.  Select  BU,  MS-63.  A  sharp¬ 
ly  struck  specimen  of  the  first  year  of  issue  of 
the  gold  dollar.  Priced  at  no  more  than  you 
would  expect  to  pay  for  a  “common  date" 
gold  dollar  of  this  design,  and  a  common  date 
1849  is  not! . 1,350.00 

1849-0  Open  wreath  (as  always  for  this  issue). 
EF-40  . 295.00 

1851- C  Scarce  Charlotte  Mint  issue.  VF-20  $425; 

VF-30 . 595.00 

1852- D  Scarce  Dahlonega  Mint  gold  dollar.  EF-40 

a  few  marks  . 395.00 
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1853  VF-30  $245;  EF-45  $295;  AU-50  $395;  About 
Uncirculated-55,  very  close  to  MS-60  $495; 
Choice  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-65.  A 
superb  specimen  of  this  gold  dollar  issue.  Fully 
frosty  fields  and  a  needle-sharp  strike  combine 
to  make  this  one  of  the  nicest  gold  dollars  we 
have  seen  of  any  date  of  the  era.  An  item  for 
the  connoisseur! . 4,975.00 

1853-0  AU-55.  Sharply  struck  and  with  nearly  full 
original  mint  lustre.  New  Orleans  gold  dollars 
are  several  times  scarcer  than  their 
Philadelphia  Mint  counterparts . 595.00 


1854-S  Very  scarce  and  largely  unappreciated  San 
Francisco  Mint  issue.  Only  14,632  were  made. 
Nice  Extremely  Fine-45  with  much  original 
mint  lustre . 795.00 


1854  Type  II.  MS-60/63.  A  far  above  average  strike 

with  much  original  mint  lustre.  A  gorgeous 
specimen  for  the  numismatist  who  wants  an 
excellent  example  of  the  scarcest  gold  dollar 
type  but  who  does  not  want  to  pay  in  the 
$15,000  range  for  an  MS-65!  This  should  fill 
the  bill  exactly  for . 3,495.00 

1855  Type  II.  Scarce  design  type.  EF-40  $595; 

AU-50  . 995.00 


1856  Slanting  5  in  date.  AU-55  $495;  Select 
Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-63.  An  especially 
nice  specimen  of  the  first  year  of  the  Type  III 


design  (minted  1856-1889) .  1,195.00 

1856-S  Type  II.  EF-45  . 995.00 


1857-C  EF-45.  An  especially  sharp  specimen  of 
this  rare  Charlotte  Mint  gold  dollar.  Seldom 
seen  or  offered  for  sale . 995.00 

1862  EF-45  $315;  lustrous  AU-50,  very  close  to 
AU-55  . 475.00 


1866  AU-55.  A  sharp  and  lustrous  specimen  of 
one  of  the  prominent  scarcities  among  gold 
dollars.  Just  7,100  business  strikes  were  made 
in  an  era  in  which  collectors  paid  virtually  no 
attention  to  them.  Seledom  offered  for  sale  in 
any  grade . 1 ,495.00 


1874  Select  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-63.  A  fros¬ 
ty  specimen  which  may  be  ideal  for  your  type 
set . 1,195.00 

1877  AU-50  with  much  prooflike  surface.  Low- 
mintage  issue . 525.00 


Quarter  Eagles 


1843-C  Large  date.  Early  Charlotte  issue.  Extreme¬ 
ly  Fine-45 .  795.00 


1843-D  Small  date.  Crosslet  4.  Very  elusive 
Dahlonega  Mint  issue.  EF-45 . 1,295.00 


1846-D  Rare  issue.  VF-30  with  some  features  of 
EF-40  . 695.00 

1850  EF-45.  Much  original  mint  lustre.  .395.00 

1856-S  EF-45.  Scarce  and  unappreciated  issue.  A 
sharp  piece  with  some  original  mint  lustre  still 
visible . 495.00 

1862  AU-50  . 450.00 


1869-S  EF-45.  Some  original  mint  lustre  still  re¬ 
maining  in  protected  areas . 595.00 


1902  MS-63/65.  Very,  very  close  to  full  MS-65  but 
much,  much  cheaper . 1,395.00 


1904  MS-63/65.  A  sparkling  beauty  which  is  very, 
very  close  to  full  MS-65  . 1,395.00 


1907  MS-63/65.  Another  very  attractive  quarter 
eagle .  1,395.00 


1926  Indian.  Choice  Brilliant  Uncirculated, 
MS-65 . 2,250.00 


1927  Choice  BU,  MS-65  . 2,150.00 


1929  Choice  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-65.  Last 
year  of  the  quarter  eagle  series  .  .  .2,250.00 


Three  Dollar  Gold 

1857  EF-40 . 795.00 


1889  Choice  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-65.  Last 
year  of  the  $3  piece,  and  one  of  the  lowest 
mintages  of  the  entire  series.  Just  2,300 
business  strikes  were  made!  An  excellent  value 
for . 9,450.00 


Half  Eagles 


1840-0  EF-40  . 425.00 

1845  EF-45  . 325.00 

1846  EF-45  . 295.00 


1859-D  About  Uncirculated-55.  Especially  sharply 
struck.  Very  elusive  Dahlonega  Mint  issue.  Just 
10,366  were  struck.  Seldom  offered  in  this 
condition . . . 1,995.00 


1860  Scarce  Philadelphia  Mint  issue.  Attractive, 


VF-30 . 525.00 

1882  EF-45  . 225.00 

1886-S  EF-45 . 225.00 


1908  Indian.  MS-60/63.  A  sharp  and  frosty 
specimen  of  the  Indian  design  995.00 
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Capital  Plastic  Holders 


As  a  service  to  our  clients  we  have  laid  in 
a  stock  of  the  popular  Capital  brand  plastic 
holders.  All  orders  for  $25  or  more  will  be 
shipped  postpaid;  for  lesser  orders  add  $3  per 
order  for  postage  and  handling.  Order  by  in¬ 
ventory  number,  such  as  PH-1 441c,  and  state 
the  price  of  each  item  and  the  quantity 
desired.  If  you  are  ordering  a  number  of 
holders,  and  there's  not  room  on  your  order 
blank,  use  a  separate  sheet  of  paper. 

These  holders  are  durably  made  of  lucite 
and  feature  a  black  background  with  bright 
gold  lettering,  sandwiched  between  two  clear 
protective  sheets  and  secured  by  plastic 
screws.  We  have  found  these  holders  to  be 
the  ideal  way  to  safely  protect  coins  from 
damage  while  at  the  same  time  permitting 
them  to  be  displayed  and  examined. 


Stock  #  Description 

PH-1 441c . Large  Cent  Single  2X2 . 

PH-144sc . Small  Cent  Single  2X2 . 

PH-BVD  ID  .  .  .Flying  Eagle  and  Indian  Cents  1856-1909  . 

PH-25  . Two  Cent  Pieces  1864-1873 . 

PH-144n  . Nickel  Single  2X2 . 

PH-467  BX . Liberty  Head  Nickel  1883-1912  . 

PH-5B  BX . Buffalo  Nickels  1913-1938  . 

PH-436N . Buffalo  Nickels  1934-1938  . 

PH-5JB . Jefferson  Nickels  1938-1964  . 

PH-144d  . Dime  Single  2X2 . 

PH-453  BX . Mercury  Dimes  Short  Set  1934-1945 . 

PH-436a . Mercury  Dimes  Short  Set  1941-1945 . 

PH-144q  . Quarters  Single  2X2  . 

PH-25a . Washington  Quarters  #1  1932-1947  . 

PH-25b  . Washington  Quarters  #2  1947-1964  . 

PH-25c . Washington  Quarters  #3  1965-1980  . 

PH-144h  . Halves  Single  2X2 . 

PH-469h  . Walking  Liberty  Halves  Short  Set  1941-1947  . 

PH-50  . Franklin  Halves  1948-1963  . 

PH-50c . Commemorative  Halves  Type  Set  #1  1893-1935  . 

PH-50d  . Commemorative  Halves  Type  Set  #2  1935-1954  . 

PH-144sm . Morgan  Silver  Dollar  Single  2X2 . 

PH-144sp . Peace  Silver  Dollar  Single  2X2 . 

PH-1 00a . Morgan  Dollars  #1  1878-1883  . 

PH-IOOb  . Morgan  Dollars  #2  1884-1890  . 

PH- 100c . Morgan  Dollars  #3  1891-1921  . 

PFI-IOOe  . Peace  Dollars  1921-1935  . 

PH-458a . Silver  Dollar  Type  Set,  Bust  to  Ike,  8  Openings . 

PH-460a . 19th  Century  Type  Set  27  Openings . 

PH-408b  . 20th  Century  Type  Set  33  Openings  (see  photo) . 

PH-144sg . Type  I  Cold  Dollar  Single  2X2 . . 

PH-144-2 . $2.50  Cold  Single  2X2 . 

PH-144-3 . $3.00  Gold  Single  2X2 . 

PH-144-5 . $5.00  Gold  Single  2X2 . 

PH-144-10 . $10.00  Cold  Single  2X2 . 

PH-144-20  . $20.00  Gold  Single  2X2 . 

PH-426  . $2.50  Indian  Gold  1908-1929  . 

PH-415  BX . U  S.  Gold  Type  Set  $2.50  to  $20  4  Openings . 

PH-423  . U.S.  Gold  Type  Set  $1.00  through  $20.00  12  Openings 

PH-433  . 20th  Century  Gold  Type  Set  8  Openings 
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He  Knew  What  He  Wanted 

GEORGE  HATIE  HAS  QUIETLY  SURFACED  AS  A  NUMISMATIC 
BARGAIN  HUNTER  AND  AN  ASTUTE  COIN  INVESTOR 


by  David  L.  Canz 


George  Hatie  and  Susan  Cherry  (curator)  view  a  portion  of  the  National  Bank  of  Detroit's  Money  Museum  at  61 1  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit, 
Michigan,  in  this  photograph  taken  several  years  ago.  In  addition  to  his  national  activities,  George  Hatie  has  been  prominent  on  the  Michigan 
numismatic  scene  for  many  years.  (Photograph  courtesy  of  CoinAge  Magazine) 


He  Knew  What  He  Wanted 


The  following  article  is  excerpted  and  reprinted 
from  "CoinAge"  magazine,  issue  of  November 
1983,  and  tells  of  George  Hade,  whose  coins  we 
sold  at  auction  in  New  York  City  last  August.  David 
L.  Ganz,  a  prominent  New  York  attorney, 
specializes  in  numismatic  matters. 

George  Hatie  has  had  a  distinguished  career  as 
a  lawyer  as  well  as  a  coin  collector,  but  not  until 
1 983  did  he  discover  what  an  astute  coin  investor 
he  had  been,  when  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries 
sold  his  36  coin  type  set  of  U.S.  gold  pieces  for 
an  astonishing  $140,775  at  public  auction  sale  in 
New  York  City. 

He  has  been  a  collector  of  coins  since  he  was 
in  the  eighth  grade,  when  a  chum  at  school 
presented  him  with  two  ancient  Roman  coins  ob¬ 
tained  on  a  European  trip.  Hatie,  like  many  young 
collectors,  maintained  a  casual  interest  into 
adulthood  when  his  financial  resources  enabled 
him  to  develop  an  eclectic  collection  covering 
paper  money,  gold  coinage,  tokens  and  medals. 

In  the  interim,  he  attended  the  University  of 
Detroit,  and  then  went  on  to  its  law  school, 
graduating  in  the  heart  of  the  Depression  of  1933. 
As  editor  in  chief  of  the  Law  journal,  and  with  the 
grades  to  be  first  in  the  class,  he  didn't  have  any 
trouble  finding  a  job  with  Cross,  Wrock,  Miller 
&  Vieson,  and  became  a  partner  in  1936. 

Not  until  1948  did  the  bug  to  collect  coins  really 
become  strong.  That  was  the  year  that  Hatie 
became  more  serious  about  numismatics,  taking 
out  membership  number  1 5430  in  the  American 
Numismatic  Association,  then  as  now  the  largest 
educational  non-profit  organization  of  coin  col¬ 
lectors  in  the  world. 

It  was  quite  a  time  for  collectors.  Gold  was  still 
priced  at  $35  an  ounce,  and  double  eagles  were 
selling  commonly  at  $48  each.  Truly  expensive 
coins  were  really  unknown— at  least  by  today's 
six-figure  standards. 

Hatie  built  a  variety  of  collections  during  this 
time,  including  the  gold  type  set  that  was  just  sold, 
an  extensive  paper  money  holding  that  formed 
the  basis  for  many  articles  in  the  ANA's  monthly 
journal,  The  Numismatist,  and  in  the  token  and 
medal  field. 

Coins  clearly  were  a  major  interest,  though 
sometimes  in  a  peripheral  way.  In  an  address  one 
year  to  an  ANA  educational  forum,  repeated  in 
a  different  form  to  the  Garden  State  Numismatic 
Association's  educational  forum,  Hatie  illustrated 
a  talk  on  coins  depicted  on  banknotes  with 
numerous  pieces  from  his  personal  collection. 

Entering  organized  numismatics  with  the  ANA, 
he  took  out  life  membership  number  310  (there 
are  now  over  3,000  numbers),  he  became  the 
organization's  legal  counsel  in  1965,  subsequently 
being  elected  governor,  then  vice  president. 

In  one  of  the  few  setbacks  of  an  otherwise 
outstanding  string  of  professional  triumphs,  he  was 
defeated  for  the  ANA  presidency  by  Virgil  Han¬ 
cock  in  one  of  the  few  contested  races  held  in 
recent  times. 


Hancock  wasn't  running  against  Hatie,  how¬ 
ever;  he  ran  against  the  counterfeits  and  reproduc¬ 
tions  that  were  paralyzing  the  coin  market,  and 
campaigned  on  a  plank  to  rid  the  hobby  of  that 
scourge.  (It  carried  the  day.) 

When  Hancock's  two  years  were  up,  Grover 
Criswell  announced  for  the  presidency  and  Hatie 
agreed  to  serve  two  addtional  years  as  vice  presi¬ 
dent.  His  own  crowning  day  came  in  1979  when 
he  was  elected  president  without  opposition  for 
a  two  year  term. 

George  Hatie  went  on  to  be  awarded  the 
coveted  Farran  Zerbe  Memorial  •  Award— the 
highest  service  award  the  ANA  has— and  subse¬ 
quently  was  asked  back  by  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  to  become  the  legal  counsel,  a  post  he  still 
holds  in  addition  to  tending  to  the  corporate  and 
real  estate  interests  of  firms  like  American  Motors 
from  his  offices  at  Detroit's  Renaissance  Center. 

The  decision  to  sell  off  a  part  of  his  extensive 
collection  was  a  significant  one,  yet  easy  for  Hatie 
to  do.  “I  bought  most  of  the  coins  20  years  ago, 
or  more,"  he  explained  in  an  interview,  "and 
while  they  form  a  significant  part  of  the  total  value 
of  my  collection,  it  only  is  about  five  percent  of 
the  total  number  of  pieces." 

"These  coins  have  been  in  bank  vaults  for  years, 
and  frankly,  I'm  very  pleased  that  others  will  be 
able  to  enjoy  them,"  he  declared. 

His  decision  to  sell  them  at  auction  was  natural, 
also,  since  many  were  purchased  that  way— 
though  some  also  came  from  old  time  dealers 
whose  names  are  familiar  to  collectors  purchas¬ 
ing  actively  in  the  1950s  and  60s. 

Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  was  selected  to 
sell  the  collection  in  part  because  of  the  familiarity 
that  Q.  David  Bowers  (now  ANA  president)  has 
with  Hatie  from  their  service  together  on  the  ANA 
board,  and  also  because  of  the  love  that  both 
share  for  coins  and  their  history— something  that 
comes  across  in  the  way  that  Bowers  catalogues, 
and  in  the  prices  realized. 

There  are  other  cataloguers  who  are  competent, 
and  who  can  instill  excitement  about  a  coin,  but 
Bowers  is  enthralled  with  the  history  and 
significance  of  even  a  lowly  half  eagle. 

One  piece  in  the  Hatie  collection  was  an  1840 
$5  gold  piece  in  EF-45  condition.  The  coin  was 
pictured  and  described  in  part  as  being  of  the 
"broad  mill"  variety.  For  the  uninitiated,  the 
catalogue  explains  that  this  means  the  coin  "has 
the  diameter  used  in  1834-1839  and  measures 
about  15/16  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  the  narrow 
mill  coins  measure  14/1 6th  inches  and  are  of  the 
style  used  in  1841  and  later..."  (The  1840  offered 
in  the  Hatie  collection  is  described  as  an  error  by 
the  Mint.)  The  price  realized  for  the  piece  whose 
description  occupied  two  inches  of  type:  $350. 
The  value  to  a  student  and  serious  collector:  in¬ 
finitely  higher. 

Prior  to  the  sale  Bowers  discussed  some  of  the 
highlights  of  the  Hatie  offering  which  actually  con¬ 
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sisted  of  numerous  lots  dispersed  throughout  the 
catalogue,  including  the  first  37  lots  of  gold  coins 
offered.  (The  last  of  the  lots  was  a  type  set  of  gold 
commemoratives  lacking  the  $50  Pan-Pacific, 
mostly  in  AU  or  Uncirculated  condition,  and 
bringing  $16,000  in  furious  floor  competition.) 

One  was  a  1796  prooflike  eagle,  or  $10  gold 
piece,  graded  AU-55.  "I  bought  this  from  Max 
Kaplan,"  a  dealer  for  many  years,  "in  Manhattan 
25  years  ago  or  more,"  Hatie  said,  not  remember¬ 
ing  the  price  that  he  paid  for  it. 

Undoubtedly,  the  price  was  a  modest  one,  and 
he  said  that  he  would  be  happy  with  the  $1 5,000 
to  $20,000  estimate  that  Bowers  predicted  before 
auctioneer  Bill  Hawfield  called  for  Lot  23  to  be 
sold. 

The  gavel  price  was  $26,000— and  Hatie  was 
ecstatic! 

Other  pieces  of  note  included  a  1907  Roman 
numerals  high  relief  $20  gold  piece  which  opened 
at  $5,000  and  quickly  increased  to  a  hammer  price 
of  $14,000  to  which  a  10  percent  buyer's  premium 
was  added.  (What  a  buyer's  charge  means  is  that 
in  addition  to  the  final  bid,  the  buyer  pays  a 
premium  to  the  auctioneer  of,  in  this  case,  10  per¬ 
cent.  The  total  price  is  $15,400. 

"There  was  a  substantial  appreciation  in  the 
pieces,"  Hatie  said,  as  he  was  sitting  next  to  his 
daughter  in  the  audience,  following  a  familiar  col¬ 
lector  practice  of  recording  the  bidding,  and  the 
prices  realized  for  this  offering. 

Strong  prices  were  also  evident  in  the  sale— an 
indication  that  the  market  has  certainly  improved 
substantially,  and  that  the  trend  is  up. 

One  particularly  nice  price  was  a  1795  half  eagle 
with  small  eagle  reverse,  EF-45,  which  opened  at 
$5,000  and  sold  on  the  floor  for  $1 4,000  plus  the 
premium.  Another  was  the  1829  quarter  eagle, 
AU-55,  which  opened  at  $6,000  and  sold  on  the 
floor  for  $12,500  plus  the  surcharge. 

What  is  also  particularly  interesting  is  that  many 
of  the  more  common  of  the  type  coins  that  Hatie 
collected  were  Uncirculated— but  not  necessari¬ 
ly  the  "gems"  that  are  touted  today.  Remember, 
in  the  fifties  and  sixties,  coins  either  were  Uncir¬ 
culated,  or  they  weren't. 

So  a  1914-D  eagle  was  offered  as  MS-63,  but 
that  still  proved  to  be  scarce  for  the  date;  the 
result:  an  opening  bid  of  $450  and  a  hammer  price 
of  $1,200  plus  10  percent.  The  high  relief  was, 
of  course,  MS-60.  And  an  1857  double  eagle  had 
an  MS-60  obverse  and  an  MS-63  reverse,  open¬ 
ing  at  $1,100  and  closing  at  $2,800  to  an  active 
floor  bidder. 

George  Hatie's  collection  turned  out  to  be  a  hef¬ 
ty  investment— one  that  pleased  him  inordinate¬ 
ly.  But  it's  hardly  the  end  of  his  collecting.  There's 
still  95  percent  of  his  collection  that  remains— 
what  he  calls  the  "less  valuable  part”— from  which 
he  will  continue  to  enjoy  collecting  (and  investing) 
for  many  years  to  come. 


Eagles 

1841  EF-45  . 495.00 

1847  EF-45  . 385.00 


1851-0  EF-45  . 595.00 

1853  AU-50.  Much  original  mint  lustre  .665.00 
1874  EF-45  with  some  claims  to  AU-50. 495. 00 

1892-0  Low-mintage  New  Orleans  Mint  issue. 
AU-55  with  much  original  mint  Iustre575.00 

1898  AU-55  . 295.00 

1901  EF-45,  lightly  polished  $250;  Brilliant  Uncir¬ 
culated,  MS-60 . 365.00 


1901-S  MS-63/65.  Sharp  and  frosty.  .  .1,995.00 

1910  Uncirculated,  MS-60  $695;  MS-63/65,  a  fros¬ 
ty  beauty . 1,995.00 


Double  Eagles 

1852  VF-30.  Some  original  mint  lustre  still  remain¬ 
ing  in  protected  areas . 650.00 

1879-CC  Very  elusive  low-mintage  issue.  Extreme¬ 
ly  Fine-45 . 1 ,450.00 

1890-CC  About  Uncirculated-55.  Popular  Carson 
City  issue . 995.00 

1904  MS-63  $895;  MS-63/65.  We  have  several 
beauties  in  stock,  each  very,  very  close  to 
MS-65,  for  $975;  Choice  Brilliant  Uncir¬ 
culated,  MS-65.  A  sparkling  and  thoroughly 
beautiful  example  of  this  issue.  A  nice  item  for 


a  type  set!  . 2,195.00 

1927  Choice  BU,  MS-65  . 1,695.00 


NO  EXCEPTION! 

In  each  instance  we  try  to  have  a  contest  of  one 
sort  or  another,  and  the  present  issue  is  no  ex¬ 
ception!  The  announcements  of  these  contests  are 
often  subtle;  hence  the  uninformative  headline 
here! 

So,  if  you've  been  reading  this  far,  we  invite  you 
to  put  your  name  and  address  on  an  index  card 
or  postcard  (not  on  your  order  blank)  and  write 
the  words  "BOOK  CONTEST."  On  or  about  June 
1st  we  will  have  someone  pick  some  cards  at  ran¬ 
dom  (assuming  we  receive  some!).  The  1st  card 
picked  will  receive  a  certificate  worth  $100  for 
purchase  of  numismatic  books  (your  choice  from 
our  list),  and  the  next  20  cards  will  receive  cer¬ 
tificates  worth  $10  each! 

No  purchase  is  necessary  to  enter.  The  contest 
is  limited  to  one  entry  per  "Rare  Coin  Review" 
reader  or  reader's  family. 


TREASURE  HUNTING  IN  GERMANY 

Reader  "H"  who  is  70  years  old  and  who  lives 
in  Europe,  typed  a  few  paragraphs  to  us  the  other 
day  on  the  subject  of  finding  scarce  United  States 
coins  in  Europe.  Excerpts  follow: 

"In  Germany,  the  citizens  believe  that  bright 
coins  are  better  coins,  therefore  about  95%  of  all 
coins  I  have  seen  have  been  cleaned.  Also, 
American  grading  standards  are  beyond  them.  If 
the  coin  has  a  bold  date  it  is  Very  Fine,  no  matter 
if  you  see  nothing  where  the  word  LIBERTY  should 
be.  The  larger  auction  houses  are  not  so  bad,  for 
they  are  numismatically  knowledgeable.  For  that 
matter,  in  London  there  is  the  opposite  situation, 
and  they  often  undergrade  by  two  grades. 
Counterfeits  also  abound.  If  you  have  bought  from 
an  auction  house,  you  can  get  your  money  back. 
If  you  buy  from  a  dealer  at  a  show,  your  chances 
of  getting  money  back  are  about  50-50.  If  you  buy 
from  a  briefcase  dealer,  your  chances  are  nil.  In 
the  latter  case  I  was  had  only  once,  when  a  nice 
'1942/1  overdate'  dime  was  sent  to  the  ANA  Cer¬ 
tification  Service,  which  reported  that  it  was  a 
fake.  In  the  past  year  I  have  seen  counterfeit  two- 
cent  and  twenty-cent  pieces,  and  numerous  coins 
with  added  mintmarks  (including  a  1912  Liberty 
nickel  and  about  10  high-grade  Buffalo  nickels). 

"I  think  when  some  more  major  discoveries  of 
United  States  coins  are  made,  they  will  come  out 
of  Europe.  I  myself  discovered  the  French  Brasher 
piece  which  I  consigned  to  last  summer's  ANA 
sale.  I  have  also  found  several  'Condition  Cen¬ 
sus'  pieces  among  early  large  cents. 

"Now  to  my  most  amazing  adventure:  I  went 
to  Muenster  in  the  autumn  of  1978  to  visit  an  auc¬ 
tion.  First,  I  checked  what  had  not  been  sold  in 
the  previous  two  sessions.  The  first  piece  I  spot¬ 
ted  was  a  Panama-Pacific  gold  $1  for  $150.  I 
bought  it,  and  later  I  sold  it  to  a  New  England 
dealer  for  over  $4,000!  How  was  that  for  a  starter! 

"Next,  when  the  auctioneer  came  to  the  United 
States  section,  she  said  we  will  now  have  a  twenty- 
minute  break.  After  the  twenty-minute  break,  the 
only  persons  in  the  hall  were  the  auctioneer  and 
myself.  I  bought  everything.  I  sold  almost  all  of 
these  in  an  auction  in  New  York  City  in  March 
1981 .  Here  are  some  of  the  prices  realized,  so  you 
can  see  the  quality:  1873  cent  $300,  1883  cent 
$450,  1891  cent  $500,  1898  cent  $400,  1909-S  In¬ 
dian  cent  $775,  1909-S  V.D.B.  cent  $1,300, 
1914-D  cent  $3,600,  1915-S  cent  $500,  1853 
quarter  with  arrows  and  rays  $525,  and  1873 
quarter  with  arrows  $800.  I  have  always  been 
more  lucky-than  unlucky.  I  think  the  whole  sale 
for  me  netted  over  $35,000! 

"I  have  picked  many  other  things  up  over  here. 
Included  have  been  an  1886  seven-piece  Proof 
set  and  an  1895  Proof  silver  dollar  (which  came 
out  of  the  Hermitage  Collection  in  Russia  and  was 
given  to  a  German  industrial  family,  where  the 
lady  of  the  house  had  a  frame  knitted  for  it  and 
wore  it!).  It  was  a  very  nice  1895  dollar,  although 
it  had  signs  of  wear.  I  also  bought  a  lovely  1866 
silver  three-cent  piece  from  an  Italian  dealer  at 
a  German  show.  At  first  I  was  astonished  to  find 
that  it  was  genuine,  and  further  I  was  amazed  to 
see  that  it  was  a  business  strike,  rather  than  a 
Proof— when  ANACS  advised  me  of  this.  Just  last 
Saturday  I  got  a  1 795  half  dollar  and  silver  dollar 
and  an  1 850-0  gold  dollar,  an  1 806  $5,  and  a  rare 
1891-CC  $20,  all  in  Paris.  I  have  a  Senior  Pass  on 
the  German  railway  system  and  only  pay  half  fare. 

"With  all  of  the  capitals  of  northern  Europe 
open  to  me  I  am  always  looking  for  my  next  new 
great  discovery.  I  think  this  is  the  essence  of  the 
hobby.  If  you  ever  have  occasion  to  come  over 
this  way,  give  me  a  call.  My  village  has  exactly 
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300  inhabitants.  Nearly  everyday  I  can  look  out 
the  window  and  see  deer  grazing  in  the  field  in 
front  of  our  house.  We  are  close  to  Heidelberg 
and  often  attend  church  there,  where  I  buy  the 
military  newspaper  Stars  and  Stripes.  The  military 
radio  system  (AFN)  is  open  to  me,  so  I  am  not  en¬ 
tirely  isolated  from  the  United  States..." 


- - - - 

The 

Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries 
COMPARISON  TEST 

The  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  Comparison 
Test  has  never  been  successfully  challenged.  But, 
we  invite  you  to  try!  After  receiving  an  order  from 
this  issue  of  the  Review  we  invite  you  to  compare 
the  coins  received,  item  by  item,  with  those 
available  from  any  other  source.  You  have  to 
make  an  in-person  comparison  of  the  coins  we 
deliver,  for  comparing  them  to  pieces  advertised 
by  others  (but  not  delivered  to  you  or  seen  by  you) 
without  examining  the  quality  is  not  meaningful. 
Ypu  have  30  full  days  to  do  this!  If  you  do  not 
agree  that  the  value  delivered  by  Bowers  and 
Merena  Galleries  is  the  very  best  you  can  buy,  just 
return  the  coins  and  we  will  give  you  an  instant 
refund!  Offhand  you  might  think  we  are  taking 
a  big  chance  by  making  such  a  challenge.  But, 
if  history  repeats  itself,  not  one  single  coin  will  be 
returned  as  the  result  of  an  unfavorable 
comparison! 


AN  ENLIGHTENING  EXPERIENCE! 

The  following  comments,  from  R.M.R.,  a  New 
York  client  who  attended  our  auction,  are  shared 
herewith: 

I  have  just  attended  the  first  session  of  the  Mar¬ 
cus  J.  Brown  Estate  auction  and  the  education  I 
received  was  astounding.  I  thought  I  had  many 
MS-65  coins  of  different  types  in  my  collection, 
but  after  viewing  just  three  or  four  coins  in  your 
pre-auction  inspection,  I  realized  I  was  sadly 
mistaken.  When  I  thought  about  my  supposedly 
Gem  BU  coins  at  home  (pieces  I  bought  from 
various  other  companies)  and  glanced  down  at 
your  material,  a  strange,  sick  feeling  came  over 
my  body.  It  was  kind  of  like  the  feeling  I  had  when 
I  opened  my  draft  notice  about  18  years  ago. 

I  feel  I  owe  your  firm  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  sav¬ 
ing  me  from  myself,  and  none  to  soon  I  might  add. 
I  purchased  six  nice  lots  at  your  auction  and  I  am 
now  on  the  right  track  again. 

P.S.:  Would  you  like  to  buy  some  "Gem  BU" 
coins?  Cheap! 


A  Journey  to  1958 


Many  publications  are  fond  of  recalling  "the 
good  old  days,"  times  which,  somehow,  seem 
from  modern  perspective  to  be  incredibly 
nostalgic,  problem  free,  even  romantic.  Thus  our 
local  newspaper  tells  what  happened  in  its  col¬ 
umns  10  years  ago  and  30  years  ago,  Forbes 
Magazine  turns  back  the  pages  of  time  and  re¬ 
counts  happenings  of  long  ago,  and  others  do  the 
same.  So,  we  follow  suit  and  do  it  now! 

To  get  the  maximum  effect  we  could  go  back 
to  1953,  when  our  firm  was  established.  But,  at 
hand  as  this  is  being  written  are  a  bunch  of  price 
lists  from  1958,  so  we  will  pick  that  date. 

Popular  music  of  the  time  included  The  Purple 
People  Eater  (a  song  which  perhaps  is  best  forgot¬ 
ten),  Catch  a  Falling  Star,  Volare,  and  Alvin  and 
the  Chipmunks  singing  the  Chipmunk  Song. 
Teenagers,  the  present  writer  included,  were  cap¬ 
tivated  by  Diana,  by  Paul  Anka,  age  15,  who  was 
to  go  on  to  a  brilliant  career.  In  a  more  formal 
vein  Van  Cliburn  won  the  Tchaikovsky  piano 
competition  that  year  in  Moscow. 

A  visitor  to  a  book  store  might  pick  up  a  copy 
of  Parkinson's  Law  and  learn  that  work  expands 
to  fill  the  time  available  to  do  it  in  and  that  ex¬ 
penditures  expand  to  equal  income.  Also  on 
display  would  be  copies  of  The  Ugly  American, 
Exodus,  Breakfast  at  Tiffany's,  and  Only  in  America. 

The  United  States  and  Russia  were  engaged  in 
saber- rattling,  and  in  reaction  students  and  others 
plastered  walls  with  peace  symbols.  The  New 
York  Giants  relocated  on  the  other  side  of  the  con¬ 
tinent  in  San  Francisco  and  enjoyed  their  first 
season  at  Candlestick  Park,  despite  unfamiliar 
winds  which  caused  problems,  a  situation  that  did 
not  affect  the  transplanted  Brooklyn  Dodgers  who 
were  playing  in  Los  Angeles.  The  Yankees,  still  in 
New  York,  won  the  World  Series  by  besting  the 
Milwaukee  Braves  in  a  full  program,  four  games 
to  three.  Johnny  Unitas  of  the  Baltimore  Colts  cap¬ 
tured  the  admiration  of  millions  who  watched  him 
on  TV  lead  his  team  to  the  NFL  championship. 

In  the  days  before  popular  transatlantic  jet  travel 
(although  one  could  go  on  a  DeHaviland  Comet 
flown  by  British  Overseas  Airways  Corporation) 
many  hopped  aboard  the  four-motored  planes  of¬ 
fered  by  TWA  and  others,  stopped  at  Gander, 
Newfoundland  for  refueling,  then  touched  down 
at  Shannon,  Ireland,  then  went  on  to  the  conti¬ 
nent,  perhaps  to  attend  the  World's  Fair  held  that 
year  in  Brussels,  Belgium,  highlighted  by  the 
Atomium,  a  molecule-shaped  building.  All  the 
while,  tourists  had  their  noses  buried  in  the  latest 
edition  of  Fielding's  Travel  Guide  to  Europe  to 
learn  where  "undiscovered"  restaurants  were 
and,  heaven  forbid,  to  learn  how  to  "influence" 
customs  agents  at  the  border  (a  pack  of  cigaret¬ 
tes  was  just  dandy  to  make  the  agent  look  the 
other  way).  "Beatniks,"  first  originating  in  Califor¬ 
nia,  spread  their  word  throughout  America,  and 
before  long  college  students  and  others  were 
"dropping  out"  to  pursue  more  attractive 
lifestyles,  perhaps  as  "flower  children." 

In  Kansas  City  a  new  food  establishment,  Piz¬ 
za  Hut  opened.  The  founders  did  not  dream  that 
years  later  they  would  have  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  worth  of  sales  and  more  locations  than 
could  ever  be  visited  by  a  single  company  ex¬ 
ecutive.  McDonald's,  with  its  lighted  golden 
arches,  was  expanding,  and  for  this  purpose  a  two- 
engine  airplane  was  acquired  to  check  on  pro¬ 
spective  locations  and  for  executive  travel.  IRS 
questioned  the  feasibility  of  such  an  expenditure 
for  a  hamburger  business.  Holiday  Inns,  another 
enterprise,  was  growing,  and  the  "great  signs" 
were  sprouting  up  along  well-traveled  highways. 


In  California  the  Bank  of  America  introduced 
BankAmericard,  making  it  possible  for  customers 
to  buy  from  subscribing  merchants  and  pay  their 
bills  on  a  monthly  statement,  an  innovation.  Not 
to  be  outdone,  American  Express  introduced  a 
credit  card  which  it  hoped  would  become  popular 
with  restaurant,  hotel,  and  auto  rental  customers, 
perhaps  even  giving  the  long-established  Diners 
Club  (which  started  in  business  in  1950)  a  run  for 
its  money.  The  economy  was  having  problems, 
as  it  always  seems  to  have,  and  unemployment 
in  America  reached  a  postwar  high.  The  next  year 
President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  said  "not  to 
worry,"  for  things  were  improving,  as  indeed  they 
were. 

On  the  numismatic  scene  many  things  were 
happening,  not  the  least  important  of  which  was 
the  formation  on  April  1st  of  Empire  Coin  Com¬ 
pany  by  Q.  David  Bowers  and  James  F.  Ruddy, 
who  earlier  operated  their  own  businesses.  After 
jointly  conducting  the  Penn-New  York  auction  in 
1957  they  decided  that  their  talents  could  be  best 
combined  in  a  single  entity.  "The  combination 
of  facilities,  numismatic  knowledge,  reference 
libraries,  and  customer  mailing  lists  made  possi¬ 
ble  complete  numismatic  service,"  a  notice 
published  in  May  1958  observed. 

A  new  publication,  Empire  Topics,  was  born. 
Offered  in  1958  were  many  interesting  items.  A 
1652  Massachusetts  Pine  Tree  Shilling,  small  plan- 
chet  variety,  in  Fine  condition  could  be  ordered 
for  $45,  while  a  Fine  1776  Continental  dollar  in 
pewter  cost  $95  and  an  1842  second  restrike  Proof 
half  cent  ("lacking  in  the  Anderson-Dupont  sale 
as  well  as  a  number  of  recent  offerings")  tempted 
purchasers  at  $150. 

An  1857  Proof  half  cent  with  reverse  of  '56  ("a 
similar  specimen  realized  $101  on  a  $100  estimate 
in  our  Penn-New  York  auction  last  August")  was 
listed  at  $85,  while  a  Very  Fine  original  1804  large 
cent  cost  $195,  and  a  glittering  Proof  1855  cent 
was  posted  at  $145.  An  array  of  nickel  three-cent 
pieces  included  Proofs  of  many  issues:  1878 
$47.50,  1879  $9.50,  1880  $9.50,  1881  $9,  1882 
$9,  1883  $8,  1885  $9.50,  1887/6  $57.50,  and  1888 
$9. 

Perhaps  a  bargain,  considering  the  description, 
was  an  1858  brilliant  Proof  silver  three-cent  piece 
which  was  described  as:  "Extremely  rare;  not  in 
the  Anderson-Dupont  sale  or  a  number  of  other 
offerings  since  that  time.  We  note  in  one  of  S.J. 
Kabealo's  recent  auction  catalogues  that  a  bid  of 
$750  was  received  for  a  similar  specimen;  this  is 
a  fantastic  25  times  the  Guide  Book  listing.  The 
specimen  we  offer  is  a  brilliant  Proof.  Our  price 
is  $250." 

These  were  the  days  when  an  Uncirculated  coin 
was  described  as  Uncirculated,  and  a  Proof  as 
Proof.  Such  distinctions  as  MS-60,  MS-63,  MS-65, 
MS-67,  and  MS-70  were  unknown  and,  if  present¬ 
ed  in  a  catalogue,  would  have  been  laughed  at! 
Large  cent  specialists,  however,  did  know  about 
the  Sheldon  Scale  of  condition,  but  that  scale  had 
basic  steps  and  not  the  intermediate  numbers  we 
know  now. 

For  those  finding  the  $250  1858  Proof  silver 
three-cent  piece  too  expensive,  an  1864  in  the 
same  series  could  be  purchased  for  $69.50  or  an 
1871  for  $22.50.  Brilliant  Uncirculated  examples 
of  dimes  in  the  1830s,  several  different  dates,  were 
available  from  $8  to  $10  each,  while  Uncirculated 
specimens  of  the  1880  and  1881  dimes  cost  $9 
and  $11.  These  were  probably  purchased  from 
the  Tatham  Stamp  &  Coin  Company,  Springfield, 
Massachusetts,  a  regular  supplier  in  those  days. 
Harold  Macintosh  used  to  send  shipments  regular- 
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ly.  It  seems  that  perhaps  100  or  so  of  each  date 
were  acquired,  a  quantity  which  today  (1984) 
would  seem  fantastic. 

The  word  investment  did  not  rear  its  head  often 
back  in  1958,  but  it  was  not  unknown  either.  A 
roll  of  50  1 91 6-D  dimes— yes,  you  are  reading  cor¬ 
rectly,  50  pieces— was  described  as  follows: 

"191 6-D  a  most  unusual,  and  perhaps  un¬ 
precedented  offer.  One  roll  (50  coins)  each  in 
Good  to  Very  Good  condition.  Every  mintmark 
is  full.  The  1916-D  dime  is  to  the  Mercury  dime 
series  what  the  1909-S  V.D.B.  cent  is  to  the  Lin¬ 
coln  cent  series.  This  date  continues  to  climb  in 
price  steadily  every  year.  We  remember  when 
1916-D  dimes  were  selling  for  $5  each;  then  they 
were  hard  to  find  for  $10;  a  little  later,  for  $15; 
then  $20;  then  $25.  A  wonderful  investment  op¬ 
portunity  for  $950." 

An  1875  Proof  twenty  cent  piece  was  offered 
for  $47.50,  which  would  prove  to  be  about  one 
hundredth  of  the  price  it  would  sell  for  25  years 
later!  And  then  there  was  an  1828  Gem  Brilliant 
Uncirculated  quarter  at  $67.50  and  an  1831  Un¬ 
circulated  example  of  the  same  denomination  at 
$18,  followed  by  an  1857  Proof  quarter  ("this  coin 
is  from  the  Menjou  Sale  held  by  Schulman  & 
Kreisberg")  for  $90. 

A  whole  bunch  of  Proof  trade  dollars  were 
available,  including  1877  $57.50,  1878  $57.50, 

1 879  $47.50,  and  1 880  $47.50.  A  rare  1 867  Proof 
quarter  eagle  was  available  for  $160,  an  1907  Un¬ 
circulated  piece  of  the  same  denomination  for 
$17,  and  a  Brilliant  Uncirculated  1920  double 
eagle  was  featured  for  $47.50. 

In  the  field  of  foreign  coins  a  1935  New  Zealand 
"Waitangi"  Proof  set,  including  the  popular 
crown,  in  the  original  box  of  issue  could  be 
ordered  for  $125. 

We  had  in  stock  a  large  number  of  Hard  Times 
tokens,  large-cent  pieces  issued  by  political  and 
private  interests  circa  1833-1834.  Many  different 
varieties  were  available  from  75c  each  up  to  a  few 
dollars. 

Our  Research  Department  proclaimed  the 
discovery  of  an  important  piece:  "NEW 
MASSACHUSETTS  CENT  DIE  VARIETY  DISCOV¬ 
ERED.  Last  March,  while  attributing  a  group  of 
Massachusetts  coins,  Dave  Bowers  discovered  the 
new  variety  illustrated  in  the  above  enlargement. 
The  new  variety,  a  cent  of  1787,  is  the  first  new 
reverse  die  of  the  1787-1788  Massachusetts 
coinage  discovered  since  the  publication  of  the 
Miller-Ryder  reference  nearly  40  years  ago."  Then 
followed  a  detailed  description  of  the  distin¬ 
guishing  features  of  the  newly  discovered  issue. 

In  those  days  the  coin  business,  years  away  from 
being  called  the  coin  industry,  was  a  close-knit 
fraternity.  All  dealers  conducted  business  on  a  per¬ 
sonal  basis,  computers  were  unknown,  bid  and 
ask  prices  were  a  thing  of  the  future,  and  no  one 
in  our  firm  dreamed  that  if  a  customer  had  spent 
$10,000  to  $20,000  with  us  in  1958,  by  1984  he 
would  be  a  millionaire! 


Commemorative  Coins 

1900  Lafayette  silver  dollar.  EF-40,  some  edge 
bumps  $295;  MS-60/63.  Very  sharp  and  with 
nearly  full  original  mint  lustre.  An  ideal  coin 
for  the  collector  who  wants  a  sharp  piece  but 
who  does  not  want  to  pay  the  MS-65  price. 
$795  Select  Uncirculated,  MS-63.  Not  easy 
to  find  in  this  lofty  condition . 1,695.00 


1900  Lafayette  silver  dollar.  Choice  Brilliant  Un¬ 
circulated,  MS-65.  One  of  the  nicest  Lafayette 
silver  dollars  we  have  ever  seen  or  owned.  A 
beautiful  piece  for  the  connoisseur.  In  this  con¬ 
dition,  far  and  away  the  rarest  American  com¬ 
memorative  silver  coin . 4,595.00 

1921  Alabama  (half  dollar,  the  denomination  of 
this  and  the  following  silver  commemoratives 
in  the  present  listing).  Choice  Brilliant  Uncir¬ 
culated,  MS-65.  Although  MS-60  examples  are 
seen  with  some  frequency,  MS-63  pieces  are 
elusive,  and  MS-65  pieces  are  legitimately  rare. 
We  realize  that  the  price  we  are  charging  for 
this  is  over  other  current  listings— and  hasten 
to  point  this  out  directly.  However,  we  are 
equally  sure  that  if  you  examined  most  pieces 
offered  as  "MS-65”  on  the  present  market  you 
will  find  that  many  of  them  would  have  trou¬ 
ble  being  strict  MS-63  coins!  First  telephone 
call  to  Tom  Becker  gets  it  for  ....  1,495.00 

1921  Alabama.  2x2  in  field.  Choice  Brilliant  Un¬ 
circulated,  MS-65.  A  splendid  specimen  of  an 
issue  which  is  very,  very  difficult  to  find  in  this 


condition.  Probably  worth  a  couple  hundred 
dollars  more  than  our  price  of  .  .  .  1,495.00 

1936  Albany.  Choice  BU,  MS-65  . 575.00 

1936  Arkansas.  Select  BU,  MS-63  .  135.00 

1936-D  Arkansas.  Select  BU,  MS-63  .  .  .135.00 
1936-S  Arkansas.  Select  BU,  MS-63  .  .  .  .135.00 
1934  Boone.  Choice  BU,  MS-65  . 375.00 

1936  Boone.  Select  BU,  MS-63  . 160.00 

1937  Boone.  Select  BU,  MS-63  . 160.00 

1936  Bridgeport.  Choice  BU,  MS-65  445.00 

1936  Cincinnati.  Choice  BU,  MS-65.  One  of  the 
scarcer  commemoratives  to  find  in  this 
condition . 595.00 


1916-f)  (  inr  innati.  Choice  BU,  MS-65.  Likewise 
a  "lough”  issue  in  strirt  MS-65  grade595.00 


1936-S  Cincinnati.  Choice  BU,  MS-65.  Likewise 
a  scarce  issue . 595.00 

1936  Cincinnati  set  of  three  pieces.  Choice  BU, 
MS-65 . 1,760.00 

1936  Cleveland.  Select  BU,  MS-63  .  .  .  .125.00 

1936  Columbia.  Choice  BU,  MS-65  .  .  .  450.00 

1936-S  Columbia.  Choice  BU,  MS-65  .  450.00 

1892  Columbian.  AU-55  $18;  Select  BU,  MS-63 

$69;  Choice  BU,  MS-65.  Underrated  in  this 
condition . 249.00 

1893  Columbian.  EF-45  $18;  MS-60  $27;  Choice 

BU,  MS-65  . 249.00 

1935  Connecticut.  Select  BU,  MS-63  $330;  Choice 

BU,  MS-65  . 625.00 

1936  Delaware.  Choice  BU,  MS-65 _ 585.00 

Note:  A  number  of  the  commemoratives  in  this  Rare  Coin 
Review  were  acquired  indirectly  from  the  Amon  C.  Carter, 
|r.  estate.  We  purchased  from  one,  two,  or  several  of  certain 
issues  to  a  dozen  or  so.  However,  the  demand  for  com¬ 
memoratives  was  so  strong  from  participants  in  our  Collec¬ 
tion  Portfolio  Program  that,  now,  we  are  down  to  just  a  few 
of  each. 

1936  Gettysburg.  MS-60  $295;  Choice  Brilliant 
Uncirculated,  MS-65  . 525.00 

1922  Grant.  AU-50  $79;  Choice  Uncirculated, 
MS-65  . 445.00 

1928  Hawaiian.  The  scarcest  commemorative 
design  type.  BU,  MS-60 . 795.00 


1935  Hudson.  Choice  BU,  MS-65.  A  splendid 
specimen  of  one  of  the  scarcer  major  design 
types.  The  time  to  order  is  when  you  have  an 
opportunity  to  buy  one,  and  right  now  we 
have  several  in  stock!  Give  Tom  Becker  a  call 
and  reserve  one  in  your  name  for  1,495.00 

1924  Huguenot.  MS-60  $1 10;  MS-63  $225;  Choice 

BU,  MS-65  . 575.00 

1946  Iowa.  Choice  BU,  MS-65 . 169.00 

1925  Lexington.  AU-55  . 40.00 

1918  Lincoln-lllinois.  Select  Brilliant  Uncirculated, 
MS-63  . 249.00 

1936  Long  Island.  AU-55  $59;  Choice  Brilliant  Un¬ 
circulated,  MS-65  . 235.00 

1936  Lynchburg.  Choice  BU,  MS-65  .  .529.00 

1920  Maine.  MS-60  $159;  Select  Brilliant  Uncir¬ 
culated,  MS-63  . 295.00 

1934  Maryland.  Select  BU,  MS-63  $250;  Choice 
BU,  MS-65  . 575.00 

1921  Missouri.  AU-50 . 249.00 

1921  Missouri.  With  2x4  in  field.  Select  BU, 
MS-63  . 995.00 

1923-S  Monroe.  AU-55  $27;  Choice  Brilliant  Un¬ 
circulated,  MS-65  . 325.00 

1938  New  Rochelle.  Choice  BU,  MS-65  850.00 

1936  Norfolk.  Select  BU,  MS-63  . 495.00 

1926  Oregon.  Select  BU,  MS-63  . 140.00 

1926-S  Oregon.  Select  BU,  MS-63  150.00 

1928  Oregon.  Choice  BU,  MS-65  549.00 

1933- D  Oregon.  Choice  BU,  MS-65  895  00 

1934- D  Oregon.  Select  BU,  MS-63  $350;  Choice 

BU,  MS-65  . 650.00 


1937-D  Oregon.  Select  BU,  MS-63  .  .  .210.00 

191 5-S  Panama-Pacific.  Choice  Brilliant  Uncir¬ 
culated,  MS-65.  A  splendid  specimen  of  a  ma¬ 
jor  rarity  (in  this  condition).  Where  can  you 
find  another  so  nice? . 2,895.00 

1920  Pilgrim.  Choice  BU,  MS-65 . 260.00 

1921  Pilgrim.  Scarcer  issue.  Select  BU,  MS-63 

$225;  Choice  BU,  MS-65 . 525.00 


1936  Rhode  Island.  Select  BU,  MS-63  $185; 
Choice  BU,  MS-65  . 275.00 

1936-D  Rhode  Island.  Select  BU,  MS-63  $185, 
Choice  BU,  MS-65  . 275.00 

1936-S  Rhode  Island.  Select  BU,  MS-63  $185; 
Choice  BU,  MS-65  . 275.00 

1936  Rhode  Island  set  of  three  pieces.  Select  BU, 
MS-63  $525;  Choice  BU,  MS-65  .  .  .  .765.00 

Note:  In  our  last  Rare  Coin  Review  we  discussed  the  hoard 
of  Rhode  Island  half  dollars  that  were  formerly  the  property 
of  Amon  Carter,  |r.  Now,  we  are  nearly  sold  out— and  have 
just  a  very  few  left.  If  you  want  one  of  these  pieces,  be  sure 
to  order  quickly! 

1936  Roanoke.  MS-63 . 295.00 

1936  Robinson.  Select  BU,  MS-63 . 275.00 

1935- S  San  Diego.  Select  BU,  MS-63  $169;  Choice 

BU,  MS-65  . 325.00 

1936- D  San  Diego.  Choice  BU,  MS-65  .365.00 

1926  Sesquicentennial.  EF-40,  polished  $25; 
Select  BU,  MS-63  $95;  Choice  Brilliant  Uncir¬ 
culated,  MS-65  . 365.00 

1925  Stone  Mountain.  AU-55  $25;  MS-63  $79; 
Choice  BU,  MS-65.  We  recently  had  the  good 
fortune  to  buy  a  roll  of  20  pieces  put  away 
many  decades  ago,  presumably  at  the  time  of 
issue  in  1925.  After  distributing  some  of  these 
to  participants  in  our  Collection  Portfolio  Pro¬ 
gram,  Tom  Becker  finds  he  has  9  pieces  on 
hand  as  we  go  to  press.  Buy  a  sparkling  beau¬ 


ty  for  . 1 10.00 

1934  Texas.  Choice  BU,  MS-65 . 310.00 

1936  Texas.  Choice  BU,  MS-65 . '325.00 

1936  Texas  set  of  three  pieces.  Choice  Brilliant 
Uncirculated,  MS-65  950.00 

1936-D  Texas.  Choice  BU,  MS-65  . 325.00 

1927  Vermont.  Choice  BU,  MS-65 . 695.00 

1947  Booker  T.  Washington.  Choice  Brilliant  Un 
circulated,  MS-65  . 39.00 


1950  Booker  T.  Washington  set  of  three  pieces. 

Choice  BU,  MS-65  . 369.00 

1936  York,  Maine.  Choice  BU,  MS-65  495.00 

Commemorative  Gold  Coins 


1926  Sesquicentennial  quarter  eagle.  Select  BU, 
MS-63  $895  Choice  BU,  MS-65.  A  sparkling 
specimen  of  this  issue  .  2,1(X1.(X) 
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US.  Currency 

We  offer  a  very  attractive  offering  of  United 
States  currency,  including  many  pieces  that  were 
formerly  property  of  Amon  Carter,  Jr.,  the  well- 
known  Fort  Worth,  Texas  collector  who 
dominated  the  field  of  paper  money  for  many 
years.  The  dispersal  of  the  Carter  material  has 
resulted  in  opportunities  which  may  not  be 
repeated  for  many  years,  if  indeed  many  decades, 
if  indeed  forever.  Suffice  it  to  say,  numismatists 
of  the  current  time  have  opportunities  that  may 
not  be  available  in  the  future  forany  price,  in  the 
instance  of  certain  rare  issues. 

Emphasis  in  the  following  listing  is  on  popular 
"type"  notes  as  well  as  high  condition.  We  also 
offer  some  attractive  National  Bank  Notes  ar¬ 
ranged  in  order  by  states. 

The  following  listings  are  attributed  to  Paper 
Money  of  the  United  States,  by  Robert  Friedberg, 
with  additions  and  revisions  by  Ira  and  Arthur 
Fried  berg. 

Grading  is  per  the  guidelines  set  out  by  the  Cur¬ 
rency  Dealer  Newsletter:  Gem  New:  "An  almost 
perfect  note,  better  than  average  margins,  no  ag¬ 
ing  or  fading;"  Choice  New:  "A  nice  New  note 
by  not  quite  Gem.  Centering  may  be  a  little  off. 
May  show  some  aging  or  light  counting  smudge 
or  wrinkles;"  New:  "No  trace  of  circulation.  Can 
have  centering  problems,  pin  holes,  counting 
smudges,  close  margins,  or  a  corner  fold;"  AU; 
EF;  VF;  and  Average  Circulated. 

Legal  Tender  Issues 

$1  F-30.  Series  of  1880.  Bruce-Wyman.  Large 
brown  seal.  Gem  New  condition.  First  check 
gets  it  for . 395.00 


$1  F-37.  Series  of  1917.  Elliott-Burke.  Small  red 
scalloped  seal.  We  have  just  purchased  a 
group  of  five  Gem  New  notes,  crisp,  bright 
beauties,  and  offer  them  for  each  $179,  or  put 
away  three  for . 499.00 


$1  F-39.  Series  of  1917.  Speelman-White.  Small 
red  scalloped  seal.  Last  issue  of  this  design 
(with  attractive  vignette  of  Christopher  Colum¬ 
bus  sighting  land).  We  have  just  purchased  a 
small  group  of  Gem  new  notes  formerly 
owned  by  Amon  Carter,  Jr.  In  addition  to 
single  notes  there  were  several  cut  sheets  (four 
consecutive  serial  numbers)  in  the  group.  We 
offer  them  as  follows,  each  Gem  New:  a  single 
note  $179;  cut  sheet  of  four . 695.00 


SERVICE,  QUALITY,  VALUE 

Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  offers  you  a  new 
dimension  of  service,  quality,  and  value. 


$1  F-40.  Series  of  192.3.  Speelman-White.  Small 
red  scalloped  seal.  The  only  note  of  this 
design,  thus  a  major  type.  Gem  New,  an  at¬ 
tractive  specimen  . 295.00 

$2  F-51.  Series  of  1880.  Scofield-Gilfillan.  Large 
brown  seal.  Gem  New . 429.00 

$2  F-60.  Series  of  1917.  Speelman-White.  Small 
red  scalloped  seal.  Fine  $26;  crisp  New  $149; 
a  splendid  Gem  New  note . 249.00 


$5  F-64.  Series  of  1869.  Allison-Spinner.  Large  red 
seal.  Beautiful  multicolored  (red,  green,  blue) 
note  depicting  at  the  center  a  vignette  of  a 
pioneer  family.  Gem  New  .  1,295.00 

$5  F-85.  Series  of  1907.  Napier-McClung.  Small 
red  scalloped  seal.  Gem  New . 325.00 

$5  F-91.  Series  of  1907.  Speelman-White.  Small 
red  scalloped  seal  . 325.00 


$10  F-113.  Series  of  1880.  Lyons-Roberts.  Small 
red  scalloped  seal.  A  wealth  of  ornate  features, 
including  the  words  UNITED  STATES  in 
lavishly  embellished  letters.  Choice  New  $895; 
Gem  New  1.150.00 


$10  F-121.  Series  of  1901.  Elliott-White.  Small  red 
scalloped  seal.  The  famous  Bison  note. 
Obverse  with  the  vignette  of  a  Bison  between 
portraits  of  the  explorers  Lewis  and  Clark. 
Traditionally  one  of  the  most  popular  of  all 
United  States  note  motifs,  certainly  in  the  "top 
ten"  on  the  Hit  Parade.  We  offer  a  really  splen¬ 
did  Gem  New  note  for . 2,150.00 


$10  F-122.  Series  of  1901.  Speelman-White.  Small 
red  scalloped  seal.  Bison  note  as  preceding. 
Gem  New . 2,150.00 


$20  F-141.  Series  of  1880.  Tillman-Morgan.  Small 
red  scalloped  seal.  Another  ornate  note  from 
an  era  in  which  designs  at  the  Bureau  of 
Engraving  and  Printing  were  at  their  height. 
Front  with  portrait  of  Alexander  Hamilton  to 
the  left,  and  to  the  right  a  standing  goddess, 
Victory.  Gem  New  1,295.00 

$20  F-147.  Series  of  1880.  Elliott-White.  Small  red 
scalloped  seal.  Crisp  Extremely  Fine.  Bright 
colors . 339.00 


Silver  Certificates 

The  series  of  Silver  Certificates  was  created  in 
response  to  western  silver  mining  interests  who 
were  responsible  for  the  Bland-Allison  Act  of  1878, 
which  with  subsequent  legislation  in  1890,  saw 
the  production  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  Morgan 
silver  dollars.  To  give  these  dollars  a  reason  for 
existence,  for  they  were  not  popular  with  the 
public,  the  Silver  Certificate  was  created.  The  in¬ 
scription  on  the  notes  indicates  this:  "This  cer¬ 
tifies  that  there  has  been  deposited  in  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  one  silver  dollar  payable  to 
the  bearer  on  demand. 


$1  F-216.  Series  of  1886.  Rosecrans-Hyatt.  Small 
red  plain  seal.  Front  with  portrait  of  Martha 
Washington.  A  popular  "type"  note.  Gem 

New . 1,295.00 

$1  F-224.  Series  of  1896.  Tillman-Morgan.  Small 
red  seal  with  rays.  The  famous  Educational 
note,  one  of  a  group  of  three  designs  (refer  also 
to  the  $2  issue,  F-247  and  F-248,  and  the  $5 
issue,  F-268-270).  On  the  front  is  depicted 
History  Instructing  Youth,  while  on  the  reverse 
are  the  portraits  of  Martha  and  George 
Washington.  The  $1,  $2,  $5  Educational  notes 
represent  the  high  water  mark  in  American 
currency  engraving.  We  offer  a  really  superb 
$1  note  New . 695.00 

$1  F-225.  Series  of  1896.  Bruce-Roberts.  Small  red 
seal  with  rays.  The  second  signature  variety 
among  $1  notes  in  the  Educational  series  Very 
Fine  . 195.00 

$1  F-227.  Series  of  1899  Lyons-Treat.  Blue  seal. 
Gem  New . 225.00 

$1  F-228.  Series  of  1899.  Vernon-Treat.  Blue  seal. 
Gem  New . 225.00 

$1  F-230.  Series  1899.  Napier-McClung.  Blue  seal. 
Gem  New . 225.00 

$1  F-233.  Series  of  1899.  Teehee-Burke.  Blue  seal. 
Gem  New  $225;  Cut  sheet  of  four  pieces  (con¬ 
secutive  serial  numbers)  .  850.00 

$1  F-237.  Series  of  1899.  Speelman-White.  Blue 
seal.  Gem  New  $225:  Cut  sheet  of  four  pieces 
(consecutive  serial  numbers)  .  850.00 

$1  F-237.  Series  of  1923.  Speelman-White.  Blue 
seal.  Last  major  design  among  large  size  $1 
Silver  Certificates.  Gem  New  $89:  Cut  sheet 
of  four  pieces,  Gem  New  345.00 

$1  F-238.  Series  of  1923.  Woods-White  Blue  seal 
Slightly  scarcer  than  the  preceding  note,  but 
as  we  recently  purchased  a  small  group  of 
these  we  pass  them  along  at  the  same  price 
(referring  to  our  Gem  New  listing).  Large  size 
notes  in  general  are  quite  scarce  and  on  to¬ 
day's  market  we  feel  that  many  issues  are 
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undervalued.  Popular  "types"  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  tor  relatively  low  cost,  here  we  go  with 
our  F-238  listing:  Gem  New  $89;  Cut  sheet  of 
tour  (consecutive  serial  numbers)  Gem  New 
$345  Ten  Gem  New  notes,  miscellaneous  ser- 
rial  numbers  a  "put  away"  group  .  .849.00 


$2  F-242.  Series  of  1886.  Rosecrans-FHyatt.  Large 
red  seal.  The  back  of  this  note  is  a  triumph  of 
the  engraver's  art!  Gem  New  ....  1,495.00 


$2  F-247.  Series  of  1896.  Tillman-Morgan.  Small 
red  seal.  We  have  purchased  a  cut  sheet  of 
four  notes,  certainly  one  of  the  earliest- 
numbered  cut  sheets  in  existence,  for  the  serial 
numbers  are  257  through  260.  Each  note  is 
Gem  New.  These  notes  are,  of  course,  from 
the  famous  Educational  Series.  The  front 
depicts  Science  presenting  Steam  and  Electricity 
to  Commerce  and  Manufacture.  The  reverse 
pictures  the  portraits  of  inventors  Robert 
Fulton  and  Samuel  F.B.  Morse.  If  you  want  a 
super  example  of  this  famous  note,  we  have 
just  three  available  as  we  go  to  press.  We  of¬ 
fer  you  a  Gem  New  single  for .  .  .  .3,650.00 


$2  F-251.  Series  of  1899.  Vernon-Treat.  Blue  seal. 
Portrait  of  George  Washington  flanked  by  two 
goddesses  representing  Mechanics  and 
Agriculture.  Gem  New . 695.00 
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$5  F-261.  Series  of  1886.  Rosecrans-Hyatt.  Large 
red  seal.  The  famous  and  beautiful  Silver  Dollar 
note  depicting  on  the  reverse  five  Morgan 
dollars  dated  1 886  (the  obverse  of  one  and  the 
reverse  of  four  others).  Another  note  which 
is  at  the  top  of  the  "most  popular  list"  with 
collectors.  We  have  a  single  Gem  New 
specimen,  and  the  first  check  or  telephone 
reservation  gets  it  for  only . 3,750.00 

$5  F-262.  Series  of  1886.  Rosecrans-FHuston.  Large 
red  seal.  Another  variety  of  the  famous  Silver 
Dollar  note  as  the  preceding.  Like  the 
preceding,  in  Gem  New  grade.  We  have  just 
one  piece  in  stock  for  . 3,750.00 


$5  F-273.  Series  of  1899.  Vernon-Treat.  Blue  seal. 
The  famous  Indian  Chief  note.  The  precise 
identity  of  the  Indian  Chief  has  been  a  matter 
of  debate  among  collectors.  The  Friedberg 
reference  notes  that  it  is  the  portrait  of  Ta-to- 
ka-in-yan-ka,  also  known  as  Running 
Antelope,  a  member  of  the  Oncpapa  tribe  of 
Sioux  Indians.  This  is  one  of  the  most  famous 
of  all  American  notes  and  one  of  the  most 
popular  designs.  Gem  New . 1,795.00 

$5  F-274.  Series  of  1899.  Vernon-McCJung.  Blue 
seal.  Indian  Chief  note  as  preceding.  Gem 
New.  A  superb  specimen . 1,795.00 

$5  F-275.  Series  of  1899.  Napier-McClung.  Blue 
seal.  Another  Indian  Chief  note.  Isn't  the  cur¬ 
rent  listing  a  rather  superb  offering?!  Attrac¬ 
tive  Gem  New . 1,795.00 

$5  F-278.  Series  of  1899.  Teehee-Burke.  Blue  seal. 
Still  another  Indian  Chief  note.  It  may  be  many 
years  until  we  have  a  comparable  listing  of  this 
popular  note  by  varieties.  Gem  New,  an  at¬ 
tractive  specimen  . 1,795.00 

$5  F-280.  Series  of  1899.  Elliot-White.  Blue  seal. 
Indian  Chief  note.  Gem  New .  1,795.00 

$5  F-281.  Series  of  1899.  Speelman-White.  Blue 
seal.  The  last  Indian  Chief  note  in  this  listing. 
Gem  New  .  1,795.00 


$5  F-282.  Series  of  1923.  Speelman-White.  Blue 
seal.  The  famous  Porthole  note,  so-called 
because  of  the  circular  heavy  frame  surround¬ 
ing  the  portrait  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  A  very 
scarce  "type"  note;  only  one  signature  com¬ 
bination  was  issued  for  this  design.  Of  further 
interst  as  the  head  of  Abraham  Lincoln  is 
modeled  after  a  photograph  taken  by  Mathew 
Brady  on  February  9,  1864.  A  superb  Gem 
New  specimen  . 1,795.00 

National  Bank  Notes 

Maine,  Portland.  The  Chapman  National  Bank. 
$5.  F-604.  Third  Charter.  Series  of  1902. 
Napier-Burke.  Chartered  in  1893,  the  bank 
was  liquidated  in  1929.  Fine . 75.00 


Maine,  Portland.  The  First  National  Bank  of 
Portland.  $5.  F-590.  Third  Charter.  Dated 
back.  Series  of  1902.  Lyons-Roberts.  Extremely 
Fine . 150.00 

Massachusetts,  Boston.  The  Blackstone  National 
Bank.  $5.  F-467.  Second  Charter.  Series  of 
1882.  Brown  seal  and  brown  back.  Bruce- 
Wyman.  Chartered  in  1864  and  liquidated  in 
1900.  By  1910  only  $18,350  worth  of  notes 
were  outstanding.  Fine  or  better  .  .  .195.00 

Massachusetts.  Boston.  The  First  Ward  National 
Bank.  $5.  F-472.  Series  of  1882  with  brown 
seal  and  brown  back.  Rosecrans-Nebeker. 
Chartered  in  1873,  liquidated  in  1915.  Fine, 
attractive . 225.00 

Massachusetts,  Boston.  Webster  and  Atlas  Na¬ 
tional  Bank.  $5.  F-598.  Third  Charter,  third 
issue.  Series  of  1902.  Lyons-Roberts.  Very 
Good . 65.00 

Massachusetts,  Newburyport.  The  Mechanicks 
National  Bank.  $2.  F-387.  First  Charter, 
original  series.  Colby-Spinner.  The  famous 
Lazy  2  note,  perhaps  the  best  known  of  all  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  Note  designs.  Chartered  in  1864 
and  liquidated  in  1900,  this  small  bank  had 
just  $6,819  in  notes  outstanding  by  1910.  Of 
the  $2  issue  offered  here,  just  3,600  were 
originally  circulated,  and  probably  no  more 
than  a  few  survive  today.  Nice  Very  Fine,  well 
centered  and  very  bright . 1,950.00 

Massachusetts,  Northampton.  The  Northampton 
National  Bank.  $5.  F-467.  Series  of  1882  with 
brown  seal  and  brown  back.  Bruce-Wyman. 
VG  or  better . 145.00 

Massachusetts,  Salem.  The  Mercantile  National 
Bank.  $50.  F-508.  Bruce-Wyman.  Brown 
back.  Very  Fine.  An  attractive  specimen  from 
the  "Witch  City"  . 1,650.00 


SALOMON  BROTHERS 

Each  summer  Salomon  Brothers,  the  investment 
advisory  firm,  publishes  a  listing  of  performance 
ratings.  The  "Investment  Report  Card,"  published 
last  summer,  the  most  recent  issue,  notes  that 
$1 0,000  invested  in  coins  five  years  earlier  outper¬ 
formed  all  other  categories.  Specifically:  Coins 
$40,979;  Growth  Funds  $27,770;  Qver  the 
Counter  Stocks  $25,499;  Growth  and  Income 
Funds  $23,365;  Gold  $21,278;  Silver  $19,907; 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  Stocks  $18,880;  Gems 
$18,469;  Chinese  Ceramics  $18,257;  Platinum 
$17,832;  Money  Market  Funds  $1 7,774;  Income 
Funds  $17,628;  U.S.  Government  Short-Term 
Funds  $17,248;  Treasury  Bonds  $16,149;  Yankee 
Bonds  $1 6,031 ...  all  the  way  down  to  diamonds 
$9048.  On  a  three-year  basis  $10,000  invested  in 
coins  yielded  $1 1 ,836,  according  to  the  Salomon 
report,  a  performance  topped  by  a  number  of 
other  categories,  especially  by  Over  the  Counter 
Stocks  which  in  three  years  yielded  $20,671 .  Coins 
were  not  a  good  short-term  investment,  the  report 
noted,  with  coins  purchased  one  year  ago  for 
$1 0,000  being  worth  $8,927  and  with  those  pur¬ 
chased  six  months  ago  being  worth  $7,457. 

The  Salomon  report  reinforces  what  most  of  our 
readers  have  known  for  a  long  time:  as  a  long  term 
investment  rare  coins  have  had  few  if  any  equals. 
Coins  bought  today  and  sold  tomorrow,  however, 
are  not  apt  to  return  profits,  except  for  the  dealers 
buying  and  selling  them! 
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Possibly  Unique 

New  Hampshire  First  Charter  Sheet 
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New  Hampshire,  Concord.  Sheet  of  four  First 
Charter  notes  on  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Concord,  New  Hampshire.  Contains  four 
notes,  three  examples  of  F-380  (Colby-Spinner 
signatures,  small  red  seal  with  rays)  and,  at  the 
bottom,  one  example  of  F-387,  the  famous 
Lazy  2  issue.  The  serial  number  of  the  sheet 
is  3091,  with  plate  letters  A,  B,  C,  and,  for  the 
$2  note,  A.  Just  3,100  such  sheets  were  issued. 
So  far  as  is  known,  the  present  sheet,  in  Very 
Fine  to  Extremely  Fine  condition,  with  close¬ 
ly  trimmed  borders,  is  the  only  known  First- 


Charter  national  bank  note  sheet  in  existence 
for  any  bank  in  the  state  of  New  Hampshire. 

It  formerly  belonged  to  Amon  Carter,  |r.  The 
notes  are  crisp  and  bright.  There  is  an  ink  er- 
rosion  hole  at  the  signature  on  the  second 
note.  Perhaps  a  discussion  on  the  condition 
is  moot,  for  anyone  specializing  in  New 
Hampshire  bank  notes  will  find  this  is  the 
ultimate  item,  and  since  only  one  is  known 
to  exist,  the  condition  isn't  important!  A  simply 
superb  specimen .  12,750.00 
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Rhode  Island,  Providence.  The  Mechanics  Na¬ 
tional  Bank.  $5.  F-598.  Series  of  1902.  Un¬ 
dated  back.  Lyons-Roberts.  Gem  New.  A 
superb  note! . 495.00 

Vermont.  This  listing  commences  a  very  exten¬ 
sive  offering  of  Vermont  notes.  We  will  make 
you  the  following  offer,  in  case  you  live  in  Ver¬ 
mont,  vacation  there,  or  otherwise  have  an  in¬ 
terest  in  Vermont  and  its  currency.  Buy  any 
three  notes  from  the  following  listing  and  take 
a  10%  discount!  Buy  ten  or  more  notes  and 
take  a  20%  discount!  This  offering  is  such  that 
on  a  number  of  pieces  we  probably  will  be 
doing  well  to  get  our  money  back,  but  for  you 
ij  represents  a  marvelous  opportunity.  Scan  the 
listing  carefully.  The  first  note: 


Vermont,  Barre.  The  National  Bank  of  Barre. 
$50.  F-513.  Second  Charter,  brown  back. 
Rosecrans-Nebecker.  Unlisted  in  Hickman- 
Oakes.  (The  only  $50  notes  on  that  bank  listed 
in  that  reference  are  the  Second  Charter,  dated 
back  issues).  Good  to  Very  Good.  Probably 
very  rare . 975.00 

Vermont,  Bellows  Falls.  The  National  Bank  of 
Bellows  Falls.  $5.  F-598.  Third  Charter,  series 
of  1902,  undated  back.  Lyons-Roberts. 
Organized  on  June  12,  1866,  continued  in 
business  until  1 934  when  it  went  into  receiver¬ 
ship.  Good,  fairly  dirty  but  intact  $49;  Good- 
Very  Good  . 79.00 

Vermont,  Bellows  Falls.  The  National  Bank  of 
Bellows  Falls.  $10.  F-482.  Second  Charter, 
brown  back.  Rosecrans-lordan.  Nice  Fine, 
bright  colors . 375.00 

Vermont,  Bellows  Falls.  $10.  F-624.  Third 
Charter,  third  issue,  undated  back.  Lyons- 
Roberts.  On  casual  inspection  the  note  looks 
nearly  New,  but  in  our  opinion  it  has  been 
starched.  In  any  event,  the  overall  appearance 
is  quite  pleasing,  the  note  is  crisp,  but  we  will 
grade  and  price  it  as  Very  Fine.  Your  satisfac¬ 
tion,  of  course,  is  guaranteed . 135.00 

Vermont,  Bennington.  The  First  National  Bank 
of  Bennington.  $5.  F-598.  Series  of  1902,  un¬ 
dated  back.  Lyons-Roberts.  VF . 175.00 

Vermont,  Brandon.  The  Brandon  National  Bank. 
$1.  F-380.  First  Charter,  original  series.  Colby- 
Spinner.  This  bank  was  organized  on  March 
26,  1864  and  continued  in  business  until 
placed  into  receivership  in  1933.  Good  or  a 
bit  better.  Some  discoloration,  but  basically  in¬ 
tact.  Satisfaction  guaranteed . 350.00 

Vermont,  Brandon.  The  First  National  Bank.  $5. 

F-598.  Third  Charter,  third  issue  with  undated 
back.  Lyons-Roberts.  Good-Very  Good  $145; 
Fine . 295.00 

Vermont,  Brattleboro.  The  Peoples  National 
Bank.  $5.  f-474.  Second  Charter,  series  of 
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1882  with  brown  seal  and  brown  back. 
Tillman-Morgan.  Chartered  on  October  16, 
1875,  this  bank  consolidated  with  the  Vermont 
National  Bank  of  Brattleboro  on  january  2, 
1923.  Nice  Fine . 275.00 

Vermont,  Brattleboro.  The  Peoples  National 
Bank.  $5.  F-534.  Second  Charter,  series  of 
1882  with  1882-1908  on  back.  Scarce  type 
note.  Very  Good  . 145.00 


Vermont,  Burlington.  The  Howard  National 
Bank.  $10.  F-484.  Second  Charter,  brown 
back.  Rosecrans-Huston.  Fine . 350.00 

Vermont,  Burlington.  The  Howard  National 
Bank.  $10.  F-627.  Third  Charter,  series  of  1902 
with  undated  back.  Vernon-McClung.  Very 
Good . 95.00 

Vermont,  Derby  Line.  The  National  Bank  of  Der¬ 
by  Line.  $1.  F-380.  First  Charter.  Original 
series.  Colby-Spinner.  Very  Good,  a  rarity  in 
this  grade  . 475.00 

Vermont,  Hyde  Park.  The  Lamoille  County  Na¬ 
tional  Bank.  $1.  F-380.  First  Charter,  original 
series.  Colby-Spinner.  Very  Good.  475.00 


Vermont,  Island  Pond.  The  Island  Pond  National 
Bank.  $10.  F-627.  Third  Charter  series  of  1902 
with  undated  back.  Vernon-McClung.  About 
Good.  A  bit  ratty,  but  cleaner  than  one  might 
expect  for  this  grade.  A  rare  note  from  an 
obscure  small  bank . 95.00 

Vermont,  Newport.  The  National  Bank  of 
Newport.  $5.  F-605.  Third  Charter,  series  of 
1902  with  undated  back.  Parker-Burke.  About 
Good . 95.00 

Vermont,  Wells  River.  The  National  Bank  of 
Newbury.  $5.  F-468.  Second  Charter,  brown 
seal  and  brown  back.  Bruce-Jordan.  This  bank 
was  chartered  in  1865.  The  name  was  changed 
to  The  National  Bank  of  Newbury  at  Wells 
River  on  May  20,  1905  (see  following  listing). 
Very  Good  . 195.00 

Vermont,  Wells  River.  The  National  Bank  of 
Newbury  at  Wells  River.  $5.  F-598.  Third 
Charter,  series  of  1902  with  undated  back. 
Lyons-Roberts.  Very  Good  . 75.00 

Vermont,  Wells  River.  The  National  Bank  of 
Newbury  at  Wells  River.  $10.  F-624.  Third 
Charter,  series  of  1902  with  undated  back. 
Very  Good . 65.00 

Vermont,  White  River  (unction,  the  First  Na¬ 
tional  Bank.  $5.  F-619.  Third  Charter,  series 
of  1902  with  dated  back.  Vernon-McClung. 
Very  Good  . 275.00 

Vermont,  White  River  (unction.  The  First  Na¬ 
tional  Bank.  $10.  F-627.  Third  Charter,  series 
of  1902  with  undated  back.  Vernon-McClung. 
Very  Good  $165;  Fine . 225.00 

Vermont,  White  River  (unction.  The  National 
Bank  of  White  River  (unction.  $5.  F-469. 

Rosecranvlordan.  Very  Good . 249.00 


THANK  YOU  FOR  YOUR  BUSINFSS! 


Vermont,  Woodstock.  The  Woodstock  National 
Bank.  $1.  F-380.  First  Charter.  Original  series. 
Colby-Spinner.  We  have  three  notes.  The 
serial  numbers  indicate  that  these  were  kept 
together  for  many  years,  or  else  their  gather¬ 
ing  in  modern  times  is  a  remarkable  coin¬ 
cidence.  The  first  is  VG  and  bears  serial 
number  1630  and  plate  letter  C  $325;  the  sec¬ 
ond  is  Very  Fine  and  also  bears  the  serial 
number  1630  but  plate  letter  A  (from  the  same 
sheet  as  the  preceding  note)  $675;  the  third 
note  is  likewise  Very  Fine  but  bears  serial 
number  1629  and  plate  letter  A  .  .  .  .675.00 


Vermont,  Woodstock.  The  Woodstock  National 
Bank.  $2.  F-387.  First  Charter.  Original  series. 
Colby-Spinner.  The  famous  Lazy  2  note.  A 
crisp  and  colorful  Very  Fine  . 1,450.00 

Federal  Reserve  Notes 

$5  F-887.  Series  of  1914,  blue  seal.  Dallas.  White- 
Mellon.  Gem  New . 139.00 


National  Gold  Bank  Notes  of  California 


$5.  F-1136.  First  National  Gold  Bank,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  1870.  A  breathtakingly  beautiful,  superb 
AU  note  of  extraordinary  sharpness.  "Impossi¬ 
ble”  note  in  this  condition.  These  and  related 
notes  saw  extensive  circulation  in  the  West, 
with  the  result  that  most  specimens  seen  to¬ 
day  are  in  very  low  condition.  Indeed,  the 
Friedberg  reference  prices  them  only  in  Fair 
and  Very  Good!  Even  a  nice  Fine  note  would 
be  a  rarity. 

The  appeal  of  these  notes  in  general  is 
heightened  by  their  connection  with  the 
California  Gold  Rush.  The  reverse  depicts  a 
group  of  United  States  gold  coins  of  various 
issues  and  denominations  from  the  gold  dollar 
through  the  double  eagle.  A  marvelous  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  connoisseur,  the  specialist,  or  the 
client  who  enjoys  notes  which  are  beautiful, 
historic,  romantic,  and  rare!  . 8,950.00 

Hivtofi.  .il  not!'  Fm.int  mg  un  Empire  gives  ,»  brief  rtesr  ri[v 
linn  of  the  urg.im/.ihnn  of  this  p.irlirtil.ir  fin.rnr  i.il  institution: 


"Within  o  few  months  following  the  enactment  of  the  na 
tional  gold  hank  law,  a  group  of  San  Francisco  capitalists  set 
about  to  see  if  sufficient  support  could  be  obtained  for  the 
organization  of  a  national  gold  bank  in  that  city.  In  September 
IH70.  lames  Phelan,  Peter  Donohue,  and  their  associates  took 
the  necessary  steps  to  apply  for  a  national  gold  bank  charter. 
It  was  planned  that  the  bank  should  have  a  capital  stock  of 
$1,000,000,  which  sum.  large  for  that  date,  was  subscribed 
without  difficulty.  The  entire  amount  of  its  capital  slock  was 
invested  in  government  bonds  and  was  deposited  with  the 
United  States  treasurer,  thus  enabling  the  bank  to  place 
$800,000  of  gold  bank  notes  in  circulation  [per  the  percen¬ 
tage  specified  by  law).  A  charter  was  received  from  the  comp¬ 
troller  of  the  currency  on  December  1 1,  and  the  doors  of  the 
new  bank,  the  first  financial  institution  in  California  to  be 
chartered  under  a  federal  law.  swung  open  to  the  public  on 
lanuary  1,  1871.  The  banking  offices  were  located  at  The 
northwest  corner  of  Montgomery  and  Sacramento  streets  in 
quarters  previously  occupied  by  Parrott  X  Company.  The  first 
consignment  of  gold  bank  notes  arrived  in  March  1871 .  They 
were  immediately  placed  in  circulation,  at  least  so  far  as  possi¬ 
ble.  These  gold  notes,  however,  encountered  some  opposi¬ 
tion  To  many  Californians,  the  establishment  of  a  national 
gold  bank  appeared  to  be  a  radical  innovation  and  an  ex¬ 
periment  of  doubtful  expediency.  Californians  had  been 
reared  on  a  metallic  monetary  system.  They  had  also  been 
accustomed  to  purchase  greenbacks  at  a  discount.  Conse¬ 
quently,  they  hesitated  at  first  to  receive  the  notes  of  the  Fi  rst 
National  Gold  Bank  at  par.  As  the  San  Francisco  Evening 
Bulletin  declared,  ‘It  is  a  new  thing  to  see  a  paper  dollar  which 
did  not  tell  a  lie  on  its  face.  But  here  were  paper  dollars 
without  fiction  or  a  falsehood.  They  not  only  had  the  color 
of  gold  but  they  could  be  exchanged  for  gold  at  pleasure.' 

"The  notes  gradually  worked  their  way  into  circulation,  and 
as  the  people  came  to  recognize  them  as  being  a  medium 
of  exchange  different  from  the  greenbacks,  they  were  ac¬ 
cepted  more  and  more  generally.  On  March  S,  1884,  the  First 
National  Gold  Bank  of  San  Francisco  dropped  the  word  'gold' 
from  its  title,  and  became  the  First  National  Bank  of  that  ci- 
tv  "The  text  goes  on  to  say  that  the  bank  subsequently 
underwent  mergers  and  became  a  part  of  what  later  was 
known  as  the  Crocker  Bank  [still  in  existence  today). 


$5.  F-1 138.  National  Gold  Bank  of  D.O.  Mills  and 
Company,  Sacramento.  1872.  This  piece  is  a 
gorgeous  AU  issue,  closely  trimmed  at  the  top, 
may  well  be  the  finest  condition  note  known 
on  this  hank.  We  have  never  seen  any  note 
which  even  closely  approaches  this  one  so  far 
as  condition  is  concerned. 

The  note  offered  here  is  believed  to  be  the 
finest  known  specimen  in  existence  today  of 
those  issued  by  the  National  Gold  Bank  of 
D  O.  Mills  &  Co.  Sacramento  10,750.00 

Darius  Ogden  Mills,  born  in  1825  in  North  Salem,  New 
York,  arrived  in  Sacramento  in  the  autumn  of  1849  with,  it 
wa».  said  only  $40  in  cash.  Drawing  on  his  earlier  financial 
experience  as  a  banker  in  Buffalo  (New  York),  he  soon 
entered  that  profession  in  the  Golden  State.  By  Inly  1850  the 
firm  of  D  O  Mills  &  Company  Bankers,  was  established. 
Branches  were  set  up  in  several  mining  towns  That  in  Co¬ 
lumbia.  California  handled  more  than  $55  000  000  worth  of 
gold  dust  during  the  nine  years  of  its  existence’  In  1872  the 
name  of  the  banking  venture  was  changed  to  the  National 
Gold  Bank  of  DO.  Mills  &  Company  (further  changed  in  1881 
to  simply  the’  National  Bank  of  D  O  Mills  &  Company)  Dur- 
ing  the  time  in  question  the  firm  condue  It'd  its  affairs  prof 
itably  and  earned  a  good  reputation  among  (  alifornia  citizens 

This  and  other  National  Gold  Bank  Note's  were  the  re'sult 
of  the  introduction  of  the  national  banking  system  into  (  alitor 
ma  following  the*  passage  e*t  a  congressional  act  on  |ul\  12 
1870  This  legislation  provider!  for  the  me  orporation  of  na 
tional  gold  banks  authorized  to  issue*  e  urrene  y  re*dee*mable 
only  in  go/d  e  o m  on  elemanel  frnane  rng  .in  / mpere  the*  history 
of  banking  in  (  alifornia  from  whu  h  e  ertaln  of  this  informa 
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tion  is  derived,  notes  that:  "For  every  $100  in  the  United  States 
bonds  deposited  [by  the  banks]  with  the  Treasury  Department, 
$80  worth  of  these  'national  gold  bank  notes'  could  be  issued. 
But  no  national  gold  bank  was  permitted  to  have  more  than 
$1 ,000,000  worth  of  note*  in  circulation,  and  it  was  required 
always  to  keep  on  hand  a  fund  of  gold  and  silver  coin  of  not 
less  than  25  percent  of  its  outstanding  circulation  as  a  redemp¬ 
tion  fund.  The  notes  of  the  national  gold  banks  were  printed 
on  yellow  paper  and  were  redeemable  only  at  the  counter 
of  the  bank  that  issued  them.  They  were  made  receivable  at 
par  by  all  other  national  gold  banks 

"During  1870-1884,  which  marks  the  period  of  life  of  all 
the  national  gold  banks,  there  was  issued  an  amount  of  na¬ 
tional  gold  bank  notes  aggregating  $3,465,240.  At  first,  the 
Californians  used  the  national  gold  bank  notes  in  making 
remittances  to  the  eastern  parts  of  the  United  States  under 
the  impression  that,  like  the  bank  notes  issued  by  the  national 
currency  banks,  they  would  be  accepted  at  par  in  those  com¬ 
munities.  That,  however,  was  not  the  case,  because  they  were 
redeemable  only  at  the  counter  of  the  issuing  bank,  and  were 
receivable  at  par  only  by  other  national  gold  banks.  There 
were  no  national  gold  banks  in  New  York  City,  and  as  con¬ 
sequence  the  gold  bank  notes,  when  they  arrived  in  New 
York,  were  sold  to  brokers  at  discount...  They  therefore  pro¬ 
ved  to  be  an  expensive  means  of  making  New  York  pay/nents, 
and  their  use  for  that  purpose  was  soon  discontinued..." 


Gold  Certificates 


O'f  iiltni  i  tlis 


B  DID  £Din 


$100  F-1215.  Series  of  1922.  Speelman-White. 
Small  red  seal.  Gem  New.  A  sharp,  crisp,  and 
bright  example  of  this  historically  important 
and  very  romantic  note .  1,795.00 


Small  Size  U.S.  Currency 

Uncut  sheet  of  12  notes,  as  issued,  series  of 
1928C  $1  Silver  Certificates.  F-1603.  Gem 
New.  A  superb  sheet,  formerly  owned  by 
Amon  Carter,  |r.  Gene  Hessler,  in  his  The 
Comprehensive  Catalog  of  United  States  Paper 
Money,  notes  that  just  1 1  of  these  sheets  were 
delivered,  and  only  seven  are  known  today. 
It  may  be  a  long  time  before  another  sheet  of 
this  quality  is  offered.  A  superb  find  for  the 
specialist  . 12,500.00 

Uncut  sheet  of  12  notes,  as  issued,  series  of 
1928-D  Silver  Certificates.  F-1604.  Hessler 
states  that  60  sheets  were  delivered,  of  which 
20  are  known  today.  The  first  offering  is  of  a 
New  sheet,  with  a  light  vertical  fold  down  the 
middle,  not  affecting  the  individual  notes.  In¬ 
dividually,  the  notes  grade  Gem  New  with  the 
exception  of  two  which  grade  Choice  New. 
Formerly  owned  by  Amon  Carter,  )r.  $2,950; 
Gem  New,  a  simply  superb  sheet,  also  from 
the  incomparable  currency  collection  of  Amon 
Carter,  Jr . 4,750.00 

$1  F-1611.  Individual  notes.  Series  1935-B.  julian- 
Vinson.  We  have  ju-st  purchased  an  original 
pack  of  100  notes,  Gem  New  condition,  and 
offer  them  as  follows:  single  note  $9;  five  or 
more  notes,  each . 7.00 


F72CQ0058  8 
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"The  sheet  of  sheets"  among  small-size  $1  notes. 
Series  of  1928E,  Julian-Morgenthau,  F-1605. 

This  sheet  is  the  "key"  to  the  small  note  series. 
Individual  notes  of  the  Gem  New  quality  of¬ 
fered  here  have  sold  for  close  to  $2,000  each 
on  occasion.  Gene  Hessler  states  that  but  25 
of  these  sheets  were  delivered,  of  which  on¬ 
ly  seven  are  known  to  exist  today.  If  you  want 
something  truly  "special,"  the  "rarest  of  the 
rare"  among  $1  sheets,  telephone  or  write  for 
this  beauty.  Formerly  owned  by  Amon  Carter, 
I ' . 16,750.00 


$1  F-2300.  These  notes,  bearing  a  special  brown 
seal,  were  prepared  with  the  word  HAWAII 
overprinted  on  the  front  and  the  back  for  use 
among  the  inhabitants  and  military  personnel 
located  on  the  Hawaiian  islands.  The  govern¬ 
ment  thought  that  should  Hawaii  fall  into 
Japanese  hands,  by  decree  these  overprinted 
notes  could  be  invalidated.  Today  the  over¬ 


prints  remain  an  interesting  chapter  in  World 
War  II  history.  We  have  on  hand  slightly  over 
100  Gem  New  $1  notes.  The  price  on  these 
is  rising,  so  this  may  be  the  last  issue  of  the 
Rare  Coin  Reveiw  in  which  we  can  offer  them 
for,  each  $49,  or  a  group  of  ten  consecutive 
serial  numbers  for  .  475.00 
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Taking  "The  Water  Cure" 


Presently  a  private  residence,  the  above  structure  still  bears  its  Lake  House  sign  from  use  during  the  late  nineteenth  century.  Earlier,  the 
building  edifice  was  headquarters  for  the  Maine  Hygienic  Institute  operated  by  Dr.  W.P.  Shattuck.  This  photograph,  taken  on  October  29, 
1983,  shows  the  present  owner  (L.  Rexford  Rounds,  III)  and  Q.  David  Bowers  standing  on  the  front  lawn. 


Saturday,  October  29th,  dawned  a  gray  autumn 
day.  Brilliant  fall  foilage,  the  magnet  that  annual¬ 
ly  draws  thousands  of  tourists  to  New  Hampshire, 
had  passed  its  peak  but,  for  some  reason,  many 
trees  were  still  wrapped  in  shades  of  orange,  red, 
and  yellow.  The  tourists,  however,  had  long 
departed  to  Boston  and  other  areas  to  the  south. 
Ahead  was  an  interesting  day— a  trip  across  the 
New  Hampshire  border  to  a  small  town  in  nor¬ 
thern  Maine.  Earlier  in  the  week  I  had  a  nice 
telephone  conversation  with  Margaret  Sawyer, 
local  historian  in  Waterford.  Yes,  in  the  town  of 
Waterford  there  were  some  buildings  pertaining 
to  my  interests  and,  yes,  she  knew  the  current 
owner— L.  Rexford  Rounds,  proprietor  of  the  local 
general  store.  A  telephone  call  to  Mr.  Rounds, 
whose  full  name  is  Lawrence  Rexford  Rounds,  III, 
resulted  in  an  invitation  to  visit.  But,  I  am  getting 
ahead  of  myself.  First,  let's  go  back  in  time: 

Quite  a  few  years  ago  I  formed  an  interest  in 
United  States  large  cents  and  other  coins  with 
counterstamps  on  them.  While  some  of  these  bore 
just  stray  letters  or  initials,  no  longer  identifiable 
or  traceable  to  a  specific  individual,  others  had 
names  and  addresses  imprinted.  Many  counter¬ 
stamps  were  one-of-a-kind  in  my  collection,  but 
others  turned  up  with  some  frequency.  Even  the 
commoner  issues  were  apt  to  have  an  air  of 
mystery  to  them.  For  example,  the  stamp  USE 
C.G.G.  &  G.G.G.G.  was  one  of  the  most  plen¬ 


tiful,  and  yet  it  has  never  been  determined  what 
these  repeated  letters  stand  for.  Goddard's  Goose 
Grease  and  Goddard's  Great  Goose  Grease  was 
a  suggestion  of  Maurice  M.  Gould,  from  whom 
I  bought  a  fine  collection  of  counterstamped  large 
cents  around  1958.  Others  have  suggested  that 
instead  of  Goddard  the  proprietor  was  Goselin  or 
Gosselin.  Probably  some  day  someone  will  find 
an  old  almanac,  newspaper  clipping,  or  trade 
directory  with  an  advertisement  for  the  mysterious 
G  product,  and  all  will  be  explained! 

Another  common  counterstamp,  in  fact  one  of 
those  most  often  seen,  is  that  with  VOTE  THE 
LAND  FREE  on  different  coins,  especially  large 
cents.  These  have  an  explanation;  they  were  used 
in  1848  a s  part  of  the  Free  Soil  Party's  presiden¬ 
tial  campaign.  In  Baltimore,  Maryland,  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  Houck's  Panacea,  a  patent  medicine, 
advertised  heavily  on  coins  of  the  early  nineteenth 
century,  with  their  counterstamps  on  Capped  Bust 
type  half  dollars  being  particularly  prevalent. 

While  the  coins  which  received  counterstamps 
are  interesting,  the  greatest  fascination  lies  with 
deciphering  the  counterstamps  themselves.  The 
counterstamped  legends  are  what  popular  radio 
personality  Paul  Harvey  might  call  "the  rest  of  the 
story."  And  so  it  is  with  the  subject  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  article,  the  fairly  plentiful,  yet  quite  intrigu¬ 
ing,  counterstamp:  DR.  SHATTUCK'S  WATER 
CURE,  WATERFORD,  ME.  This  stamp  appears  on 
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KNOWN  SHATTUCK  COUNTERSTAMPS 

The  following  counterstamps  represent 
examples  seen  by  the  writer,  reported  by 
Russell  Rulau,  or  reported  by  Gregory  G. 
Brunk  (who  has  been  keeping  track  of 
various  counterstamp  issues).  Undoubted¬ 
ly,  numerous  other  varieties  exist,  but  this 
will  serve  as  a  beginning  listing. 

*  1824  Cent 

*  1831  Cent 

*  1835  Cent 

*  1846  Cent 

*  1884  Cent 

*  1843  Quarter 

*  1853  Arrows  quarter 

*  1864  Quarter 

*  1855  Quarter 

*  1856  Quarter 

*  1857  Quarter 

*  1858  Quarter 

*  1853  Half  Dollar 
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Top:  A  nineteenth  century  photograph  of  Dr.  Shat- 
tuck's  Maine  Hygienic  Institute  buildings.  To  the  left 
is  the  structure  which  later  became  the  Lake  House,  a 
hotel.  Slightly  to  the  right  of  the  building,  and  mostly 
obscured  by  trees,  is  what  seems  to  be  a  three-story 
gazebo  or  pavilion  (no  sign  of  which  remained  when 
the  author  visited  in  1983).  To  the  right  side  of  the 
photograph  is  the  structure  later  referred  to  as  the  An¬ 
nex,  also  part  of  the  Maine  Hygienic  Institute. 

Left:  Another  early  view  of  the  Maine  Hygienic  In¬ 
stitute  buildings.  The  three-story  gazebo  is  more  prom¬ 
inent  in  this  photograph.  (Photographs  courtesy  of  L. 
Rexford  Rounds,  III) 


a  wide  variety  of  coins.  Russell  Rulau,  in  his  ex¬ 
cellent  reference  United  States  Merchant  Tokens 
1845-1860,  notes  this  counterstamp  occurs  on 
various  United  States  large  cents,  an  1853  half 
dollar,  and  Liberty  seated  quarters  of  1 843,  1 853, 
1854,  1856,  and  1857.  A  companion  volume  by 
Russell  Rulau,  United  States  Trade  Tokens 
1866-1889 ,  lists  a  similar  counterstamp  on  a  large 
cent  with  the  additional  counterstamp  of  another 
person:  G.F.  FISHER,  1879. 

Last  summer,  while  "antiquing”  with  a  car  full 
of  passengers,  I  happened  to  come  upon  Water¬ 
ford,  Maine  by  pure  chance.  It  is  located  in  that 
section  of  Maine  in  which  towns  have  exotic 
foreign  names,  including  China,  Poland,  Norway, 
Denmark,  and  Naples.  All  of  a  sudden  there  was 
a  sign:  WATERFORD.  My  memory  cells  readjusted 
themselves,  and  I  remembered  the  Dr.  Shattuck's 
counterstamp— Waterford,  Maine.  Could  there  be 
any  traces  of  Dr.  Shattuck?  It  was  late  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  so  the  best  I  could  do  at  the  time  was  to 
check  a  local  telephone  directory  to  see  if  any 
Shattuck  listings  were  therein.  I  had  fleeting 
dreams  of  buying  directly  from  a  descendant  the 
original  punches  used  to  counterstamp  coins  plus 
a  cigar  box  full  of  counterstamped  but  never 
issued  large  cents!  The  fancy  disappeared  when 
riffling  through  the  directory  pages  yielded 
nothing.  Nor  did  the  name  "Shattuck"  appear  on 
any  mailboxes  or  stores  that  I  saw  during  the  drive. 
Waterford  was  not  forgotten,  and  I  resolved  to  dig 
into  the  matter  further. 

My  research  library  can  be  best  described  as 
eclectic.  There  is  neither  rhyme  nor  reason  to 
many  of  the  things  I  have.  If  there  is  a  common 
theme  it  is  history.  Many  of  the  volumes  are  en¬ 
cyclopedias,  trade  directories,  reference  books, 
and  curiosa  from  the  early  twentieth  century  and 
before. 

On  a  shelf  I  found  a  copy  of  the  Maine  Business 
Directory  for  1874-1875.  Several  pages  were 
devoted  to  the  heading  "Physicians."  Lo  and 
behold,  under  Waterford  the  following  listing  ap¬ 
peared:  "Shattuck,  W.  P.  (hydro.),  Waterford." 
So,  Dr.  Shattuck  was  a  physician— assuming  that 
this  was  the  Dr.  Shattuck  as  memorialized  on 
counterstamped  coins— and  in  1874  he  was  liv¬ 
ing  in  Waterford.  How  long  had  he  been  in  prac¬ 
tice?  The  directory  didn't  say.  Scanning  several 
other  Maine  and  New  England  business  direc¬ 
tories  I  found  that  the  mysterious  doctor  was  in¬ 
cluded  in  only  a  few  scattered  listings,  none  of 
them  very  early.  Why,  then,  were  Liberty  seated 
coins  of  the  1850s  counterstamped?  I  then 
remembered  that  specie  payments— hard 
money— had  been  suspended  by  the  government 
early  in  the  Civil  War  due  to  widespread  hoar¬ 
ding.  From  1861  until  the  mid-1870s  there  was 
scarcely  a  single  silver  coin  to  be  seen  in  circula¬ 
tion.  Then  in  the  1870s,  Liberty  seated  quarters 
and  millions  of  other  coins  were  released  from 
Treasury  vaults  and  were  put  into  circulation  once 
again.  I  concluded  that  Dr.  Shattuck  either 
counterstamped  his  coins  prior  to  1861  or  did  this 
and,  additionally,  stamped  coins  beginning  in  the 
mid-1870s.  It  would  not  have  been  possible  to 
have  counterstamped  current  coins  during  the 
period  1861-1873. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  large  cents.  In  the 
1870s,  when  specie  payments  were  resumed, 
large  cents  weren't  in  circulation.  In  fact,  follow¬ 
ing  the  discontinuation  of  large  cents  in  1857,  they 
rapidly  became  scarce  in  circulation.  Immediately 
after  the  Civil  War  they  were  seldom  seen.  They 
weren't  expensive,  however,  and  numerous  peo¬ 
ple  had  quantities  of  them  saved  as  novelties. 
Counterstamping  of  large  cents  did  occur  at  later 
dates,  with  Dr.  G.G.  Wilkins  (of  Pittsfield,  New 
Hampshire)  counterstamping  numerous  pieces 


with  the  date  1876.  The  previously-mentioned 
G.F.  FISHER,  1879  counterstamp  on  a  coin 
already  bearing  the  Shattuck  stamp  indicates  that 
this  may  have  been  done  in  Shattuck's  instance 
as  well.  Who  was  Fisher?  The  name  thus  far  has 
eluded  me.  Perhaps  he  was  associated  with  Dr. 
Shattuck.  It  would  seem  strange  that  he  would 
"share  the  billing"  on  a  large  cent  that  had  already 
been  counterstamped  if  he  sought  only  to 
publicize  his  own  name.  It  would  have  been 
simpler  to  have  picked  a  perfect  coin.  So,  there 
was  probably  some  connection. 

The  next  piece  in  the  puzzle  fit  in  place  when 
on  October  23rd  I  attended  the  Maine  Antiquarian 
Booksellers'  annual  convention  held  at  the  Holi¬ 
day  Inn,  Portland,  Maine.  After  spending  an  hour 
or  two  perusing  various  offerings  I  came  upon  the 
display  of  Bunkhouse  Books,  Gardiner,  Maine, 
tucked  away  in  a  corner,  just  to  the  left  of  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  show.  Bunkhouse  Books,  it  quickly 
became  apparent,  specialized  in  Maine  history. 
Literally  hundreds  of  different  volumes  were  on 
view. 

"Do  you  have  anything  pertaining  to  Water¬ 
ford?"  I  asked.  "Yes,  there  are  two  books  on  the 
town,  here  they  are,"  was  the  reply.  $93  later  I 
possessed  the  History  of  Waterford,  Maine 
1 775-1875,  a  book  long  out  of  print,  and  the  more 
recent  companion  volume,  Waterford,  Maine 
1875-1976.  It  was  the  latter  volume  that  contained 
the  name  of  Margaret  Sawyer,  town  historian, 
which  led  to  my  sequence  of  telephone  calls  and, 
eventually,  my  trip  to  Waterford.  But,  again,  I'm 
getting  ahead  of  the  story. 

A  perusal  of  the  earlier  volume  turned  up 
several  entries  under  "Dr.  Shattuck."  Curiously, 
his  first  name  or  initials  did  not  appear.  He  was 
simply  and  completely  "Dr.  Shattuck."  It  was 
revealed  that  he  was  the  owner  of  a  property 
described  as  L.6,  R.6  in  1875,  a  plot  of  land  that 
had  belonged  to  Eli  Longley  in  1797.  He  may  have 
been  of  the  Universalist  faith,  or  else  he  was  a 
simply  a  lesser  to  those  seeking  places  to  hold 
public  gatherings,  for  a  few  paragraphs  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  Universalist  Church,  formed  in  that 
town  in  1830,  noted: 

"Nothing  further  than  organization  was  effec¬ 
tive  until  1832,  when  the  society  voted  to  hire 
Brown's  Hall  (in  Dr.  Shattuck's  house),  as  a  place 
of  meeting.  Preaching  services  were  held  there 
much  of  the  time  until  1844." 

It  wasn't  clear  whether  Brown's  Hall  was  a  part 
of  Dr.  Shattuck's  house  in  1832,  or  whether  in 
1875  (when  the  book  was  written)  the  structure 
was  known  as  Dr.  Shattuck's  house,  but  earlier, 
in  1832,  it  was  Brown's  Hall.  The  latter  seems  to 
be  the  more  probable. 

Then  came  some  pay  dirt.  A  few  pages  were 
devoted  to  hotels  in  Waterford: 

"Naturally  the  crowds  of  teamsters  and  the 
business  and  pleasure  travel  demanded  extensive 
hotel  accommodations;  of  these  in  Waterford  I 
[the  author  of  the  1875  chronicle]  will  briefly 
speak. 

"Although  Mr.  Longley  was  the  only  man  in 
Waterford  who  hung  out  a  sign  until  1817,  he  was 
not  the  only  hotel  keeper  in  town.  Every  man  was 
liable  to  be  called  upon  to  entertain  travelers. 
Besides  the  stream  of  [tourists]  there  were  crowds 
of  speculators,  land  agents,  proprietors,  and 
market  men  constantly  on  the  road... 

"After  the  death  of  Peter  Warren  (who  had  pur¬ 
chased  in  1817  the  old  tavern  of  Eli  Longley), 
Dominicus  Frost,  Henry  Houghton,  William 
Brown,  and  George  Kimball  were  proprietors.  In 
1847  the  house  was  converted  into  a  hydropathic 
institution  under  the  care  of  Prof.  Calvin  Farrar, 
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A.M.,  who  was  followed  by  Dr.  Prescott,  and  he 
in  turn  by  Dr.  Shattuck,  who  now  owns  and  has 
charge  of  it.  It  is  now  known  as  the  Maine 
Hygienic  Institute.  It  is  now  exclusively  a  hospital 
for  lady  patients.  The  treatment  is  eclectic." 

A  few  pages  further  there  was  an  enumeration 
of  doctors  in  Waterford.  Although  Farrar  was  not 
mentioned  again,  Prescott  and  Shattuck  were: 

"Dr.  Prescott,  hydropathic,  Dr.  Goodenow, 
Thomsonian,  practiced  here  for  a  season,  and 
perhaps  others  whose  names  we  have  not  found. 
Dr.  Shattuck  has  long  been  at  the  head  of  the 
Hygienic  Institute,  an  eclectic  establishment, 
which  has  a  large  patronage  and  much  success." 

Piecing  together  the  information,  I  surmise  that 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Maine  Hygienic  In¬ 
stitution  in  1847  by  Prof.  Calvin  Farrar,  Dr.  Prescott 
took  it  over  for  a  year  or  less,  and  then  Dr.  Shat¬ 
tuck  headed  it.  By  1 875,  the  date  of  this  informa¬ 
tion,  he  had  been  there  for  a  long  time.  So,  quite 
possibly  counterstamping  indeed  occurred  in  the 
1850s. 

My  attention  then  turned  to  the  second  volume, 
the  history  covering  the  years  1875  to  1976. 
Perhaps  there  was  an  updating  of  Dr.  Shattuck's 
activities.  No  such  luck,  but  a  further  connection 
was  established.  It  was  related  that  Eli  Longley's 
hotel  was  called  the  Lake  House.  It  had  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  Longley  in  1797,  and  in  1817  it  was 
sold  to  Peter  Warren.  "In  our  second  century  Dr. 
Shattuck's  Maine  Hygienic  Institute  for  lady  pa¬ 
tients  was  opened.  Below  the  floor  were  some 
stone  bathtubs  which  were  used  in  the  water  cure. 
Remnants  of  the  tubs  were  found  while  remodel¬ 
ing  the  building  in  the  1950s.  E.M.  Dudley 
operated  the  Lake  House  successfully  in  our  cen¬ 
tury.  Two  registers  are  in  the  collection  of  the 
historical  society,  dated  after  1890." 

An  1897  account  of  the  Lake  House  was 
quoted: 

"E.M.  Dudley's  Lake  House  is  a  gem.  It  has 
about  300  feet  length  of  piazza.  Inside  there  are 
pieces  of  statuary  (and  I  notice  some  fine  Rogers 
groups  among  those)  and  pictures  all  around  each 
room.  Never  saw  such  an  extensive  display  before 
outside  of  an  art  gallery,  and  the  pictures  all  seem 
to  be  meritorious.  The  annex  which  contains  the 
music  room  is  across  the  lawn  from  the  main 
house. 

"Connecting  the  two  buildings  is  a  covered  walk 
with  latticed  walls,  and  between  them  there  is  a 
constant-spurting  fountain  fed  from  a  brook  far 
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up  the  hillside  I  have  found  the  beds  comfortable, 
chairs  actually  easy,  and  victuals  good  and  well 
served.  No  wonder  mine  host  has  plenty  of 
patronage.  Then,  referring  to  the  future,  it  was 
noted  that  The  electric  railway  will  pass  along 
the  west  side  of  Main  Street,  on  its  way  to  South 
Waterford." 

On  another  page  it  was  observed  that  in  1894: 
"E.M.  Dudley  is  making  renovations  and  repairs 
at  his  popular  hotel,  the  Lake  House.  He  has  just 
issued  an  elegant  circular  with  a  fine  'halftone' 
engraving  of  the  hotel  from  the  Bridgton  News 
Press.  The  Lake  House  was  formerly  the  Dr.  Shat¬ 
tuck's  Water  Cure  and  is  delightfully  located, 
roomy  and  attractive." 

Still  no  first  names  for  Dr.  Shattuck!  Help  was 
provided  by  another  source,  an  1880  map,  which 
featured  a  plan  of  Waterford,  noting  that  several 
buildings  composed  Dr.  W.P.  Shattuck's  Hygienic 
Institute.  The  structures  were  located  at  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  South  Waterford  Road  and  North  Water¬ 
ford  Road,  right  across  from  O.  Porter's  Store, 
which  also  housed  the  post  office. 

Back  in  those  days  it  was  popular  to  issue  town 
maps  locating  each  house  in  the  village,  with  the 
owner's  names  identified.  I  hoped  to  find  a  listing 
for  G.F.  Fisher,  whose  1879  counterstamp  was  on 
one  of  Shattuck's  cents,  but  a  perusal  of  several 
hundred  names  disclosed  no  such  citation.  I  did 
learn,  however,  that  in  1880  Dr.  Shattuck's 
Hygienic  Institute  was  in  the  company  of 
numerous  other  businesses,  including  the  C. 
Russell  Shoe  Shop,  A.A.  Knight's  Store,  the  Water¬ 
ford  House,  a  carpenter  shop,  and  a  tannery.  A.S. 
Kimball  practiced  law  just  a  few  steps  away. 

Furnished  with  this  knowledge,  I  telephoned 
historian  Margaret  Sawyer,  who  referred  me  to 
L.  Rexford  Rounds,  from  whom  learned  that  he 
owned  the  Lake  House.  He  was  also  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  local  general  store,  just  across  the 
street.  An  appointment  was  made  to  visit  him  on 
Saturday,  October  29th. 

As  noted,  it  was  a  crisp  autumn  day.  Leaving 
Wolfeboro,  I  drove  north  to  Conway,  then  went 
a  few  miles  on  to  North  Conway,  made  a  quick 
stop  for  breakfast  at  Burger  King,  then  continued 
across  the  border  into  Maine.  Fryeburg,  site  of  a 
famous  academy,  was  the  first  town  encountered, 
followed  by  Bridgton,  then  Lovell.  My  map  didn't 
have  every  country  lane  or  dirt  road  on  it,  so  it 
seemed  expeditious  to  go  to  North  Waterford, 
then  to  double  back  to  Waterford  itself. 

Alighting  from  my  station  wagon,  I  noticed  a 
few  drifting  snowflakes  in  the  air— the  first  of  the 
season.  Winter,  indeed,  was  on  its  way!  L.  Rex¬ 
ford  Rounds  greeted  me  warmly,  excusing  himself 
for  a  moment  to  take  care  of  some  business  in  the 
post  office,  which  was  a  part  of  the  store,  just  as 
it  was  when  the  same  structure  was  occupied  over 
a  century  earlier  by  O.  Porter,  as  mentioned  on 
the  1880  map.  Mr.  Rounds  told  me  that  he  was 
a  native  of  Maine,  and  that  he  once  went  to  New 
Mexico  to  study  climatology.  After  spending  15 
years  there,  he  returned  to  Waterford,  where  he 
found  that  family  tradition  and  familiar  surround¬ 
ings  were  better  suited  to  his  interests.  Like  many 
people  in  northern  Maine,  Mr.  Rounds  has  several 
occupations.  Storekeeper,  postmaster,  dog 
breeder,  and  professional  musician  (on  Saturday 
nights)  are  among  them. 

I  was  shown  through  the  Lake  House,  now  serv¬ 
ing  as  his  residence.  It  was  as  neat  as  a  pin  and 
couldn't  have  been  nicer  back  in  the  "good  old 
days"  a  century  or  so  ago  when  Dr  Shattuck  and 
his  patients  occupied  it  Across  a  broad  lawn  to 
the  right  was  another  two-story  white  building, 
known  as  the  Annex,  which  in  summer  months 
verves  .is  *  guest  home  for  tourists  who  come  back 


year  after  year  to  experience  the  rural  surround¬ 
ings  and  a  nearby  lake.  Between  the  Lake  House 
and  the  Annex  is  a  granite-faced  pool,  with  a  Vic¬ 
torian  cast  iron  fountain  in  the  center,  gravity-fed 
by  a  spring  up  the  hill.  A  few  yards  distant  was 
a  gazebo,  or  lawn  house,  which  probably  dated 
from  Dr.  Shattuck's  days. 

Mr.  Rounds  and  his  brother  gave  me  the  run 
of  the  place,  and  I  delighted  in  poking  through 
different  rooms  in  the  Annex.  There  was,  he  said, 
posted  on  the  wall  of  one  of  the  upstairs  rooms 
an  old  poster  or  direction  sheet  pertaining  to  the 
Maine  Hygienic  Institute.  He  pointed  it  out,  and 
while  I  was  busy  tramping  around  the  extensive 
grounds  of  the  place  my  wife  Christie  carefully 
copied  it: 

THE  MAINE  HYGIENIC  INSTITUTE 
Known  as  the  Water-Cure 
WATERFORD,  ME. 

Regulations  of  the  Maine  Hygienic  Institute 

Board  &  Treatment 

Patients  are  charged  from  six  to  ten  dollars  per  week, 
according  to  the  necessities  of  the  case,  the  accommoda¬ 
tions  afforded,  in  the  time  remaining  at  [undecipherable, 
sections  of  the  text  had  flaked  away]  establishment.  Very 
sick  or  helpless  patients  must  bring  or  hire  an  attendant, 
who  may  have  board  and  lodging  with  the  domestics  at 
$3  and  [undecipherable]  a  week.  Meals  served  are  out 
of  the  dining  room  [undecipherable]  charged  extra. 
Children  if  sick  are  admitted  into  the  establishment. 
Friends  of  patients  or  guests  are  charged  $1  a  day  or  $5 
per  week.  Bills  must  be  paid  every  Saturday  except  by 
special  agreement.  These  charges  include  board,  room, 
lights,  medical,  and  bath  attendants.  Fires  in  private 
rooms  are  charged  extra,  also  the  washing  of  wearing 
apparel  which  is  usually  done  out  of  the  establishment 
at  75  cents  per  dozen. 

Attendants 

All  the  attendants  will  be  under  the  immediate  and  ex¬ 
clusive  supervision  and  direction  of  the  physician.  Any 
dereliction  of  duty  must  be  reported  to  him.  They  are 
not  permitted  to  sing,  whistle,  wear  heavy  boots  in  the 
house,  or  to  molest  patients  by  putting  questions,  etc. 
Attendants,  in  turn,  may  be  expected  to  be  treated  with 
civility. 

Pernicious  Habits 

The  use  of  alcohol,  tobacco,  and  narcotics  in  all  their 
forms,  also  gambling  in  all  kinds,  will  on  no  account  be 
allowed.  All  gossip  on  the  part  of  patients,  boarders,  or 
attendants  is  strictly  prohibited,  whether  it  be  either  in 
the  establishment  or  the  town.  Friends  of  the  patients, 
or  those  boarding  at  the  "Cure,"  and  not  under  treat¬ 
ment,  who  insist  upon  smoking  will  find  locations  ap¬ 
pointed  for  them. 

Bathing 

Bathing  hours  are  from  5-7  and  10-12  A.M.,  and  from 
3-5  and  8-10  P.M.  Boarders  are  entitled  to  one  bath  a 
day  out  of  bathing  hours.  Patients  are  not  allowed  to  take 
baths  without  the  doctor's  direction.  They  are  requested 
to  follow  strictly  the  prescriptions  and  not  alter  the 
treatments  themselves,  or  by  [undecipherable]  others. 
Those  who  have  no  confidence  in  the  physician  are  at 
liberty  to  leave  the  establishment.  As  all  patients  have 
their  turn  and  time  appointed  for  their  baths  they  are  ex¬ 
pected  till  all  the  rest  are  through  in  case  they  fail  to  be 
present  at  their  proper  time. 

Table  and  Regimen 

As  the  physician's  object  is  to  cure  diseases  by  strict 
attention  to  the  laws  of  hygiene  and  to  afford  accom¬ 
modations  and  innocent  amusements  to  the  patients  dur¬ 
ing  their  stay— it  would  be  a  mistake  to  view  his  establish¬ 
ment  in  the  light  of  a  hotel,  and  patients  must  be  satisfied 
with  what  food  is  on  the  table.  No  one  is  allowed  to  in¬ 
troduce  or  order  private  dishes.  The  physician,  who  is 
the  proprietor,  will  spare  no  means  or  efforts  in  procur¬ 
ing  any  and  every  comfort  consistent  with  a  health  in¬ 
stitution  He  wishes  that  instinctly  understood  that  the 
establishment  is  not  a  "starvation  cure,"  neither  is  it  a 
cold  water  cure,  water  of  all  temperatures  being  used 
with  other  hygienic  agencies 

Hour  for  Retiring 

The  house  will  be  closed  at  10  P  M  As  early  and  quiet 
rest  is  indispensable,  it  is  necessary  that  all  loud  talking 


or  walking  about  the  house  should  cease  at  that  hour 
For  the  safety  of  the  establishment  it  is  requested  that 
all  fires  and  lights  be  extinguished  at  the  same  hour. 

Rooms 

Persons  who  are  absent  for  a  week  or  more  and  re¬ 
tain  their  rooms  will  be  charged  half  price  of  the 
[undecipherable]  is  replete  with  patients.  No  one  can 
change  their  room  without  applying  to  the  doctor  or  his 
wife.  [Undecipherable]  of  or  all  injuries  to  room,  fur¬ 
niture,  etc.  beyond  a  reasonable  wear,  the  patients  will 
be  held  responsible.  Any  person  who  wishes  a  room  in¬ 
tended  for  two  will  be  charged  more. 

Articles  for  Treatment 

Patients  should  furnish  themselves  with  the  following 
articles,  viz:  two  woolen  blankets,  and  as  many  com¬ 
forters:  two  course  cotton  sheets;  half  a  dozen 
(undecipherable]  towels,  and  one  injecting  instrument 
or  syringe. 

Mr.  Rounds  also  located  a  few  other  artifacts. 
An  August  19,  1954  clipping  from  the  Portland 
Press  Herald  noted,  in  part: 

"HUNDREDS  TURN  OUT  FOR  FIRST  OPEN 
HOUSE  AT  WATERFORD  TO  INSPECT  OLDEST 
HOMES.  Water-Cure  Tank  at  Former  Institute 
Gets  Wide  Attention. 

"Summer  visitors  from  17  states  were  includ¬ 
ed  in  the  crowd  of  several  hundred  which  roamed 
this  elm-shaded  village  today  attending  the  First 
Annual  Open  House  held  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Waterford  Fire  Department... 

"The  Lake  House  was  of  particular  interest  to 
the  many  guests  today.  The  building,  constructed 
in  1  797  by  Eli  Longley,  served  as  an  inn  for  many 
years.  In  1847  it  was  converted  into  a  hydropathic 
institution  under  the  care  of  Prof.  Calvin  Farrar. 
Later  it  was  sold  to  Dr.  james  [sic]  Shattuck  and 
was  known  as  the  Maine  Hygienic  Institute,  ex¬ 
clusively  for  lady  patients.  The  building  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  E.M.  Dudley  and  used  as  a  hotel  until 
1941. 

"Today,  the  present  occupants,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
L.R.  Rounds,  Jr.,  opened  the  Annex  of  the  building 
to  give  the  visitors  an  opportunity  to  see  the  old- 
time  water-cure  tanks,  where  patients  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago  were  immersed  into  the  icy-cold  Kedar 
Brook  water,  which  was  carried,  winter  and  sum¬ 
mer,  in  buckets  to  the  tanks. 

"Hostesses  at  the  Lake  House  included  Mrs. 
L.R.  Rounds,  Mrs.  Charles  D.  Adams,  and  Mrs. 
A.  Lawton  Hammett.  The  latter  two  conducted 
the  guests  through  the  Annex  and  explained  the 
water  cure..." 

A  booklet  provided  by  Mr.  Rounds,  Notes  on 
the  History  of  Waterford ,  Maine,  published  in 
1913,  reprinted  a  letter  dated  May  1,  1847  from 
Elizabeth  P.  Peabody  to  The  Christian  Register.  The 
text  of  the  letter  noted  that  Calvin  Farrar  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  engaging  Dr.  Kittredge  to  go  to  Water¬ 
ford,  and  that  Farrar  and  Kittredge  "have  got  out 
their  prospectus,  which  I  send  you  herewith.  In 
many  respects  I  think  this  establishment  will  be 
superior  to  all  the  other  hydropathic  establish¬ 
ments.  No  one  can  spring  from  a  more  disinter¬ 
ested  spirit.  Though  I  hope  it  will  make  money, 
mercenary  considerations  did  not  originate  it.  Mr. 
Farrar  felt  that  the  Water  Cure  gave  him  a  new 
hope  of  life,  when  he  had  the  best  reasons  for 
believing  the  old  one  was  expiring..."  A  footnote 
explained  that  Calvin  Farrar  had  graduated  from 
Bowdoin  College  in  1834,  studied  theology  at 
Cambridge,  took  the  "Water  Cure"  at  Brattleboro, 
Vermont,  and  then  established  his  own  Water 
Cure  in  Waterford,  Maine. 

The  letter  went  on  to  say  that  Dr.  Kittredge  gave 
up  a  large  income  from  an  extensive  practice  in 
Lynn,  Massachusetts,  to  come  to  Waterford  for 
altruistic  reasons,  "because  he  believes  it  to  be 
his  duty  to  give  himself  the  water  privileges  ot 
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Waterford;  and  with  no  expectation  of  being  bet¬ 
ter  off  in  a  pecuniary  way." 

Two  hours  and  a  roll  of  film  later,  I  departed 
from  Waterford,  thanking  Mr.  Rounds  for  his 
hospitality  and  promising  to  send  him  a  copy  of 
the  article  I  planned  to  do. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  having  a 
miscellaneous  library  is  that  one  can  find  all  sorts 
of  things  in  it.  Returning  home,  I  took  from  the 
shelf  Volume  IX  of  The  American  Cyclopedia, 
published  in  1874  by  D.  Appleton  &  Company. 
The  heading  hydropathy  and  the  subsequent  text 
informed  me  that  this  branch  of  medicine  had  its 
beginning  in  very  early  times  when  water  was 
found  to  be  beneficial  as  a  remedy  for  certain 
maladies.  Hippocrates,  Galen,  and  other  early 
medical  writers  told  of  it.  "But  the  distinctive 
Water  Cure,  or  hydropathy,  owes  its  origin  to  the 
fertility  of  invention  of  a  Silesian  peasant,  Vincenz 
Priessnitz.  Having  at  the  age  of  13  sprained  his 
wrist,  young  Priessnitz  intuitively  applied  it  to  the 
pump;  and  afterward,  to  continue  the  relief  thus 
obtained,  he  bound  upon  it  a  wet  bandage. 
Rewetting  this  as  it  became  dry,  he  reduced  the 
inflammation,  but  excited  a  rash  on  the  surface 
of  the  part.  Soon  after,  having  crushed  his  thumb, 
he  again  applied  the  bandage,  and  the  pain  once 
more  subsided,  but  the  rash  reappeared.  He  in¬ 
ferred  that  the  rash  indicated  an  impure  blood, 
and  this  conclusion  was  strengthened  by  the  result 
of  experiments  which  he  induced  to  try  upon  in¬ 
juries  and  ulcers  in  the  case  of  some  of  his 
neighbors,  since  the  rash  in  some  appearances  ap¬ 
peared  after  the  treatment,  and  in  others  did  not. 
Thus  he  was  led  to  frame  for  himself  a  humoral 
pathology  of  all  diseases..."  Priessnitz  went  on  to 
practice  hydropathy  and  to  employ  it  to  cure 
others. 

Around  1840  Capt.  Claridge,  a  former  patient 
of  Priessnitz,  published  a  book,  Hydropathy,  or 
the  Cold  Water  Cure.  In  1842  the  Hydropathic 
Society  was  organized  in  London  to  further  the 
method.  "The  earliest  popular  information  con¬ 
cerning  water  treatment  in  the  United  States  was 
through  a  letter  published  about  1843,  from  H.C. 
Wright,  himself  at  the  time  a  patient  under 
Priessnitz."  In  1844  what  is  believed  to  have  been 
the  first  Water  Cure  establishment  in  the  United 
States  was  opened  at  63  Barclay  Street,  New  York, 
under  the  proprietorship  of  David  Campbell,  who 
also  instituted  the  Water  Cure  lournal.  "In  May 
1845  an  establishment  was  opened  at  New 
Lebanon  Springs,  New  York,  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  Dr.  Shew,  and  another  at  Brattleboro, 
Vermont,  under  the  management  of  Dr. 
Wesselhoeft,  who  having  explored  the  country 
from  Florida  to  Maine,  selected  Brattleboro  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  superior  purity  of  the  water  of  a  spring 
there.  At  the  present  time  there  are  in  this  coun¬ 
try  and  Europe  several  hundred  establishments  in 
which  the  application  of  water  in  one  form  or 
another  is  the  chief  remedial  agent  relied  upon 
in  the  treatment  of  diseases,  but  medicines  in 
many  cases  are  used  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
extent..." 

My  varied  library  was  once  again  resorted  to, 
and  I  remembered  in  the  back  of  my  mind  that 
a  few  years  ago  for  the  sum  of  $5  I  had  purchased 
a  couple  of  bound  volumes  of  the  aforementioned 
Water-Cure  lournal.  A  few  minutes  of  exploration 
resulted  in  locating  the  two  books.  Covering  the 
years  1860  and  1861,  they  were  published  by 
Fowler  and  Wells,  a  New  York  firm  which  had 
its  fingers  in  many  pies  and  which  also  issued 
monographs  and  books  on  physiology,  phren¬ 
ology,  "The  Power  of  Kindness,"  penmanship, 
and  other  topics.  O.S.  Fowler,  a  self-proclaimed 
expert  on  just  about  everything  imaginable, 
gained  wide  repute  with  his  Phrenological  Bust, 


Above:  Veranda  of  the  Lake  House, 
formerly  the  headquarters  building  of 
the  Maine  Hygienic  Institute. 

Right:  What  remains  of  a  granite- 
lined  reflecting  pool  with  a  cast  iron 
fountain  in  the  center,  located  in  the 
yard  between  the  headquarters 
building  and  the  annex  on  the  former 
Institute  grounds.  The  fountain  was 
fed  by  gravity  from  a  spring  located 
up  the  hill  to  the  left. 

Below:  Another  view  of  the  grounds 
occupied  over  a  century  ago  by  the 
Maine  Hygienic  Institute.  The  head¬ 
quarters  building  (with  the  Lake 
House  sign)  is  in  the  distance,  and  the 
Annex  is  in  the  right  foreground. 
(Photographs  taken  by  the  author  in 
October  1983) 


which  showed  the  skull  with  outlines  depicting 
the  functions  of  different  parts  of  the  brain.  The 
Water  Cure  lournal.  reading  quickly  showed,  was 
essentially  an  advertisement  for  several  practioners 
of  the  art,  notably  Dr.  R.T.  Thrall,  who  traveled 
widely  to  lecture,  who  ran  a  college  which  taught 
the  Water  Cure,  and  who  treated  patients  at  the 
New  York  Hygienic  Institute.  Apparently  in  1 860 
the  term  "Water-Cure”  sounded  too  casual  for 
a  scientific  pursuit  by  august  professionals,  so  this 
notice  appeared:  "We  have  for  some  years  con¬ 
templated  a  change  in  the  title  of  the  Water-Cure 
lournal— the  Herald  of  Health ,  with  a  subtitle,  a 
lournal  of  Hygienic  Medication,  provided  no  more 
suitable  re-christening  should  be  proposed.” 

The  suggestion  was  not  adopted,  but  instead 
The  Hygienic  Teacher  and  Water-Cure  Journal  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  masthead  (beginning  in  July  1862). 
It  was  not  without  its  competitors,  for  The  Laws 
of  Life,  another  periodical,  addressed  the  same 
subject  (and  was  a  thinly-disguised  advertisement 
for  Our  Home  on  the  Hillside,  Dansville,  Liv¬ 
ingston  County,  New  York,  a  Water-Cure  institu¬ 
tion).  Probably  other  periodicals  were  issued  as 
well. 

The  Water-Cure  Journal  and  its  imitators  had  a 
common  theme.  Pages  were  devoted  to  testimon¬ 
ials  which  claimed  that  the  Water  Cure  saved 
them  from  disease,  corruption,  or  worse.  Anyone 
at  the  jaws  of  death  would  do  well  to  hurry  to  the 
nearest  "hydropathic  institution"  for  a  complete 
cure.  Articles  in  the  popular  press  praising  the 
Water  Cure  were  reprinted,  complete  with  ac¬ 
colades  to  the  brilliance  of  the  author.  Articles 
against  the  Water  Cure  were  also  reprinted,  with 
the  editorial  comment  that  those  writing  such  had 
devious  reasons  for  doing  so,  were  jealous  of  the 
success  of  the  Water  Cure,  or  were  otherwise  in¬ 
competent,  insincere,  or  just  plain  stupid. 

Returning  again  to  the  library  I  extracted  from 
the  shelf  a  copy  of  Medicology,  or  Home  En¬ 
cyclopedia  of  Health,  1901  edition.  There  I  learned 
that  "hydropathic  is  not  a  good  term,  since  it  is 
derived  from  two  Creek  words,  which  mean 
respectively,  water  and  to  suffer.  It  would, 
therefore,  mean  strictly  water-suffering.  The  term 
water-cure  is  a  good  one,  but  may  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  entirely  scientific.  Hygienic  medicine  is 
another  term  sometimes  used  for  this  method  of 
treatment,  but  it  is  not  sufficiently  distinctive.  A 
far  better  name,  however,  is  hydrotherapy,  which 
means  healing  by  water.” 

Various  water  cures  were  then  explained  in 
detail.  Temperature  was  important,  it  was  related, 
and  different  baths  had  different  properties.  There 
were  half-baths,  general  ablution,  the  sheet  bath, 
the  drip-sheet  bath,  the  cold  rub,  the  wet  pack, 
the  wet  compress,  the  chest  compress,  the  throat 
compress,  the  warm  full  bath,  the  hammock  bath, 
the  douche,  the  hip  bath,  the  Turkish  bath,  and 
even  the  Russian  bath.  Different  procedures  were 
recommended  for  typhoid  fever,  measles, 
pneumonia,  scarlet  fever,  cholera,  sunstroke, 
anemia,  consumption,  neuralgia,  indyspepsia. 

Not  completely  satisfied,  I  turned  to  one  more 
volume,  Creative  and  Sexual  Science,  Including 
Love,  its  Laws  and  Powers,  Courtship,  Marriage, 
Etc  by  Professor  O.S.  Fowler.  The  multi-talented 
Dr.  Fowler,  earlier  publisher  of  the  Water-Cure 
Journal,  by  1870  was  sufficiently  versed  in  different 
matters  that  he  felt  compelled  to  benefit  mankind 
with  his  thoughts  on  how  to  choose  a  wife,  how 
to  make  love,  and  other  dissertations.  The  Water 
Cure  was  given  a  new  slant  with  "some  simple 
instructions  for  hydropathic  applications  that  will 
be  found  very  beneficial  not  only  in  those  cases 
whir  h  have  their  origin  in  sexual  derangements, 
but  in  other  rases  also  They  will  be  found  easy 


of  appliance  and  always  efficacious  where  drugs 
do  only  harm."  Then  followed  a  detailed  explana¬ 
tion  of  how  to  take  care  of  everything  from  weak 
eyes  to  toothaches  to  corns! 

Incidentally,  O.S.  Fowler  has  not  been  com¬ 
pletely  forgotten  in  present  times.  Occasionally 
an  article  will  appear  on  octagonal  houses  (in¬ 
cluding  one  recently  in  American  Heritage),  one 
of  Fowler's  pet  ideas.  These  were  so  well  publi¬ 
cized  in  the  late  century  that  many  dozens  of  ex¬ 
amples  were  built,  particularly  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  United  States.  Fowler  rightly  noted  that  such 
a  shape  resulted  in  greater  interior  space  for  a 
given  amount  of  building  materials,  saved  fuel, 
and  so  on.  Ideal  for  construction  of  such  an 
edifice,  he  said,  was  gravel,  mixed  with  lime. 
Wood  was  to  be  avoided  at  all  costs. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  Water  Cure 
I  should  mention  a  Charlie  Chaplin  film  of  that 
name.  As  you  can  imagine,  the  movie  was  a  spoof, 
and  the  "water  cure"  involved  patients  who  had 
gone  to  a  spa  to  dry  out  from  alcoholism.  Some 
contraband  booze  was  brought  along,  and  upon 
discovery  the  bottles  were  broken  and  the  con¬ 
tents  emptied  into  a  stream— with  expected  effects 
on  the  bathers! 

Dr.  Shattuck's  Water  Cure,  Waterford,  Maine. 
It  is  interesting  how  a  coin  can  lead  one  into 
history  and  even  flights  of  fancy.  Now  you  know 
"the  rest  of  the  story." 


T.D.W.,  a  Texas  reader,  wrote  to  Cal  Wilson, 
the  California  dealer  in  out-of-print  numismatic 
literature,  concerning  some  comments  made  in 
Cal  Wilson's  Numismatic  Repository  about 
numismatic  literature.  His  three-page  letter  gave 
a  list  of  books  considered  important  for  United 
States,  world,  and  ancient  coin  libraries,  but  in 
the  interest  of  space  requirements  here,  the  let¬ 
ter  is  excerpted  to  reflect  just  the  United  States 
portion: 

"I  am  writing  mainly  to  comment  on  Dave 
Bowers'  question  concerning  the  content  of  a 
basic  numismatic  library...  I  share  with  Mr.  Bowers 
a  preference  for  information  over  rarity.  I  really 
don't  care  if  the  book  is  original  or  reprint  as  long 
as  it  meets  my  needs.  I  do  enjoy  the  originals  I 
have  in  my  library,  but  when  the  cost  of  an  original 
is  prohibitive  and  a  reprint  is  available,  I  prefer 
the  reprint.  Several  recent  reprints  have  used 
plates  of  totally  unsatisfactory  quality  and  these 
are  worse  than  useless...  I  also  hate  to  risk  harm¬ 
ing  an  original  by  using  it. 

"I  feel  it  is  important  for  any  basic  numismatic 
library  to  contain  at  least  one  book  which  covers 
the  entire  spectrum  of  world  coinage.  A  collec¬ 


tor  who  is  never  exposed  to  coins  beyond  his  own 
area  of  interest  is  cheating  himself.  I  would  recom¬ 
mend  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Coins,  An  Il¬ 
lustrated  Guide  from  650  B.C.  to  the  Present  Day, 
by  Price;  The  Beauty  and  Lore  of  Coins,  Curren¬ 
cy,  and  Medals,  by  Clain-Stefanelli;  The  Art  of 
Coins  and  their  Photography,  by  Hoberman; 
Money  of  the  World,  by  Doty;  Coins  and  Coin  Col¬ 
lecting,  by  Linecar;  and  Coins,  by  Porteous.  Car¬ 
son's  Coins  of  the  World  qualifies,  but  the  quali¬ 
ty  of  the  plates  have  been  superseded  by  more 
modern  books.  Nonetheless,  it  would  make  a 
good  number  two  book  in  anyone's  library. 

"I  know  one  person  who  classifies  these  general 
guides  derisively  as  'coffee  table  books.'  They 
could  be  used  to  decorate  a  coffee  table,  but  they 
are  also  full  of  useful  information  which  can  of¬ 
fer  many  new  possibilities  for  the  collector.  I  know 
that  individual  who  made  this  comment  could 
benefit  greatly  from  reading  any  of  these  'coffee 
table  books.'  I  certainly  think  these  books  can  help 
a  collector  understand  just  how  vast  the  field  of 
numismatics  can  be  and  help  them  avoid  the  'date 
and  mint'  syndrome. 

"Walter  Breen's  Dies  and  Coinage  should  also 
be  part  of  a  basic  library.  After  this  basic  overview 
of  numismatics  I  think  the  content  of  a  library  must 
be  determined  by  the  collector's  interest.  The  col¬ 
lector  should  next  add  to  his  library  Elvira  Clain- 
Stefanelli's  Select  Numismatic  Bibliography  and/or 
a  copy  of  the  American  Numismatic  Association 
Library  Catalogue.  Either  of  these  books  can  help 
the  collector  determine  what  might  be  available 
in  his  area  of  interest.  Use  of  the  ANA  Library  ser¬ 
vices  can  help  a  collector  select  those  books 
which  might  or  might  not  be  suitable  for  inclu¬ 
sion  in  a  library.  A  good  general  numismatic 
reference  such  as  Doty's  Numismatic  En¬ 
cyclopedia  or  Frey's  Dictionary  of  Numismatic 
Names  should  reside  in  every  basic  numismatic 
library.  Krause's  Standard  Catalogue  of  World 
Coins  would  certainly  have  a  place  in  a  basic 
library.  More  specialized  books  would  be  selected 
based  on  the  collector's  area  of  interest,  but  the 
above  listed  volumes  would  give  any  collector  a 
good  basic  holding. 

"The  collector  of  United  States  coins  should 
have  the  Guide  Book,  at  least  one  book  on 
grading,  and  at  least  one  book  on  counterfeits. 
It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  better  general  introduc¬ 
tion  to  United  States  coins  than  Bowers'  own 
History  of  United  States  Coins  as  Illustrated  by  the 
Garrett  Collection,  and  any  serious  collector  of 
United  States  coins  should  own  and  use  this  book. 
Taxay's  The  U.S.  Mint  and  Coinage  and  En¬ 
cyclopedia  of  U.S.  Coins  are  both  quite  infor¬ 
mative.  Walter  Breen's  Encyclopedia  of  United 
States  and  Colonial  Proof  Coins  is  quite  useful. 
Judd's  U.S.  Pattern,  Experimental  and  Trial  Pieces 
also  belongs  on  the  shelf  of  all  students  of  United 
States  coinage.  While  I  agree  that  Crosby  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  best  important  book  on  United  States 
numismatics,  his  information  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  in  or  superseded  by  other  references. 
Rulau's  series  on  United  States  tokens  belongs  in 
a  basic  library  on  United  States  numismatics.  Col¬ 
lectors  should  also  pursue  everything  written  per¬ 
taining  to  the  specific  series  they  choose  for  fur¬ 
ther  study... 

"As  for  the  collector  whose  library  consists  only 
of  Guide  Book  I  can  only  offer  condolences.  Many 
of  the  collectors  in  this  category  don't  even  bother 
to  read  it,  but  those  who  do  benefit  greatly.  To 
the  collectors,  investors,  and  dealers  who  sole 
reading  consists  of  market  reports,  I  offer  nothing. 
They  miss  the  real  pleasures  of  numismatics,  and 
their  presence  in  the  marketplace  is  at  bane  to 
the  serious  numismatist.” 
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The  Collection  Portfolio  Program 


For  the  busy  executive  or  other  collector  who 
would  like  to  have  first  pick  of  the  many  coins, 
collections,  estates,  and  other  properties  acquired 
by  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries,  and  who  would 
like  to  receive  coins  on  a  monthly  or  other 
periodic  basis,  we  offer  the  Collection  Portfolio 
Program. 

While  we  certainly  encourage  “shopping 
around,"  for  in  this  way  you  can  determine  the 
quality  and  value  offered  by  Bowers  and  Merena 
Galleries,  we  have  found  that  many  clients  simp¬ 
ly  do  not  have  the  time  to  subscribe  to  a  dozen 
different  numismatic  publications,  attend  many 
different  coin  conventions  every  year,  correspond 
with  countless  different  dealers,  read  hundreds 
of  price  lists,  compare  prices,  do  research  to  verify 
authenticity,  and  other  wise  gain  an  in-depth 
knowledge  of  numismatics  and  the  ever-changing 
numismatic  market.  This  can  be  a  full-time  oc¬ 
cupation  in  itself,  as  you  know  if  you  have  had 
to  go  through  the  time  and  trouble  of  returning 
coins  which  were  not  graded  properly,  if  you  have 
received  “sold  out"  letters  for  coins  that  are  no 
longer  available  from  price  lists,  and  so  on.  If  you 
have  several  hours  or  more  per  day  to  devote  to 
this  it  can  be  interesting  and  challenging.  The  trou¬ 
ble  is  that  many  simply  haven't  the  time. 
However,  they  still  have  a  desire  to  build  a  first- 
class  collection  of  coins  which  will  be  an  historical 
and  numismatic  treasure  over  the  years. 

Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  provides  the 
answer.  There  is  another  way  to  buy:  through  our 
Collection  Portfolio  Program.  We  will  work  hand- 
in-hand  with  you.  Our  staff  takes  care  of  keeping 
abreast  of  market  conditions.  We  are  constantly 
on  top  of  prices  in  the  markets  both  in  America 
and  Europe.  Our  research  library  of  thousands  of 
publications  is  constantly  consulted.  Information 
is  obtained  from  our  buyers  who  travel  all  over 
the  globe. 

What  about  grading?  Careful  and  accurate 
grading  has  been  a  policy  at  Bowers  and  Merena 
Galleries.  We  believe  in  being  conservative,  and 
the  success  we  have  enjoyed  proves  that  clients 
like  the  quality  and  value  received.  However,  it 
is  important  to  remember  that  grading  is  subjec¬ 
tive,  and  experts  can  and  do  differ  in  their  opi¬ 
nions.  For  this  reason  you  have  30  days  to  com¬ 
pare  price,  to  be  sure  the  coin  is  graded  the  way 
you  want  it  to  be,  and  to  otherwise  verify  that  any 
coin  received  in  our  Collection  Portfolio  Program 
is  precisely  what  you  wish  to  own. 

What  about  authenticity?  We  are  advisors  to 
numismatic  publications,  government  agencies, 
and  numismatic  organizations  on  matters  concer¬ 
ning  authenticity.  We  have  a  fully  staffed  and  fully 
equipped  Research  Department.  Each  and  every 
coin  you  purchase  from  us  is  absolutely  and  un¬ 
questionably  guaranteed  authentic  for  as  long  as 
you  own  it— no  time  limit,  no  if,  ands,  or  buts. 
No  guarantee  can  be  stronger  than  that. 

Each  time  you  purchase  a  coin  from  us  we  keep 
a  record  of  the  price  you  paid  and  the  date  you 
acquired  it.  Any  time  you  wish  to  verify  your  own 
records  or  be  brought  up  to  date  on  your  collec¬ 
tion  our  records  are  available  for  your  use. 

What  do  you  have  to  do?  We  make  it  easy  for 
you!  When  your  coins  arrive  check  them  (to  be 
sure  that  they  represent  the  condition  and  value 
you  expect  and  they're  the  type  of  coins  you 
desire)  and  put  them  in  your  albums  or  storage 
containers.  As  your  collection  grows  it  will  be  a 
truly  beautiful  display  and  an  item  you  will  be 
proud  to  own.  If  you  wish  to  make  purchases 
elsewhere  in  the  coin  market,  this  is  perfectly  fine 
with  us.  If  you  are  enrolled  in  one  of  our  pro¬ 
grams,  all  we  ask  is  that  you  let  us  know  when 
you  no  longer  require  certain  pieces  so  that  we 
can  delete  them  from  your  “want  list."  Often 
clients  have  found  it  interesting  to  supplement 
their  Collection  Portfolio  Program  by  bidding  in 


our  auctions,  ordering  from  our  Rare  Coin  Review, 
or  otherwise  acquiring  pieces  of  interest. 


Advantages  of  our  Collection  Portfolio  Program 

Our  programs  offer  many  advantages.  You  en¬ 
joy  the  prestige  and  satisfaction  of  doing  business 
with  one  of  the  world's  largest  and  most  respected 
numismatic  firms,  a  company  whose  principals 
have  handled  untold  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
coins,  including  every  major  rarity  in  the  book; 
a  firm  of  unquestioned  financial  reputation  and 
integrity.  We  have  handled  more  important  col¬ 
lections  than  any  other  numismatic  firm  in  recent 
years,  to  our  knowledge. 

By  means  of  our  programs  you  can  build  an  im¬ 
portant  and  meaningful  group  of  coins  by  having 
our  expert  staff  work  closely  with  you.  Over  the 
years  many  of  our  clients  have  found  rare  coins 
to  be  a  wonderful  hedge  against  inflation.  While 
past  performance  is  no  guarantee  of  future  suc¬ 
cess,  and  while  the  future  is  unknown  and  no  war¬ 
ranty  or  representation,  express  or  implied,  is 
made  concerning  the  future  price  performance 
of  any  coin  (nor,  in  our  opinion,  can  any  respon¬ 
sible  numismatist  make  such  a  guarantee),  the 
record  shows  that  the  track  record  of  coins  is 
equalled  by  few  other  areas. 

You  pay  just  our  regular  competitive  market 
prices  for  coins— sometimes  even  less  (in  the  in¬ 
stances  of  quantity  purchases  where  we  pass  a 
special  buy  on  to  you),  but  never  more!  There  are 
no  advisory  fees  or  any  other  charges  for  our  time 
in  making  selections  or  supervising  your  account. 

You  are  under  no  obligation  when  you  join  one 
of  the  programs  in  our  Collection  Portfolio  Pro¬ 
gram.  You  sign  no  contract.  If  you  are  not  100% 
delighted  with  the  coins  you  receive  you  can 
cancel  your  participation  without  notice  at  any 
time  simply  by  discontinuing  your  payments— 
or,  if  you  are  ordering  on  open  account,  simply 
by  requesting  (no  explanation  is  riecessary)  us  to 
discontinue  shipments  and  taking  care  of  any 
balance  due.  In  this  way  we  have  to  perform  well 
or  we  will  not  continue  to  receive  your  business. 
We  have  your  “command  performance"  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  quality  and  value  you  demand! 

When  you  participate  in  our  Collection  Portfolio 
Program  you  have  first  pick  of  what  we  believe 
to  be  the  largest  and  finest  stock  of  selected  and 
choice  rare  coins  in  existence.  As  new  collections 
and  other  purchases  are  being  constantly  added 
to  our  inventory  you  will  get  first  pick  of  many 
of  the  most  desirable  pieces. 

You  also  get  a  free  subscription  to  our  Rare  Coin 
Review  and  other  priced  offerings.  If  you  wish  to 
subscribe  to  our  world  famous  “grand  format" 
auction  catalogues  you  may  do  so  for  only  $20 
per  year,  a  deep  discount  from  our  regular  rate, 
and  a  price  which  represents  much  less  than  it 
costs  us  to  produce  and  mail  these  catalogues  to 
you. 


Advantages  for  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries 

The  Collection  Portfolio  Program  has  two  main 
advantages  for  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries.  In 
a  way  they  are  advantages  for  you,  too.  They  are: 

1 .  We  are  able  to  place  directly  many  beautiful 
coins  without  the  expense  of  “sold  out"  letters, 
credit  problems,  advertising  preparation  and 
listing,  catalogue  preparation,  and  so  on— resulting 
in  the  significant  savings  for  us.  In  a  high-volume 
low-margin-ot'-profit  business  this  savings  can  be 
quite  important. 

2.  Here  at  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  our 
main  problem  is  buying  coins,  not  selling  them! 
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By  placing  these  coins  with  selected  buyers  such 
as  yourself,  we  hope  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
buy  them  back  someday.  There  is  no  obligation 
whatever  for  you  to  sell  your  coins  back  to  us  or 
to  even  offer  them  to  us.  You  can  sell  them 
wherever  you  please— the  marketplace  is  free  and 
competitive.  However,  it  has  been  our  happy  ex¬ 
perience  that  many,  many  collectors  who  pur¬ 
chased  coins  from  us  back  in  the  1 950s  and  1 960s 
have  kept  us  in  mind — and  while  we  make  no 
guarantee  of  repurchasing  your  coins,  we  have 
bought  back  many  holdings.  This  has  been  ac¬ 
complished  both  by  outright  offers  and  by  in¬ 
cluding  pieces  in  our  auction  sales.  So,  by  selling 
you  coins  today  we  hope  you  will  keep  us  in  mind 
in  the  future  and  that  you  will  help  us  with  our 
purchase  and  auction  consignment  requirements 
five,  ten,  or  15  years  from  now. 


How  the  Collection  Portfolio  Program  Works 

Each  month  (or  other  interval  you  choose)  we 
will  send  you  one  or  a  group  of  coins  appropriate 
to  the  program  in  which  you  are  interested.  These 
coins  will  be  individually  packaged  and  will  have 
a  description  of  the  piece,  the  grade,  and  the 
price. 

While  most  of  our  clients  prefer  to  send  us 
regular  monthly  payments,  our  programs  are  flex¬ 
ible  and  there  is  no  requirement  in  this  regard. 
For  example,  if  the  program  in  which  you  are  in¬ 
terested  has  a  minimum  payment  each  time  of 
$100  and  you  feel  you  want  to  spend  just  $50  per 
month  on  coins,  then  accumulate  your  payments 
and  send  us  $100  each  second  month.  Occa¬ 
sionally  for  one  reason  or  another  a  client  will  wish 
to  skip  a  month.  This  is  perfectly  fine.  On  the  other 
hand,  sometimes  an  additional  money  becomes 
available  and  you  may  wish  to  send  us  a  lump 
sum.  Often  a  client  will  invest  a  lump  sum  to  ac¬ 
quire  a  rarity,  a  special  group  or  collection,  or  just 
to  get  a  substantial  headstart  on  a  Collection  Port¬ 
folio  Program.  Each  program  is  personally  super¬ 
vised  with  your  needs  in  mind,  so  we  will  work 
with  you  in  this  regard. 

If  desired,  after  your  initial  payment  with  us  you 
can  establish  credit  and  we  will  ship  future  pur¬ 
chase  on  open  account.  To  do  this,  send  ap¬ 
propriate  financial  references  when  you  send  your 
first  payment. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  make  each  shipment  come 
out  precisely  even  each  month  (or  other  interval), 
there  may  be  a  small  amount  due.  If  your  invoice 
comes  to  $104  and  you  have  sent  us  $100,  we 
will  let  the  $4  balance  due  remain  until  next 
month  and  it  will  be  deducted  from  your  next 
month's  payment.  While  we  normally  charge 
1  Vi  %  interest  on  regular  accounts  due  for  normal 
coin  orders,  as  a  participant  in  our  Collec  tion  Port 


folio  Program  there  will  be  no  interest  charged 
for  coins  ordered  as  a  part  of  the  program  for  for 
a  period  of  60  days  (after  which  time  normal  in¬ 
terest  will  be  charged  on  any  unpaid  balance).  So, 
if  you  have  a  minor  unpaid  balance  and  it  is  car¬ 
ried  from  one  month  to  the  next,  there  will  be 
no  interest  to  pay. 

GUARANTEE:  We  guarantee  you  will  find  our 
grading  to  be  accurate  and  the  price  paid  to  be 
reasonable.  After  receiving  your  coins  you  have 
30  full  days  to  consider  the  coins,  examine  them, 
have  them  appraised  by  others,  and  to  evaluate 
them  in  any  other  way  you  wish.  If,  for  any  reason 
whatsoever,  you  are  not  100%  delighted,  your 
money  will  be  refunded  in  full  as  per  our 
guarantee.  No  explanation  is  necessary!  Just  return 
the  coin  in  the  container  used  to  send  it  to  you 
and  in  the  same  condition  as  you  received  it. 


Collection  Portfolio  Program 
Questions  and  Answers 

QUESTION:  How  can  I  store  my  coins? 

ANSWER:  Coins  are  relatively  small  and 
therefore  they  are  easy  to  store  in  a  safe  place. 
They  require  no  special  attention,  and  a  large  and 
valuable  group  of  coins  can  be  easily  stored  in 
a  bank  safe  deposit  box  or  vault. 

★  ★  ★ 

QUESTION:  Is  it  safe  to  ship  and  receive  coins 
by  mail? 

ANSWER:  Nearly  all  numismatic  transactions 
are  handled  by  mail.  In  fact,  when  representatives 
of  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  travel  to  and  from 
exhibitions  and  conventions  we  nearly  always 
send  the  more  valuable  pieces  by  insured 
registered  mail  for  it  is  the  safest  way  to  transport 
coins  from  one  place  to  another.  By  way  of 
analogy,  when  the  Hope  Diamond  was  sent  from 
New  York  City  to  Washington,  D.C.  to  be  shown 
at  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  it  was  decided  that 
registered  mail  was  safer  than  any  other  transpor¬ 
tation  method.  We  use  this  safe,  economical  way 
to  send  you  coins  as  part  of  your  program. 

★  ★  ★ 

QUESTION:  What  about  insurance  for  my 
coins? 

ANSWER:  If  you  keep  you  r  coins  in  a  bank  safe 
deposit  box,  the  insurance  rates  are  exceedingly 
low— lower  than  many  other  types  of  investment 
properties.  Your  own  insurance  agent  can  advise 
you  in  this  regard. 

★  ★  ★ 

QUESTION:  How  easy  is  it  for  me  to  sell  my 
coins?  Is  the  market  liquid? 

ANSWER:  Choice  and  rare  coins  have  tradi¬ 
tionally  been  in  demand  by  numismatists.  The 
main  problem  at  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  is 
not  selling  such  coins  but  buying  them!  In  addi¬ 
tion,  there  are  thousands  of  other  coin  dealers 
who  desire  coins,  so  it  is  usually  quick  and  easy 
to  convert  your  coins  into  cash.  While  there  is  no 
obligation  for  you  to  sell  to  Bowers  and  Merena 
Galleries  nor  is  there  for  us  to  buy  from  you,  we 
are  always  appreciative  when  clients  from  the  past 
consider  us  when  their  coins  are  available  for  sale. 
In  the  past  we  have  purchased  coins  by  either 
making  a  cash  offer  or  by  including  them  in  one 
of  our  periodic  auction  sales. 

*■  *  * 

QUESTION:  I  understand  that  coins  are 
valued  according  to  grade  or  condition.  How  do 
I  find  out  about  these  grades?  How  do  I  know 
I  am  getting  the  proper  grades  I  pay  for? 

ANSWF  R:  Yes.  grading  is  extremely  important. 

A  relatively  small  difference  in  grading  can  often 
make  a  great  difference  in  price.  It  is  extremely 
important  for  you  to  compare  quality  when  you 
r  ompare  prir  e,  for  c  omparison  of  one  without  the 
other  is  meaningless. 


By  choosing  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  you 
choose  a  firm  that  grades  carefully  and  conser¬ 
vatively.  We  are  proud  to  say  that  James  F.  Rud¬ 
dy,  with  whom  we  were  associated  for  many 
years,  wrote  Photograde ,  the  standard  reference 
book  designated  as  an  official  grading  guide  by 
the  American  Numismatic  Association.  Further, 
Q.  David  Bowers,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries,  wrote  the  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  Official  ANA  Grading  System  book. 
However,  grading  is  partly  subjective,  and 
numismatists  can  and  do  differ  in  their  opinions. 
So,  the  final  choice  is  yours. 

★  ★  ★ 

QUESTION:  How  are  profits  from  rare  coin 
investment  taxed?  What  other  taxes  are  there  to 
pay? 

ANSWER:  In  many  places  around  the  world 
there  are  no  property  taxes  on  coins  held  for  col¬ 
lection  or  investment  purposes.  When  the  time 
comes  to  sell  you  coins,  profits  are  taxed  as  long 
term  capital  gains  if  you  have  held  them  for  the 
required  length  of  time.  If  you  purchase  coins  with 
investment  in  mind,  tax  deductions  may  be  taken 
for  any  expenses  incurred  in  connection  with  the 
acquisitions,  including  subscriptions  to  publica¬ 
tions,  insurance,  and  so  on.  Your  accountant  or 
tax  advisor  can  rendor  professional  advice  in  this 
regard. 

★  ★  ★ 

QUESTION:  What  if  I  have  questions  about 
the  coins  you  send  me?  Do  I  have  to  keep  each 
one  or  can  I  return  them? 

ANSWER:  If  you  have  any  questions  concern¬ 
ing  the  price,  grade,  the  reason  why  a  piece  was 
selected,  or  any  other  questions  we  are  at  your 
service.  In  addition  we  would  be  happy  to  help 
you  with  any  other  general  numismatic  inquiries 
you  may  have.  Our  library  facilities,  research  staff, 
and  other  departments  are  at  your  services  for  any 
reasonable  request.  We  invite  you  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  them! 

When  we  select  coins  for  you  we  try  to  pick 
coins  to  fill  what  we  believe  to  be  your  objectives. 
However,  personal  tastes  do  differ  and  your  needs 
are  unique  to  you  alone,  so  if  you  receive  a  coin 
which  you  are  not  pleased  with  for  any  reason, 
we  encourage  you  to  return  it.  We  not  only  want 
you  to  be  satisfied  with  our  Collection  Portfolio 
Program,  we  want  you  to  he  delighted  with  it!  We 
are  not  happy  until  you  are. 

★  ★  ★ 

QUESTION:  How  do  you  arrive  at  coin  pric¬ 
ing?  Is  there  a  standard  reference  you  use? 

ANSWER:  Coin  pricing  is  a  very  sophisticated 
subject  in  today's  market.  Our  large  staff  of 
numismatists  use  many  sources,  including  com¬ 
petitive  pricing,  auction  sale  records,  catalogues 
and  guides,  periodicals  and  publications,  acquisi¬ 
tion  costs,  and  other  factors.  Unfortunately,  there 
is  no  one  single  source  which  has  all  of  the 
answers.  For  example,  A  Guide  Book  of  U.S.  Coins 
usually  is  prepared  one  or  two  years  before  the 
cover  date  on  each  issue.  In  the  meantime  the 
market  is  apt  to  have  changed  greatly  in  certain 
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areas.  The  1983  edition  of  the  Guide  Book  was 
released  in  1982  and  contained  in  many  instances 
prices  compiled  in  1981. 

Price  lists  and  catalogues  have  to  be  carefully 
evaluated  to  take  into  consideration  the  issuer, 
for  one  firm's  grading  may  differ  widely  from 
another's.  Our  staff  does  continual  research  in  all 
of  these  fields,  with  the  objective  in  mind  of  bring¬ 
ing  you  coins  which  will  be  superb  values. 
However,  it  is  important  for  you  to  compare  quali¬ 
ty  when  comparing  price,  for  comparison  of  one 
without  the  other  is  not  meaningful.  To  our 
knowledge,  our  firm  has  the  largest  volume  of  rare 
coin  sales  in  the  world.  This  enables  us  to  operate 
at  an  efficiency  unmatched  to  our  knowledge,  by 
any  other  coin  firm.  You  do  not  have  to  pay  for 
fancy  overhead,  high-priced  commission 
salesmen,  or  the  like.  If  another  firm  is  able  to  con¬ 
sistently  deliver  better  values,  we  have  yet  to  learn 
of  it!  Any  time  you  have  questions  concerning  the 
price  of  a  coin  just  ask  us  and  we  will  give  you 
an  explanation. 

★  ★  ★ 

QUESTION:  Do  coins  have  a  strong  and 
steady  market?  How  long  should  I  hold  my  coins? 

ANSWER:  Coin  prices  are  not  as  volatile  as 
prices  in  many  other  investment  fields.  Historically 
the  price  trend  for  coins  has  been  steeply  upward, 
however  there  are  cyclical  effects  as  in  virtually 
any  area.  While  short  term  profits  are  possible, 
we  view  this  as  an  area  mainly  for  the  speculator 
and  not  for  the  collector  who  hopes  to  realize  a 
profit  when  his  coins  are  sold.  Buying  coins  this 
year  and  selling  them  next  year  or  the  year  after 
usually  results  in  making  a  profit  for  the  dealer 
and  not  for  you.  While  past  performance  is  no 
guarantee  of  future  appreciation  we  have  found 
that  our  clients  who  have  held  their  coins  for  the 
long  term— five  to  ten  years  or  more— have  con¬ 
sistently  made  the  greatest  profits.  This  is  easily 
verifiable  by  studying  coin  price  history.  Addi¬ 
tional  information  in  this  regard  can  be  obtained 
in  High  Profits  from  Rare  Coin  Investment,  the 
best-selling  book  by  Q.  David  Bowers  (available 
from  us  for  $14.95  postpaid). 


★  ★  ★ 

QUESTION:  It  seems  that  there  is  one  conflict 
or  crisis  after  another  in  our  economy  or  the 
world  political  situation.  What  effect  do  these 
problems  have  in  coins  and  their  values? 

ANSWER:  In  times  of  uncertainty,  rar-e  coins 
have  always  been  considered  for  their  safety  fac¬ 
tor.  Many  fortunes  in  rare  coins  have  been  quietly 
transported  from  one  country  to  another  in  times 
of  crisis.  As  such,  they  have  been  an  excellent 
store  of  value— indeed,  many  of  them  have  also 
been  spectacular  investments  when  a  country's 
currency  is  rapidly  depreciating  or  when  there 
have  been  political  or  economic  problems.  In  the 
United  States  there  is  a  large  group  of  people  who 
advocate  "hard”  assets  or  "tangibles"  as  a  hedge 
not  only  against  inflation  but  against  monetary 
uncertainty. 

In  studying  rare  coin  price  movements  as  op¬ 
posed  to  the  stock  market  in  recent  decades  we 
have  discovered  that  no  real  correlation  can  be 
made.  During  some  periods  of  stock  market 
drops,  coins  have  risen  sharply.  This  has  en¬ 
couraged  the  flow  of  money  into  rare  coins  from 
professional  people,  from  investment  accounts 
and  funds  from  single  wealthy  individuals,  and 
from  institutions.  When  stock  prices  are  up,  many 
business  executives  and  others  use  their  stock 
market  profits  to  buy  rare  coins,  so  the  coin 
market  seems  to  prosper  as  well  in  those  times. 
From  time  to  time  Salomon  Brothers,  the 
respected  financial  investment  house,  has  done 
a  study  of  different  investment  media.  The  latest 
study  on  hand  as  these  words  are  being  written, 
a  study  published  in  the  summer  of  1982,  showed 
rare  coins  as  one  of  the  best  investments  charted 
during  a  ten-year  period,  an  investment  far  out 
pacing  stocks,  bonds,  real  estate,  and  many  other 
areas. 


QUESTION:  What  is  your  outlook  toward  gold 
and  silver  bullion? 

ANSWER:  In  our  opinion  gold  and  silver 
bullion,  bulk  quantities  of  gold  and  silver  coin, 
are  a  speculation  based  upon  movements  of  metal 
prices.  While  we  feel  that  professional 
numismatists  have  no  special  insights  concerning 
future  price  movements  of  gold  and  silver  (and 
as  a  reader  of  advertisements  by  many  specialist 
firms  in  these  areas,  we  have  yet  to  find  a  single 
firm  which  has  a  good  prediction  record),  the  fact 
remains  that  there  is  something  appealing  about 


gold  and  silver.  Numismatically  rare  coins  seem 
to  have  a  better  track  record,  but  many  of  our 
clients  feel  that  owning  some  "common  date"  or 
"bulk"  items  is  desirable.  Toward  this  end  we  are 
pleased  to  handle  for  a  reasonable  commission 
any  purchase  requests  in  this  area. 

★  ★  ★ 

QUESTION:  I  am  primarily  an  investor. 
Should  I  become  involved  in  collecting  coins? 

ANSWER:  This  is  up  to  you.  We  have  always 
felt  that  the  most  successful  is  one  who  is  at  the 


same  time  a  collector.  It  has  been  our  experience 
that  clients  who  contact  us  with  investment. in 
mind  often  become  interested  in  the  romance  and 
history  of  various  pieces  and  gradually  change 
their  interest  from  investment  to  a  combination 
of  collecting  and  investing.  Warning:  coin  collec¬ 
ting  is  contagious,  and  after  you  own  a  number 
of  beautiful  pieces  it  is  hard  not  to  become  in¬ 
volved!  So,  coins  are  there  to  enjoy  if  you  wish  to! 


ce^Our  Collection  Portfolio  Programs 


Our  Collection  Portfolio  Programs  are  designed 
for  the  busy  executive  or  other  individual  who 
desires  to  acquire  quality  pieces  but  does  not  have 
the  time  to  make  individual  selections.  Coins  sent 
will  be  in  higher  grades:  Uncirculated  or  Proof  or, 
in  the  instance  of  certain  rarities  or  very  early 
pieces,  in  Fine  or  better  condition. 

Uncirculated  silver  dollars,  attractive  United 
States  type  coins  (coins  needed  for  inclusion  in 
type  sets),  key  dates,  and  similar  items,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  program,  will  be  sent.  Circulated 
modern  coins  of  the  type  that  are  not  rare  now 
nor  will  they  be  in  the  foreseeable  future  will  not 
be  included!  Rather,  you  will  receive  the  "blue 
chips"  of  numismatics. 

We  offer  the  Collection  Portfolio  Programs  in 
several  categories.  If  you  interested  strictly  in  in¬ 
vestment  and  not  at  all  in  the  collecting  or 
numismatic  aspects,  we  recommend  our  Basic 
Collection  Portfolio  Program.  Bear  in  mind, 
however,  that  the  future  is  unknown,  and  neither 
we  nor  any  other  responsible  professional 
numismatist  can  make  a  guarantee  concerning  the 
future  price  performance  of  any  item.  Over  a 
period  of  time  we  will  build  for  you  a  diversified 
"portfolio"  of  select  pieces.  Unlike  certain  of  our 
other  programs,  there  may  be  duplications— 
several  of  the  same  coin  in  certain  instances 
(unless  you  specifically  instruct  us  otherwise). 

If  your  basic  interest  is  collecting  and  you  want 
to  emphasize  coins  in  higher  grades,  perhaps  with 
investment  also  in  mind,  then  we  recommend 
your  choice  of  the  other  programs  we  offer— the 
U.S.  Type  Set  Collection  Plan,  the  U.S.  Type  Set 
Program,  the  Silver  Dollar  Program,  and  so  on. 

Even  with  our  large  inventory  and  unequalled 
buying  facilities  we  cannot  service  a  great  number 
of  participants  in  our  Collection  Portfolio  Program. 
By  their  very  definition,  choice  rare  coins  are 
rare— and  we  must  limit  the  program  to  the 
number  of  clients  that  our  staff  can  personally 
supervise  and  to  the  number  for  which  we  can 
supply  desirable  coins.  We  offer  this  program  only 
in  a  few  selected  places.  We  are  not  seeking  a 
high-volume  business  in  this  regard.  This  is  a 
custom  program  conducted  on  a  very  personal 
basis.  We  hope  you  understand. 

Right  now  we  offer  the  Collection  Portfolio  Pro¬ 
gram  in  the  following  categories.  Pick  a  favorite, 
if  you  have  one!  If  not,  we  respectfully  suggest 
our  Basic  Collection  Portfolio  Program  which 
covers  a  wide  range  of  issues  or,  if  you  are  among 
the  many  interested  in  gold  coins,  then  we  recom¬ 
mend  our  Gold  Coin  Purchase  Plan.  It  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  change  from  one  plan  to  another  at  any 
time  if  you  wish. 

Flere  are  the  Collection  Portfolio  Programs  we 
offer: 


Basic  Collection  Portfolio  Program 

The  Basic  Collection  Portfolio  Program  consists 
of  U.S.  coins  of  various  series.  Over  a  period  of 
time  you  will  receive  beautiful  copper,  nickel, 
silver,  and  gold  issues,  commemoratives,  "key 
dates,"  and  other  pieces  similar  to  those  which 
have  been  winners  in  the  past.  The  Collection 
Portfolio  Program  is  carefully  diversified  over  a 
wide  range  of  dates,  mintmarks,  and  series.  If  you 
are  undecided  as  to  which  Program  to  choose  or 
if  you  have  no  preference,  we  recommend  the 
Basic  Collection  Portfolio  Program. 

Unless  you  request  otherwise,  we  may  send  you 
duplicates  from  time  to  time  in  instances  where 
we  believe  that  two  or  three  oi  a  single  issue  may 
be  of  interest. 

This  has  been  a  very  successful  program.  If  your 
interests  are  primarily  investment  we  recommend 
it  to  you,  although,  as  stated,  the  future  perfor¬ 
mance  of  any  item  is  unknown.  The  pieces 
selected  will  be  comparable  to  those  which  have 
performed  well  in  the  past.  The  following  basic 
Collection  Portfolio  Programs  are  available: 

Basic  Program  No.  1  . $100  per  month 

Basic  Program  No.  2 . $250  per  month 

Basic  Program  No.  3 . $500  per  month 

Basic  Program  No.  4 . $1000  per  month 

Basic  Program  No.  5 . $2500  per  month 


Twentieth-Century  Collection 
Portfolio  Program 

Buffalo  nickels,  Mercury  dimes,  standing  Liberty 
quarters,  Washington  quarters,  walking  Liberty 
halves,  Franklin  half  dollars,  jefferson  nickels, 
Roosevelt  dimes,  Lincoln  cents,  Peace  dollars,  and 
others  are  among  the  most  popular  of  all  coins 
at  the  present  time.  This  trend  should  continue 
as  collectors  desire  to  acquire  items  from  our  own 
century  in  Uncirculated  grade.  As  a  member  of 
this  program  you  will  receive  first  choice  of  our 
new  acquisitions.  Many  of  the  highest  quality 
coins  we  purchase  are  never  advertised  or  offered 
to  the  public.  These  are  sent  directly  to  clients 
such  as  you. 


You  have  several  choices  of  coin  grades  to  in¬ 
clude  in  your  Twentieth-Century  collection. 
Depending  on  your  budget,  you  may  wish  to 
choose  Choice  Uncirculated,  MS-65  if  you  can  af¬ 
ford  it.  However,  such  pieces  often  sell  for  several 
multiples  of  MS-60  or  MS-63  pieces. 
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If  you  are  interested  primarily  in  completing  a 
collection  quickly  on  a  somewhat  limited  budget, 
you  will  receive  more  coins  per  dollar  spent  if  you 
buy  MS-60  or  MS-63  coins.  All  grades  of  Uncir¬ 
culated  coins,  MS-60,  MS-63,  and  MS-65  are 
among  the  finer  examples  of  their  varieties  known 
and  are  attractive  with  original  lustre. 

You  may  join  our  Twentieth-Century  Collection 
Portfolio  Program  under  a  schedule  of  $50  per 
month,  $100,  $250,  $500,  or  a  higher  payment 
of  your  specification.  This  Program  is  offered  as 
follows: 

PROGRAM  NO.  TC-1  (you  choose  the  grade) 

a.  MS-60  to  MS-63 

b.  MS-65 

Twentieth-century  coins  in  your  choice  of 
MS-60  to  MS-63  or  MS-65  will  be  sent  each  month 
without  attempting  to  complete  any  of  the  series. 
No  duplicates  will  be  sent. 

PROGRAM  NO.  TC-3  (you  choose  the  grade  and 
series) 

Select  grade: 

a.  Fine-12  to  Choice  AU-55 

b.  MS-60  to  MS-63 

c.  MS-65  or  better 

Select  series: 

1 .  Lincoln  cents 

2.  Mercury  dimes 

3.  Standing  Liberty  quarters 

4.  Washington  quarters 

5.  Walking  Liberty  halves 

6.  Peace  dollars 

This  is  a  custom  plan  designed  for  collectors 
desiring  to  complete  a  particular  twentieth-century 
series.  Choose  from  Lincoln  cents,  Buffalo  nickels. 
Mercury  dimes,  standing  Liberty  quarters, 
Washington  quarters,  walking  Liberty  halves  and 
Peace  silver  dollars.  Our  personal,  prompt,  and 
professional  servicing  of  your  needs  will  bring  you 
only  those  coins  you  want  to  receive. 


U.S.  Type  Set  Collection 
Portfolio  Plan 

For  the  busy  collector  who  wants  to  assemble 
a  choice  set  of  coins  with  emphasis  on  high  quality 
we  recommend  our  U.S.  Type  Set  Collection  Plan. 

The  Type  Set  Portfolio  Program  enables  you  to 
build  a  set  of  major  U.S.  design  types  without 
duplication.  To  house  your  collection  you  will 
re r  eive  free  of  charge  two  albums  with  your  first 
order  (sent  under  separate  cover).  As  each 
month's  selection  arrives  you  can  place  them  in 
the  albums  for  display. 

Twentieth-century  issues  in  your  type  set  will 
b«-  in  fieautiful  Unr  irculated  and  Proof  grades. 
Nineteenth-*  enfury  issues  will  be  Fine  to  Proof. 
The  fy^je  set  will  contain  representative  examples 
of  major  U  S.  coinage  designs  For  instance,  the 
series  of  U.S.  nir  kel  three-cent  pieces  from  1865 


to  1889  will  be  illustrated  by  a  single  coin— one 
of  the  inexpensive  dates— from  that  period.  Liberty 
standing  quarters  from  1916  to  1930  will  be  il¬ 
lustrated  by  two  pieces— a  1917  to  illustrate  the 
Type  I  design  used  in  1916  and  1 91 7,  and  a  coin 
from  the  1920s  to  illustrate  the  Type  II  design  in 
use  from  late  1917  to  1930.  (This  is  in  contrast  to 
a  date  set  of  coins  which  would  include  one  of 
each  date,  mintmark,  and  major  variety.) 

As  your  type  set  grows  you  will  enjoy  watching 
the  panorama  of  U.S.  coinage  unfold  before  you. 
Obsolete  denominations  such  as  the  half  cent, 
two-cent,  three-cent,  half  dime,  and  twenty-cent 
piece  will  be  included— as  well  as  long-forgotten 
designs  of  our  more  familiar  denominations  such 
as  the  cent,  nickel,  dime,  quarter,  half  dollar,  and 
dollar.  For  numismatic  interest  the  United  States 
Type  Set  Collection  Portfolio  Program  is  ideal.  This 
plan  has  been  very  popular  over  the  years,  and 
we  have  a  large  file  of  compliments  from  delighted 
participants! 

If  you  want  to  emphasize  investment  but  also  want 
to  collect  at  the  same  time,  the  United  States  Type 
Set  Portfolio  Program  is  a  prime  recommendation. 


No.  TS-1 . $100  per  month 

No.  TS-2 . $250  per  month 

No.  TS-3 . $500  per  month 

No.  TS-4 . $1000  per  month 

No.  TS-5 . $2500  per  month 


U.S.  Gold  Type  Set 
Collection  Portfolio  Program 

United  States  gold  coins  have  always  been 
popular.  Few  collectors  have  the  finances  to  col¬ 
lect  gold  coins  by  date  and  mintmark.  Indeed, 
many  gold  coins  are  so  rare  that  even  with  an 
unlimited  budget  completion  would  be  virtually 
impossible.  A  delightful  way  to  collect  gold  coins 
is  to  build  a  type  set.  Our  United  States  Gold  Type 
Set  Collection  Portfolio  Program  fulfills  this  need 
nicely. 

This  Program  will  build  for  you  a  glittering  col¬ 
lection  of  select  United  States  Gold  coins.  The  Pro¬ 
gram  is  divided  into  two  options:  you  may  seek 
an  entire  type  set  (representative  of  every  gold 
coin  type  minted  from  1795  into  the  twentieth 
century),  or  we  can  assemble  for  you  a  shorter 
set  which  will  consist  of  all  the  more  obtainable 
U.S.  gold  types  (eliminating  the  expensive  early 
types).  The  latter  will  consist  of  three  different  gold 
dollar  designs,  quarter  eagles  from  1 838  onward 
(for  example,  the  quarter  eagle  part  of  the  set  will 
contain  one  specimen  of  each  of  the  1834-1839 
design,  the  1840-1907  Liberty  head  design,  and 
the  1908-1929  Indian  design),  the  $3  gold  piece 
design  minted  from  1854-1889,  half  eagle  designs 
from  1834  onward,  eagle  designs  from  1838  on¬ 
ward,  and  double  eagle  designs  from  1850  on¬ 
ward.  Whichever  of  these  two  options  you 
choose,  you  will  witness  a  delightful  golden 
parade  as  your  U.S.  gold  type  set  builds  before 
your  eyes. 


We  also  offer  two  condition  categories,  de¬ 
signed  to  suit  a  generous  or  less  liberal  budget. 
In  category  1  you  will  receive  select  earlier  types 
in  Fine  or  better  grade  and  later  types  in  Extremely 
Fine  to  Uncirculated.  This  is  for  the  collector  with 
a  more  moderate  budget.  In  category  2,  designed 
for  the  collector  with  a  generous  budget,  you  will 
receive  Very  Fine  to  Uncirculated  early 
(1795-1834)  gold  coins,  Extremely  Fine  to  Uncir¬ 
culated  later  nineteenth-century  issues,  and  Select 
or  Choice  Uncirculated  or  Proof  gold  coins  of 
twentieth-century  issues. 

Either  category  will  provide  you  with  a  mean¬ 
ingful,  desirable  collection  of  gold  coins  which  will 
be  the  envy  of  many  collectors.  Appropriate 
holders  will  be  furnished  you  free  of  charge  once 
your  U.S.  Gold  Type  Set  Portfolio  Program  begins. 

Please  select  from  the  following  payment  plans. 
Be  sure  to  mention  whether  you  want  to  work 
toward  an  entire  set  from  1794  onward  (in  which 
instance  we  recommend  a  minimum  investment 
of  at  least  $1000  per  month)  or  whether  you  want 
just  the  later  issues  from  1834  onward.  Also  men¬ 
tion  whether  you  want  category  1  or  category  2 
(referring  to  the  grades)  when  you  begin  your 
program. 


No.  GT-1 . $500  per  month 

No.  GT-2 . $1000  per  month 

No.  GT-3 . $2500  per  month 

No.  GT-4 . $5000  per  month 


Gold  Coin  Purchase  Plan 

Gold  coins  have  been  very  much  in  the  news 
in  recent  years.  The  beauty  and  appeal  of  gold 
coins— coins  made  of  mankind's  most  famous 
metal— are  being  realized  by  collectors  and  in¬ 
vestors  everywhere. 

How  can  I  buy  gold  coins  easily?  How  can  I  be 
sure  I  am  getting  genuine  pieces?  What  about 
grading?  These  are  questions  which  are  asked  by 
many  buyers...  and  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries 
has  the  correct  answers.  Our  Gold  Coin  Purchase 
Plan  offers  you  the  ideal  way  to  purchase  pieces 
made  of  this  precious  metal— all  with  our  famous 
money  back  guarantee  of  authenticity. 

When  you  buy  gold  coins  from  Bowers  and 
Merena  Galleries  you  are  assured  of  receiving  gen¬ 
uine,  original  issues  (as  you  are  with  other  coins 
purchased  from  our  firm).  Each  and  every  coin 
is  absolutely  guaranteed  to  be  authentic. 

This  plan  is  for  the  buyer  who  would  like  to  form 
a  collection  porfolio  of  different  date  and  mint- 
mark  varieties  of  U.S.  gold  coins— including  scarce 
issues  and  denominations  (such  as  gold  dollars, 
quarter  eagles,  and  three-dollar  pieces).  Coins  sent 
to  you  will  each  be  of  different  varieties.  We  will 
keep  a  list  of  the  dates  and  mintmarks  you  receive, 
so  that  after  a  period  of  time  you  will  build  a 
beautiful  collection  of  American  gold  coins.  A  set 
of  beautiful  quarter  eagles  from  1908  to  1929,  a 
date  run  of  gold  dollars,  a  selection  of  three-dollar 
gold  pieces— the  possibilities  are  almost  endless. 
If  you  have  a  preference  please  let  us  know. 
Otherwise  we  will  build  for  you  a  varied  and  dif¬ 
ferent  collection  of  gold  coins  comprising  many 
beautiful  and  desirable  pieces. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  want  so-called  "com¬ 
mon  issue"  gold  coins  which  respond  more  to 
bullion  and  metal  price  fluctuations  than 
numismatic  market  trends,  specify  this.  Otherwise 
you  will  receive  pieces  which  are  more 
numismatically-oriented  than  bullion-oriented. 

The  following  Gold  Coin  Purchase  Plans  are 
available: 


No.  GC-1 . $500  per  month 

No.  GC-2 . $1000  per  month 

No.  GC-3 . $2500  per  month 

No.  GC-4 . $5000  per  month 
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Silver  Dollar  Collection 
Portfolio  Program 

The  Silver  Dollar  Collection  Portfolio  Program 
offers  the  collector  the  opportunity  to  acquire  Un¬ 
circulated  silver  dollars,  your  choice  of  MS-60  to 
MS-63  or,  if  specified,  MS-65.  Morgan  silver  dollars 
madefrom  1878  through  1921  and  Peace  dollars 
made  from  1921  through  1935  form  the  emphasis 
for  the  program.  If  you  are  interested  in  collect¬ 
ing  silver  dollars,  as  this  is  a  very  popular  collect¬ 
ing  field,  and  want  nice  quality,  this  program  is 
for  you.  Each  coin  sent  to  you  will  be  different, 
without  duplication. 


So  far  as  grading  is  concerned,  your  purchase 
funds  will  go  further  if  you  select  category  1, 
MS-60  to  MS-63,  however  we  realize  that  category 
2,  MS-65,  appeals  to  many  because  of  the 
popularity  Choice  Uncirculated,  MS-65,  has  re¬ 
ceived.  Either  way,  we  are  sure  you  will  be 
pleased. 

Once  your  Silver  Dollar  Collection  Portfolio  Pro¬ 
gram  is  under  way  we  will  send  you  free  of  charge 
appropriate  albums  in  which  to  store  the  coins. 
Here  are  the  programs  available: 


No.  SD-1  . $100  per  month 

No.  SD-2 . $250  per  month 

No.  SD-3 . $500  per  month 

No.  SD-4 . $1000  per  month 

No.  SD-5 . $2500  per  month 


Portfolio  Program 

The  Commemorative  Collection  Portfolio  Pro¬ 
gram  features  different  silver  issues  from  the  first 
Columbian  half  dollar  in  1892  to  the  Washington- 
Carver  issues  of  the  1950s.  The  field  of  United 
States  commemorative  half  dollars  of  the  early 
years  covers  48  different  and  distinct  designs,  each 
with  its  own  unique  historical  feature  and  motif. 
As  your  set  grows  it  will  eventually  include  one 
each  of  the  48  different  major  design  types  of  half 
dollars  plus  one  each  of  the  two  other  com¬ 
memorative  silver  coins  issued  in  the  early  days: 
the  1893  Isabella  quarter  and  the  1900  Lafayette 
dollar.  The  condition  of  each  coin  will  be  your 
choice  of  condition  category  1,  Brilliant  Uncir¬ 
culated  MS-60  to  Select  Brilliant  Uncirculated 
MS-63,  or  condition  category  2,  Choice  Brilliant 
Uncirculated,  MS-65.  (Please  specify  a  grade  when 
beginning  your  program.)  With  your  second  order 
we  will  send  you  free  of  charge  a  special  album 
to  house  your  collection. 


While  initial  emphasis  will  be  to  build  for  you 
a  type  set  of  designs,  we  can  build  for  you  a  com¬ 
plete  collection  of  all  dates,  mintmarks,  and 
specialized  varieties  of  commemorative  silver 
coins  of  the  1 892-1 954  era,  1 44  pieces  in  all.  This 
includes  142  varieties  of  half  dollars  plus  the  1893 
Isabella  quarter  and  1900  Lafayette  dollar.  To 
these  you  will  want  to  add  on  your  own  modern 
issues  such  as  the  1982  Washington  com¬ 
memorative  half  dollar  and  the  1983-1984  Olym¬ 
pics  pieces.  To  buy  a  complete  set  of  144  earlier 
pieces  will  require  a  minimum  of  $250  per  month 
(or  other  interval).  If  you  would  like  us  to  build 
a  complete  set  (rather  than  a  type  set)  please  note 
"complete  set  of  varieties"  when  you  send  your 
first  payment.  Otherwise  we  will  start  a  type  set 
for  you. 

Commemorative  coins  provide  an  ideal  way  to 
combine  a  beautiful  collection  with  a  rich 
panorama  of  numismatic  art,  romance,  and 
history.  The  following  plans  are  available: 


No.  CP-1  . $100  per  month 

No.  CP-2 . $250  per  month 

No.  CP-3 . $500  per  month 

No.  CP-4 . $1000  per  month 

No.  CP-5 . $2500  per  month 


U.S.  Currency  Collection 
Portfolio  Program 

Among  United  States  currency  issues  of  the  late 
nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries  are  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  examples  of  numismatic  art 
known  to  mankind.  The  famous  "Educational" 
series  of  $1 ,  $2,  and  $5  notes  of  1896  has  never 
been  surpassed  for  beauty.  Likewise,  many  other 
issues  achieved  a  high  point  of  elegance,  design, 
and  appeal. 

Our  U.S.  Currency  Collection  Portfolio  Program 
offers  the  collector  New  condition  U.S.  curren¬ 
cy.  All  notes  selected  are  of  proven  scarcity  and 
include  general  issues  of  large-size  notes  used 
from  1861  to  1928  as  well  as  scarcer  small-size 
notes  and  fractional  issues.  Condition  will  range 


If  you  are  numismatist  with  a  particular  special¬ 
ty,  whether  it  be  large  cents  by  die  varieties 
1 793-1814,  Bust  half  dollars  by  dates,  overdates, 
major  varieties  1 807-1836,  commemorative  gold 
coins,  patterns,  encased  postage  stamps,  Hard 
Times  tokens,  or  whatever,  our  Custom  Collec¬ 
tion  Program  is  for  you. 

To  participate,  tell  us  the  specific  collection  you 
would  like  to  build.  With  your  own  budgetary 
limitations  in  mind,  let  us  know  what  your  grading 
objectives  are.  The  following  amounts  have  been 
popular  in  the  past: 

No.  Custom-1  . $100  per  month 

No.  Custom-2 . $250  per  month 

No.  Custom-3 . $500  per  month 

No.  Custom-4 . $1000  per  month 

No.  Custom-5 . $2500  per  month 

No.  Custom-6 . $5000  per  month 


Colonial  Collection 
Portfolio  Program 

Coins  selected  for  inclusion  in  our  Colonial  Col¬ 
lection  Portfolio  Program  will  be  from  among  the 
many  different  types  listed  in  A  Guide  Book  of  U.S 
Coins.  Your  shipments  may  include  such  signifi¬ 
cant  issues  as  Massachusetts  Pine  Tree  pieces, 
state  coinages  (from  early  Connecticut,  Vermont, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Massachusetts), 
pieces  issued  to  honor  President  George 
Washington,  Fugio  coppers  (the  first  coins  to  be 
authorized  by  the  U.S.  Congress),  and  many  other 
pieces— each  with  a  fascinating  story  to  tell. 

This  plan  is  for  collectors  who  desire  to  acquire 
important  and  romantic  pieces  from  America's 
colonial  past.  Choose  from  among  these  plans: 


No.  COL-1 . $100  per  month 

No.  COL-2 . $250  per  month 

No.  COL-3 . $500  per  month 

No.  COL-4 . $1000  per  month 

No.  COL-5 . $2500  per  month 


^Custom  Collections^ 


from  New  to  Crisp  New,  to  Gem  New.  As  is  true 
with  coins,  the  higher  the  grade  is,  the  fewer  notes 
you  can  obtain  for  a  given  purchase  amount.  We 
recommend  giving  us  the  latitude  to  select  grades 
from  New  to  Gem  New,  but  if  you  have  specific 
requests  in  this  category,  we  will  abide  by  them. 
Emphasis  will  be  on  quality! 

If  you  have  special  areas  of  interest  (for  exam¬ 
ple,  building  a  collection  of  fractional  currency), 
please  advise.  Otherwise  we  will  send  you  a 
choice  general  selection  of  different  notes  diver¬ 
sified  over  a  wide  area. 


No.  USC-1 . $100  per  month 

No.  USC-2 . $250  per  month 

No.  USC-3 . $500  per  month 

No.  USC-4 . $1000  per  month 

No.  USC-5 . $2500  per  month 


With  the  Custom  Collection  Program  our  ex¬ 
pert  staff  is  at  your  service  and  will  give  you  first 
choice  at  varieties  you  need— almost  as  if  you  had 
a  desk  right  here  at  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries 
and  saw  before  anyone  else  did  the  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  incoming  coins  and  collections! 
Your  staff  representative  will  work  with  you  and 
select  pieces  for  your  account,  using  your  want 
list  of  the  pieces  you  need.  If  your  collection  starts 
"from  scratch"  with  us,  then  we  simply  will  keep 
a  list  of  the  pieces  you  already  have,  considering 
those  you  do  not  have  to  be  your  want  list. 

In  the  past  we  have  formed  on  a  custom  basis 
many  important  collections  of  coins,  including 
several  which  have  been  nearly  complete  and 
have  been  among  the  finest  ever  assembled.  Let 
us  do  the  same  for  you! 
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Information  gathered  first-hand  is  worth  a  dozen  "I  heard  this  somewhere"  comments. 

How  is  the  coin  market?  From  first-hand  observation  right  on  the  "firing  line"  here  at 
Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  I  can  tell  you  that  it  is  terrific!  As  noted  in  the  intro¬ 
duction  to  this  issue,  the  business  received  from  our  last  Rare  Coin  Review  was  the  best 
in  our  31-year  history!  At  the  same  time,  I  note  that  I  have  indeed  heard  many  other 
comments  in  the  trade  -  and  virtually  all  of  the  professionals  to  whom  I  have  spoken 
agree  that  good  material  is  harder  than  ever  to  find,  and  that  good  times  lie  ahead! 

If  you  chart  rare  coin  prices  over  the  years  you  will  find  that  there  is  little  if 
any  correlation  with  external  economic  factors.  Whether  the  stock  market  is  up  or 
down,  whether  interest  rates  are  high  or  low,  whether  unemployment  is  up  or  down  - 
these  and  other  factors  cannot  be  tied  to  coin  price  movements.  Rather,  the  coin  market 
tends  to  move  independently.  There  are  certain  observable  cycles  within  coins,  and 
these  cycles  likewise  are  not  affected  by  external  economics.  I  have  found  that  the 
best  way  to  predict  the  future  of  coins  and  the  coin  market  is  to  study  the  coin  market 
itself.  Actually,  this  studying  has  to  be  broken  down  into  various  segments  of  the  coin 
market,  for  a  study  of  commemorative  half  dollar  prices,  for  example,  won’t  tell  you 
much  about  half  cents  and  large  cents! 

With  relatively  few  exceptions,  coins  of  higher  grades  are  priced  less  than  they  were 
a  few  years  ago.  While  I  will  not  hazard  a  guess  on  bullion-related  items  (such  as  bulk 
silver  and  gold  coins) ,  for  the  circumstances  of  intense  buying  in  the  marketplace  (by 
the  Hunts,  for  example),  the  Arab  oil  situation,  etc.  may  not  recur  for  a  long  time,  I 
can  say  something  about  traditional  numismatic  items.  The  lessons  of  history  are  worth 
observing,  for  they  illustrate  what  happens  over  the  long  term.  Over  the  long  term, 
a  nice  collection  of  United  States  coins,  if  gathered  with  care  and  sold  with  care,  has 
always  (repeat,  always)  been  an  excellent  investment.  While  the  performance  of  individual 
coins  and  series  may  vary,  a  broad  collection  of  United  States  coins  has  always  increased 
in  value  if  held  for  the  long  term  -  for  five  years  or  more.  A  typical  collection,  say 
a  type  set,  of  U.S.  coins  purchased  a  decade  ago,  in  1974,  would  be  worth  multiples  of 
your  cost  today.  From  all  I  read  in  the  papers  and  business  journals,  inflation,  tempor¬ 
arily  subsided,  will  be  rearing  its  head  again  soon.  The  staggering  peacetime  federal 
deficit  -  estimated  to  be  $150,000,000,000  to  $200,000,000,000  -  won’t  "go  away,"  and 
the  government  intervention  in  the  financial  markets  just  to  pay  the  interest ,  never 
mind  the  principal (!) ,  will  cause  inflation.  Then,  too,  there  is  the  coming  era  of  good 
feeling  -  as  corporate  profits  increase  and  the  economy  gets  back  on  track.  History 
shows  us  that  such  times  breed  price  increases,  and  price  increases  breed  inflation  - 
and  I  can’t  think  of  a  single  reason  why  this  time  around  things  will  be  different. 

Many  financial  planners  and  other  astute  people  are  advocating  that  a  certain  per¬ 
centage  of  your  assets  be  placed  in  "hard"  assets  or  "tangibles."  I  venture  to  say  that 
if  you  had  put  30%  of  your  assets  in  selected  rare  coins  a  decade  ago  and  70%  in  cash 
or  in  the  stock  market,  your  minority  investment  in  coins  would  have  done  far  better 
than  your  other  holdings !  The  ideal  way  to  get  involved  in  coins  is  to  build  a  meaning- 
ful  collection. 

With  this  end  in  mind,  I  have  devised  some  special  "packages"  for  this  Rare  Coin 
Review  issue.  Each  package  will  contain  different  coins  -  no  duplicates.  Each  package 
will  be  itemized  on  your  invoice,  with  the  date,  mintmark,  grade,  and  price  for  each 
coin.  Then  I  will  total  the  invoice  and  give  you  a  nice  discount!  A  typical  $1000 
package  will  contain  $1100  to  $1200  worth  of  coins  on  an  individual  basis.  In  any 
event,  your  complete  satisfaction  is  guaranteed.  Once  you  receive  it,  you  have  30  full 
days  to  check  it  over  carefully  to  determine  that  you  are  delighted  with  each  item! 
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Each  package  will  be  custom-assembled  by  me,  Tom  Becker,  or  Dave  Bowers.  There  are 
no  pre-packaged  groups  or  "standard"  groups.  Rather,  each  will  be  individually  made 
with  you  in  mind.  Have  a  suggestion?  While  I  have  listed  some  packages  which  I  feel 
have  merit,  if  you  want  to  modify  the  contents  or  grade  ranges  of  any  package,  just  let 
me  know! 

I  have  selected  series  which  are  popular  and  for  which  we  can  supply  beautiful 
pieces  for  reasonable  prices.  Check  this  listing  carefully,  then  let  me  know  what 
you  would  like  to  order: 

SPECIAL  20th  CENTURY  PACKAGES:  These  packages  will  contain  Choice  Uncirculated  (MS-65) 
examples  of  silver  coins  -  Mercury  dimes,  Roosevelt  dimes,  Washington  quarters. 
Liberty  walking  halves,  Franklin  halves  -  circa  1930s  to  the  early  1960s,  but 
with  emphasis  on  the  1930s  and  1940s.  Each  coin  will  be  hand  selected.  Take 
your  pick  of  these:  PACKAGE  51-A  $500;  PACKAGE  51-B  $1000;  PACKAGE  51-C  $2500; 
PACKAGE  51-D  $5000. 

SPECIAL  GOLD  COIN  PACKAGE:  These  coins  will  contain  Brilliant  Uncirculated  (MS-60) 
to  Select  Brilliant  Uncirculated  (MS-63)  gold  coins  of  the  late  19th  century  or 
early  20th  century.  They  will  be  of  different  design  types  -  an  ideal  way  to  start 
a  type,  set!  PACKAGE  51-E  $2500;  PACKAGE  51-F  $5000;  PACKAGE  51-G  $10,000. 

SPECIAL  LARGE-SIZE  CURRENCY  PACKAGES.  First  time  offered!  Let  me  pick  out  different 
varieties  of  Choice  New  and  Gem  New  large-size  currency  notes,  denominations  in 
the  $1,  $2,  and  $5  range  (the  most  popular  with  collectors).  In  general,  such 
notes  are  far,  far  rarer  than  their  coin  counterparts.  I  will  include  on  request 
(on  request  only;  no  sense  sending  if  you  already  have!)  free  copies  of  the 
Friedberg  and  Hessler  currency  books  with  each  package.  PACKAGE  51-H  $1000; 

PACKAGE  51-1  $2500;  PACKAGE  51- J  $5000;  PACKAGE  51-K  $10,000. 

SPECIAL  COLONIAL  PACKAGES.  Start  a  collection  of  colonial  and  early  American  coins! 
Conditions  in  the  Fine  to  EF  range.  PACKAGE  51-L  $1000;  PACKAGE  51-M  $2500; 

PACKAGE  51-N  $5000. 

SPECIAL  TYPE  SET  PACKAGE.  20th  century  design  types  MS-60  to  MS-65,  19th  century 
issues  VF-20  to  MS-60.  A  nice  way  to  start  a  type  set!  PACKAGE  SX-24  $1000; 

PACKAGE  SX-25  $2500;  PACKAGE  SX-26  $5000;  PACKAGE  SX-27  $10,000. 

OLD-TIME  MORGAN  DOLLAR  PACKAGE.  Morgan  dollars  are  right  at  the  top  of  the  popularity 
parade.  Our  recent  purchase  of  coins  from  an  old-time  dealer's  stock  gives  us  the 
nicest  quality  dollars  we've  had  in  a  long  time!  We  offer  two  categories  in  each 
price  range.  Of  course,  the  lower  condition  category  will  give  you  more  coins  per 
amount  spent.  These  packages  are  really  attractively  priced!  OLD-TIME  MORGAN 
DOLLAR  PACKAGE  No.  1,  at  least  $1250  worth  of  Choice  BU  MS-65  dollars,  $1000; 

0TMD  PACKAGE  No.  2,  at  least  $2500  worth  of  Choice  BU  MS-65,  $2000;  OTMD  PACKAGE 
No.  3,  at  least  $5000  worth  of  Choice  BU  MS-65,  $4000;  OTMD  PACKAGE  No.  4,  at  least 
$10,000  worth  of  Choice  BU  MS-65  $8000. 

Or,  buy  the  following  lots,  same  discount  percentage,  but  MS-63/65  grade:  OTMD 
PKG.  No.  6,  $1000;  No.  7,  $2000;  No.  8,  $4000;  No.  9,  $8000. 

MORGAN  DOLLAR  HOARDER'S  TREASURE  TROVE:  Will  contain  duplicates,  MS-63  to  MS-65 
dollars,  between  $25,000  and  $30,000  worth,  for  just  $20,000. 

A  TREASURE  FOR  THE  FUTURE  -  See  next  page! 
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A  rREASURE  rOR  THE  FUTURE.  But,  first,  some  commentary...  It  is  a  matter  of  fact  that 
people  who  have  hobbies  keep  out  of  trouble  (to  be  blunt).  Children  who  have  some¬ 
thing  to  absorb  their  interest  are  not  candidates  for  delinquency,  drugs,  and 
dropping  out!  Time  and  time  again,  I  have  seen  teen-agers  with  hobbies  such  as 
coins  develop  a  strong  discipline  of  study,  enthusiasm,  thrift,  and  achievement. 

There  is  no  question  that  coins  can  be  the  passport  to  learning  about  history, 
economics,  and  business.  And,  the  formation  of  a  coin  collection  involves  study, 
selection,  choices,  and  the  assembly  of  a  display  which  will  bring  pride  to  the 
owner. 

I  have  come  up  with  some  "Treasure  for  the  Future"  starter  collections.  Each 
collection  will  come  with  a  "library"  of  interesting  numismatic  books,  some 
albums,  and  other  items  -  plus  a  good  start  on  a  type  set.  Instead  of  giving  your 
children  (or  others)  plain  money,  or  stocks,  why  not  give  them  something  which 
they  can  get  "involved"  with  -  something  that  will  absorb  their  interest  and  pres- 
sent  a  challenge  -  something  that  has  the  potential  of  being  a  treasure  for  the 
future?  If  you  have  two  or  more  children,  and  if  you  would  like  me  to  make  up 
two  or  more  collections  which  are  identical  (containing  the  same  coins) ,  I  will 
do  this.  In  this  way,  each  of  your  groups  will  be  equal. 

Each  group  will  be  first-class  in  quality  and  will  contain  different  design 
types  of  late  19th  century  coins  in  VF  to  MS-60  grade,  and  20th  century  coins 
from  MS-60  to  MS-65  preservation.  The  group  will  be  an  ideal  start  for  a  beautiful 
type  set! 

Take  your  pick  of  these: 

TREASURE  GROUP  No.  1:  At  least  $2400  worth  of  coins  (if  purchased  from  us  individ¬ 
ually)  plus  at  least  $100  worth  of  interesting  reference  books  and  albums. 
Special  Net:  $2000. 

TREASURE  GROUP  No.  2.  At  least  $4800  worth  of  coins  plus  at  least  $200  worth  of 
interesting  reference  books  and  albums.  Special  Net:  $4000. 

TREASURE  GROUP  No.  3.  At  least  $9600  worth  of  coins  plus  at  least  $500  worth 
of  reference  books  and  albums.  Special  Net:  $8000. 

SPECIAL  BONUS:  In  addition,  we  will  send  each  of  your  recipients  a  full-year’s 
subscription  to  our  Rare  Coin  Reviews  and  the  auction  catalogues  issued  by 
Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena,  Inc. ! 

So,  that’s  it  for  this  Rare  Coin  Review  issue.  All  of  us  here  at  Bowers  and  Merena 
Galleries,  Inc.  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you  by  mail  or  telephone! 


Sincerely , 

RAYMOND  N. 


MERENA 


President , 

Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries, 


Inc . 


Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries 

Box  1224 

WOLFEBORO,  NH  03894 
(603)  569-5095 


